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A LADY’S RIDE ACROSS SPANISH HONDURAS.—PART III. 


“Estoy SOLTERA; VOY CoN Dios” (I am alone; I go with God).—Spanish Axiom. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Weary and wayworn on the 
outskirts of Goascaron, and de- 
pressed by my misadventures with 
the baggage-mule, I was right glad 
to hear the voice of the doctor 
calling out, “Is that the lady from 
Aceitufia ?” 

“Sefior, si,” responded Abel on 
my behalf; “and a very er | day 
the lady has had. I will tell you 
about it presently. Come, Eduardo, 
hold the mare whilst I lift her 
from the saddle.” 

The Italian doctor, however, an- 
ticipated the attention ; and some- 
how (for the power of assistin 
myself had left me) I was seate 
in a rocking-chair, and a short man 
with finely cut features was look- 
ing steadily in my face. 

“You are faint from over-fa- 
tigue,” he said ; “ there is nothing 
more the matter. You want a 
little cognac.” 

He went to fetch this, and I 
was soon revived by swallowing a 
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portion of the stimulant. But I 
was aching with a dull pain from 
head to foot, and it was with diffi- 
culty that I could speak. It was 
as from a long distance off that I 
heard Abel recapitulating all our 
misfortunes,— small enough, per- 
haps, in the temperate zone, but 
with the sun at 102° in the shade, 
otra cosa (anothér thing), as the 
Spaniards say. 

“You should have rested in the 
middle of the day,” the doctor 
added decisively. “ It was a shame- 
ful thing to send an unbroken ani- 
mal ; and—you don’t mean to tell 
me that you are going to take the 
cattle back to-night ? ” 

“Such are my orders,” replied 
Abel. 

“But the lady has hired them, 
and I suppose has paid for them, 
to take her as far as Arime- 
sine ?” 

“She has, Sefior ; but, you see, 
she has not got there. I am ready 
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to go now, but I think it will be 
too far for the lady. I am very 
sorry. What can I do?” 

The doctor pondered a moment. 
** You had better return : stay, and 
refresh for a couple of hours. 
There is a good moon too. I can 

rovide mules here to carry the 
ady on. Better that she should 
lose a little than get ill. By the 
way,” continued the doctor quickly, 
“was this lady told that she had 
hired animals by time, or did she 
understand that you were to return 
with them to-night under any cir- 
cumstances ? ” 

“ She says, Sefior, that she under- 
stood that the mules were at her 
disposal until she should arrive at 
Arimesine.” 

“ Ah, well, I am glad it is a 
Briton, and not any one of this 
country, who could behave so badly 
to a woman, and to one travelling 
alone too.” 

“Trust the British for cheating 
and swindling one another when- 
ever they can get the chance in an 
out-of-the-way country; mind I 
say in an out-of-the-way country,” 
shouted a voice, which was un- 
doubtedly an English one, though 
employing the Spanish language 
with more force than accuracy. 

“T wonder who on earth this 
can be!” thought I to myself, as 
the speaker went on to question 
Abel with more or less bad dacninh, 
garnished with a round British 
oath here and there. It was not 
long before the mystery was solved; 
fora large, red-faced, choleric-look- 
ing man, with a merry twinkle in 
his eye, stood before me. He 
looked what he eventually turned 
out to be—a retired captain in the 
British merchant service. 

“]T beg your pardon, madam,” 
he said ; “ but I heard that travel- 
lers had come in, and one of them 
an English lady. I am sorry you 
have had such a day of it—very 
sorry. Now if you would like to 


go on with the animals in a few 
hours, I will take precious good 
care they don’t return to Aceitufig 
till you have done with them, | 
am a match for Abel, though heis 
a big fellow.” 

“Qh no, thank you,” I replied 
hastily ; “ Abel has been so good, 
so attentive to me, I would much 
rather not go on. In fact, I amso 
tired that I am thankful to rest 
here.” 

* All right, then ; but if I were 
you, I would write to Consul Bahl, 
who is an honest man, and tell 
him how this precious custom. 
house officer has behaved. Bah! 
what makes England send all her 
rubbish out here ?” 

“Not all, surely,” I replied— 
“there must be many exceptions.” 

“Just you look at that Hon. 
duras railway, madam,” he went 
on. “ That railway was planned 
and carried out by a parcel of 
fellows sitting in their offices in 
London. The prospectuses they 
issued were all deceptive ; people 
were deluded into investing their 
money and taking shares in it; 
a great crash came, and many of 
the best people here were utterl 
ruined. Some of these fellows, 
know, subscribed to the Societ 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, 
and others for the Conversion of 
the Jews. Bah! yah, yah ! bosh!” 

The doctor intervened. He re- 
marked that the captain had lost 
greatly in this Honduras railway, 
himself, and the very mention of 
the subject made him nearly 
bola. 

“Bola ; what does that mean!” 
I inquired. 

“ Drunk. He is morally so now; 
and perhaps,” added my new friend, 
“he may be a little so physically: 
it is his weak point.” ; 

A very pretty Indian girl, with 
sweet eyes and a timid mannef, 
now came forward. She said, 
“ We cannot make you very com . 
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fortable, to-night, Sefiora, but to- 
morrow it will be better. Don 
Graciano says you must stay over 
to-morrow.” 

I went with her into the house, 
and there, partitioned off, in a 
corner of the long low store, was 
a comfortable bed, screened from 
the public view by some clever 
arrangement of blankets and 
coverlets. Eduardo, by desire of 
the host, had put in some toilet- 
ware. This was a great comfort ; 
for the Hondureians, as a rule, are 
quite independent of this necessity 
of life ; indeed, in the interior of 
the country, to possess even the 
meanest article of crockery, is to 
be accredited with more than the 
usual means of supporting life. 
Thus, in the opinion of many, Don 
Graciano would be accounted a 
well-to-do (hombre de bien), if not 
a rich man. 

Abel came to take leave of me 
before I retired, and it was with 
real regret that I parted with this 
honest, kindly guide. I pressed a 
little remembrance into his hand, 
and thanked him sincereiy for the 
help he had given me. 

“T shall keep this for my next 
little daughter,” the stalwart fellow 
answered, “I will put it round 
her neck, and call her Jnglesa. 
Adios.” 

, The tramp of the mare and the 
mules told us that Abel was on 
the way back to his gracious mas- 
ter; and so we all turned to our 
beloved sleep. It was strange 
on the next morning, in looking 
through the blankets, to find my- 
self lying in bed in a general store. 
Yes ; there were the shelves laden 
with jars of pickles, bottles of 
wine, tea-canisters, and kerosene- 
lamps. Other shelves held a variety 
of articles, all suited to the require- 
ments of country life ; and a com- 
partment was entirely fitted up 
with drugs and medicine-bottles, 
supported at one end bya pestle 


and mortar, and at the other by a 
large glass machine, which in shape 
was a cut between a hot-water 
bottle and a pillar post-box. A 
curling projection, also of glass, 
rendered this article a subject of 
my earnest scrutiny. A small chair 
in the angle of this compartment, 
and a tiny table before it, seemed 
to announce that this was the pro- 
fessional part of the establishment. 

A knock from somewhere 
brought me to my manners; and 
I had just time to close the loop- 
hoie in the curtains when I heard 
a voice from somewhere follow the 
knock from somewhere. 

“ Excuse me, Sefiora,” called my 
host, “ but you had better rise 
now. We open very early in these 

arts, and people may be coming 
into the store earlier than you may 
like. Are you better ?”: 

“ Much, thank you,” I called out 
in response, “but still very tired, 
and my bones ache.” 

“TI have prepared some medicine 
for you to take later in the day. 
Your mozo will bring some water.” 
Almost immediately a large red 
pitcher, of the form they used long 
years ago in old Egypt, was poke 
under the blanket, and I quickly 
proceeded to avail myself of this, 
to me, the greatest comfort in life 
—viz., cold-water ablution. 

I got dressed in time to avoid 
coming in contact with some men 
who had entered by the large oak 
door of the store ; they were all 
talking “mule,” and were smoking 
like limekilns. 

The doctor. had been hovering 
about somewhere, and finding me 
ready, took me, sans ceremonie, into 
an inner apartment. There, on an 
iron bedstead completely covered 
by a mosquito-net, lay the young 
girl I had seen the night before, 
fast asleep, with a naked brown 
baby of about three months old 
lying on her bosom. Don Graciano, 
with a smile which singularly soft- 








ened his hard well-cut features, 
put his hand beneath the curtain 
and brought out the little creature, 
which he hugged with the fondest 
ene “My little daughter—my 

rst-born,” said he, “ Look, Sefi- 
ora, she is plump and very clean. 
I follow the English fashion, and 
my little one has her bath night and 
morning. Is it not so, my pearl ?” 

“ My pearl,” who was as brown 
as a berry, danced and kicked and 
looked great things. This infant 
had certainly much “speculation 
in its eyes ;” and its dark nature’s 
costume never seemed to make 
me aware that this little specimen 
of humanity was entirely “in the 
nude.” 

Passing through this room I was 
conducted to the back verandah ; 
here were tables and chairs, and 
some coffee-cups put out in array, 
apparently for immediate use. In 
an incredibly small space of time 
the mother of the infant was at my 
side : she seemed to be washed and 
dressed by a feat of legerdemain. 
She called a mozo, who was evi- 
dently in the service of the house, 
and handed the child to him, speed- 
ing her way with great alacrity 
into the cocina (kitchen). 

The cocinas are always built 
apart from the dwelling-house in 
these countries ; they are composed 
a of the baked mud called 
adobe. The batterie de cuisine is 
not extensive, the chief utensils 
being, usually, a small furnace, a 
portable grate, a stone for rolling 
and baking ¢éortillus, a plate or two, 

eand a coffee-pot. The smoke ma 
escape from the hole in the roof, 
or it may gush out at the door, just 
as it happens: nobody cares for 
such a trifle as this. ; 

Don Graciano came out on this 
verantiah. ‘We shall have coffee 
directly,” he said ; “ but the regular 
breakfast is a little before mid-day. 
Mozo, place the chairs.” And he 
took the infant as he spoke. 
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Some delicious coffee and maize | 
cakes were brought, and we gat 
down to the table. I hesitated ¢ 
moment, and then said, “Should | 
we not wait for the Sefiora?” 

“Oh no,” replied the husband; 
“she is busy in the kitchen ; she 
does not take her meals with me, 
Now I want to tell you I think] 
can get mules and a muleteer for 

ou: I have been speaking to 

duardo. Not a bad lad, but he 
is idle ; mind you keep him to his 
work, and make him wait upon 
you. Well, as I was saying, there 
are some very good muleteers in 
Goascaron just now, and I can 
recommend one especially. He is 
a good walker, and a first-rate man 
in his way. Will you allow me to 
see him for you?”’ 

I reply gratefully, “ Yes, by all 
means.” 

“Possibly I ma 
manage for you. arcos is not. 
cheap, but his mules are thor. 
oughly good; and as you have 
some awkward rivers to ford, his. 
strength and his knowledge you 
will find valuable. Mozo—mo— 
zo!” 

“Estoy aqui, Sefior ” (I am here, 
sir), gasped the little lad, as he 
emerged from the cocina with his. 
mouth crammed with tortilla, and 
his hands full of some mess of 
cake and honey. . 

He was ordered, as I gathered, 
to summon Marcos somebody, 
Vicente somebody else, and above 
all the “ Sir,” and to be quick about. 
it. The rapidity of the Italian 
must have been like an electric 
shock to the semi-Hondureian, 
semi-Spanish lad ; but he was ev 
dently accustomed to it. 

Eduardo had a lazy, looney 
happy-go-lucky way of going about. 
his business, which made him 4 
pear to be more indolent than 
really was. The doctor fell upon 
him as he observed him lounging 
beyond the verandah,—“ Have you 


be able to 
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looked after the lady’s baggage ?” 
said he. 

“J have received no orders,” 
replied the mozo. “ What am I 
todo, Sefiora””—with a slight em- 
hasis on the Seiiora, 

Ilooked at Don Graciano, who 
remarked, “ Your tin box is very 
dirty, and the rest of the baggage 
looks as if it had been rolled. in 
clay. It is in the stable; and you,” 
added he, turning to Eduardo, 
“had better go and clean it; you 
have nothing to do.” 

The youth bowed himself out 
of the way with the usual placid 
composure of the Spanish race. 
« Ah,” said Don Graciano, with an 
air of disgust, “ these fellows won’t 
hurry themselves for anything un- 
der the sun: this is one of the 
true breed. Now mind, Seiiora, 
mind you make him stick to his 
work.” 

Don Graciano here left me, be- 
ing inquired for from outside ; 
and presently I heard his voice 
in full swing—short, decisive, and 
incisive—taking the lead amongst 
several others, whose numbers 
seemed to increase as the minutes 
passed on. 

“No; once more no, Enrico,” 
said my host ; “ you will not do. 
Your animals are bad, and you are 
idle in starting. The Sefiora must 
not take you. Ah, here is El 
‘Sir’ What do you say, ‘Sir’; 
do you advise this man to travel 
with your countrywoman ?” 

A rampaging and snorting, to- 
gether with the answer, instructed 
me that, the individual addressed 
as El “Sir” was no other than the 
English captain. , 
_“My goodness, gracious, pa- 
tience, no /” responded El “Sir.” 
“There is only one of these fellows 
fit for this kind of journey ; that 
is Marcos. Where is she?” 

_The “she” was supposed to in- 
dicate me; and Don Graciano 
came out, and brought me .into 
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the little voign of vantage which 
served as the consulting-room. 

The present business being 
“mule,” the company were con- 
vened at the lower end of the 
store. There were some respect- 
able-looking men among these ; 
they had evidently been summoned 
to hold this convenio, and I felt 
sure that the Italian doctor would 
do his very best for me. Somehow 
I relied more upon him than upon 
El “Sir,” although the latter was 
an Englishman. 

“ May I go beyond the price you 
mentioned last night?” asked the 
doctor, in a low tone. “ Marcosis 
here: he demands more than any 
other muleteer, but his mules are 
far superior to those of the others, 
I think.” 

I thought the matter over, and 
gave the doctor full authority to 
arrange as was best. ‘“ Remem- 
ber,” I added, “that money is an 
object to me.” 

y this time the man alluded to 
as Marcos had entered the store, 
and seated himself on the low 
counter in a free-and-easy manner. 
The rest stood round, and, with 
cigarillos in their mouths, talked 
and bargained and gesticulated in 
a manner which would not have 
disgraced a market-place in Paris. 
Here and there a man would make 
some reference to “la Sefiora”; and 
one fine fellow made a short run at 
me, in order to impress upon my 
mind that El “ Sir” knew nothing 
about the business, and, in fact, 
would beverymuch betterin the sea. 

The Hondureians, I observed, 
consign their obnoxious or trouble- 
some acquaintahces to El Mar (the 
sea), bp! A much as we consign our 
own “objectionables” to Jericho 
or to Hong Kong. 

About half an hour passed in this 
way : no actual business was done, 
and some of the men left, promis- 
ing to come back and resume the 
subject later in the day. “The 
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Sefiora does not set out till to- 
morrow morning,” one of them 
said. 

“And not then, if she is not 
quite rested and well,” said the 
kindly host. 

One by one the muleteers left, 
talking outside upon the subject of 
my journey. 

arcos then sprang off the coun- 
ter and came towards me. Taking 
my hand, he brought me to the 
principal door of the store. Seii- 
ora,” said he, “look at that mule ; 
she is a noble mule. Luisa will 
carry you till she drops. So gentle, 
too,” the man continued, as he 
stroked her head. “La querida!” 
(The dear one.) 

She was a handsome beast, mouse- 
coloured, with black ears and large 
intelligent eyes. I really admired 
her, and delighted Marcos by re- 
peating after him, “ La querida ! ” 

“You will take me?” said the 
man. “I am half Indian, and the 
Indian always has the fine ear and 
the rapid tread. I can write too, 
and I can read,” added he. 

ood pftiest held an Indian school. 

me of them are bad here, Sejiora, 
but this one, O Sefiora! he was 
good to the Indian race.” 

“T will speak to Don Graciano. 
He thinks, however, that you ask 
too much.” 

“ Then, Sefiora, I will put it like 
this. You shall pay me the sum I 
shall agree on, and you can ride at 
leisure ; no hurry. I will bide your 
time; and if you like to go quick 
one day and slow the other, all the 
same to me. I should like to go 
with you.” 

“ Will you be careful in crossing 
the rivers, and assist me in the dif- 
ficulty of passing the rough places? 
I am afraid you may be impatient 
with me, Marcos, for I am not a 
bold rider.” 

“By the dear Christ that died 
for us,” said the man, making the 


“AD 
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sign of the cross, “I will serve 
you faithfully and well.” 

I felt that he was sincere ; and 
so, on going into the house, I re- 
quested the Don to draw up the 
necessary agreement. 

“Now take this draught I have 
prepared for you,” said this active 
man, who never seemed to forget 
anything or anybody. “Rest a 
little now, and after that I ho 
you will accompany me to the bull- 
chase.” 

“ What ! a bull-fight ?” said I, in 
astonishment. 

“T said a bull-chase, Sefiora; 
quite a different thing.” 

“ What is the difference ?” 

“It is the custom here annually 
to allot three young bulls to the 
hamlet, in order to improve or. 
raise the farm stock. On a certain 
day the bulls are let out of the 
corral, and the young men of the 
parish chase them, the bulls having 
a fair start. 

“The animal, when caught, is 
brought into an enclosed space, 
garlanded with ribbons, and ad- 
judged publicly to the victor. It 
is a pretty sight ; for, whilst the 
chase is going on, the other men 
dance with the girls to the sound 
of a very fair brass hand. I want 
you to see how well we can con- 
duct our fiestas among the moun- 
tains.” 

This fiesta was the cause of 
the presence of so many muleteers. 
in Goascaron: they were to take 
part in the dance, but none of 
them, I think, entered for the 
chase. 

Late in the afternoon the doctor, 
in gala costume, knocked at my en- 
closure, and was ready to escort me 
to the meadow where the dance 
was to be held. 

“ Where is the Sefiora ?” asked I. 

“She is not coming. She must 
remain and attend to the infant. 
Our female servant is to go to the 
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neral ball in the evening, and 
all the mozos are gone to see the 
chase.” 

The sound of a clarionet and 
horn playing a lively measure an- 
nounced that we were near the 


scene of amusement; a rushing” 


noise, and voices shouting from 
afar, proclaimed that el toro negro 
(the black bull)had been loosed,and 
was far away, flying up the hill, 
with a score or more of young men 
provided with lassoes —s at 
full speed on mule-back after him. 

The first dance was the graceful 
ronda of the muleteers. 

This is called ronda, because the 
dancers are surrounded by their 
mules, which are all decked with 
their gayest trappings; some of 
these bearing panniers, sometimes 
filled with flowers, sometimes filled 
with babies. These last generally 
accompanied the band vocally, and 
ad nauseam. 

It was very interesting to watch 
the evolutions of this graceful 
dance, and the unerring precision 
with which the men and women 
mazed between the quadrupeds, 
waltzed back, formed a ring in the 
centre, and finished all by the 
head muleteer raising his machete, 
as he stood alone in the centre of 
the ring and shouted, “ Evviva, la 
ronda de los mulateros ! ” (long live 
the muleteers’ dance!) After that 
there was some very good waltzing, 
the step being accurately melee 
although the men wore their moun- 
tain boots, which are heavy. The 
dance was held under two immense 
trees, just in the hollow formed 
between two slopes ; but still the 
heat was great, and I wondered 
liow they could work away as per- 
sistent]y as they did. 

The women and girls wore the 
white mantilla, in honour of the 
day, short white dresses decked with 
some} bright embroidery worked 
in the material, and all wore flow- 
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ers. The elder women and chape- 
rons were dressed usually in dark 
raiment, with the graceful black 
mantilla thrown over the head.’ 
I grieve to say that this elegant 
article of dress is giving place to a 
style of horrid little hat, which a 
French commercial traveller, some 
two years ago, had introduced into 
the country. A young stumpy 
girl, arrayed in one of these, I saw 
pegging away with a mozo of Don 
Graciano’s ; and as she appeared to 
have put everything she possessed 
in the way of ribbon and flowers 
upon the said hat, I earnestly 
hoped that the awful spectacle she 
— would alarm the be- 

olders into declaring for the man- 
tilla for ever. 

Shouts and huzzas and a rush of 
the dancers to an enclosed space, 
announced the capture of the black 
bull. He had run well, it was 
said, and therefore all the more 
merit for the captor ; and so they 
both received a wonderful ovation. 
As the stranger, I was requested 
to place the red cord, which is 
usually thrown round the bull’s 
neck after the chase, into the hand 
of the victor. AsI did so, some 
one in authority proclaimed that 
this toro had been fairly chased 
and lassoed by Trasquito Gomez, 
and was now his lawful prize. Did 
any one deny it? No; and so 
Trasquito and the toro went dff to 
their dwelling-place. Another bull 
was let out of the corral, and given 
seven minutes’ start. The young 
men and the mules and the lassoes 
were hard at work, and the dancers 
and the band returned to the great 
chestnut-trees. 

I was getting tired, so after 
drinking a glass of mountain wine 
to the health of Goascaron, 'Don 
Graciano conducted me back to 
his home. On the way he told'me 
that he had made a fair arrange- 
ment with the muleteer Marcos, 
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as to my journey. “He is as wild 
as a hawk,” said Don Graciano, 
“and will have the uttermost far- 
thing ; nevertheless, take him, for 
he is a spendid muleteer, and his 
beasts are first-rate.” 

The Indian girl with her baby— 
this time covered by the white 
linen scarfwhich depended from the 
mother’s head—opened the door. 
She told me there was to be a 
dance on a large scale in the even- 
ing, for the gente ordinario (com- 
mon people), and that Marcos 
and Eduardo would both be there. 

* You will not-start very early, 
then,” said Don Graciano with a 
smile. 

At break of day I was out, as I 
wanted to look at the scene of the 
dance and the chase, but to my dis- 
appointment a heavy mist hid all 
from sight. I had not been in the 
village church, so I wended my 
steps to it, and pushing the door 
open, I walked in. Small and 
poorly furnished ; but kneeling be- 
fore the little altar were two or 
three worshippers gathered to- 
gether. That half-hour was sacred 
to them and to me. 

The mist by this time had en- 
tirely cleared away, and now, be- 
hold the sky! a sea of opal light, 
upon which floated minute masses 
of soft pink colour. One of the 
largest of these rested for a time 
upon the summit of one of the 
lower mountain-peaks, as if a rose 
had fallen thereon and waited to 
be kissed. 

.A few moments later and the 
whole of the rosy tufts had faded 
away like a shower of leaves, and a 
blue-green light shimmered in their 
wake, the herald of the sun. 

He rose at once in the full glory 
of his strength, enveloping cloud 
and colour in his golden robe ; 
flushing high mountain and lowly 
cafion with his regal tints, and up- 
on all things making his presence 
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to be felt. I wondered not, at the 
moment, at the devotion of the 
ancient Persian, nor at that of the 
Indian, whose morning “ prime” 
was:the worship of “ El Sol.” 

My own (weak woman’s) tribute 
was a gush of tears. It could not be 
restrained, all was so beautiful and 
so grand ; and Nature seemed to 
greet, with a mother’s love, one 
who was alone in the world ! 

A hot day wasimminent! The 
prearranged hour of starting was 
already long past, for I had wished 
to be in the saddle before the air 
became as heated as white steel, 
The axiom that time was made for 
slaves, is very rigidly enforced by 
example in these regions ; and no. 
body ever is or can be punctual to 
an exact or specified hour. Forty 
minutes’ “law ” is by no means con- 
sidered to be a liberal allowance. 

Doubtless the ball of the pre- 
vious evening had been late, and 
both Marcos and Eduardo might be 
sleeping the sleep of the “ danced 
out.” i remember, too, that I have 
been young myself, and how often 
a servant has had to wait up for 
me and mine till we should return 
from a friendly “ hop ” ora county 
ball. Poor fellows! they have a 
hard life, and a dance to them only 
comes once or twice a-year. Let 
them sleep on. 

Thus musing, I refrained from 
tapping on the wooden shutter, be- 
neath which Marcos was stretched 
on a bench, prone and motionless. 

Presently there arose sounds of 
hurry-scurry in the little piazza in 
front of Don Graciano’s house,—a 
stamping of mules, added to the 
chatter of some four or five women 
who were full of gossip, probably 
about the preceding day’s fiesta. . 

Opening the shutter full wide, 
and looking through the iron bars 
which did duty for a window, I 
saw that the muleteer had risen, 
scared awake, no doubt, by the 
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women’s tongues. Nobody had 
aroused him intentionally, for the 
Spaniards and most others allied 
to them by blood have a particular 
objection to awakening a sleeper. 
The most important business can 
and must wait : El Sejior is asleep, 
and cannot be disturbed. fe) 
matter whether the slumber be in 
regular course ; whether of fatigue 
and exhaustion, or merely the 
temporary siesta induced by heat 
and languor, or—idleness. ‘“ Se- 
duerme” is conclusive : leave the 
sleeper in peace, till Nature in her 
own time shall unclose his eyes. 

There was plenty to attend to ; 
for to load a baggage-mule requires 
some skill and great care. uch 
suffering is often caused to animals 
through carelessness in this respect. 
It was very interesting to watch 
the proceedings of Marcos. How 
carefully he arranged the cloths 
which are first placed on the ani- 
mal’s back, before the luggage is 
strapped on, and how cleverly he 
weighted every article, in order to 

ive the burden an equal poise ! 

duardo assisted in this, and Don 
Graciano looked attentively to the 
saddling of the mule that was to 
carry me. 

“JT will now go and take leave 
of the Sefiora,” I said, and betook 
myself to the back verandah. The 
girl had her little naked baby on 
her arm ; I took it from wer, and 
kissing it, said, “ You will have so 
much pleasure in rearing this little 
one; and from what Don Graciano 
has told me, you must be in the 
way of making a nice fortune for 
her before many years have passed 
over your heads.” 

“ Perhaps so,” she answered, her 
quiet equable tones being some- 
what broken, as I patted her naked 
shoulder and pressed her hand, to 
thank her for her hospitality. “I 
shall never forget you,” she went 
on to say—“ never. The sound of 


your voice, Sefiora, falls like the 
drop of cold water when one dies 
of thirst.” 

This elegant compliment, ex- 
ressed,so simply in the loveliest 
anguage in the world, touched me 
much more than it flattered me. 
It was the outcome of woman’s 
sympathy with woman. I had 
taken her hand with marked re- 
spect, and treated her as the mis- 
tress of the house ; and the avowal 
of my indebtedness, addressed to 
herself directly, seemed to give 
her the utmost satisfaction. “ Va- 
con Dios,” she said, after a short - 
pause, and turned into the cocina, 
evidently not venturing to accom- 
pany me to the front court. A 
thought flashed into my mind like 
lightning ; I wonder it had not 
occurred to me before. This must 
be the case. Don Graciano is 
evidently a man of superior station 
and education, and a pure white ; 
the girl is as unmistakably of 
Indian blood. Here is an example 
of following out “ el costumbre del 

pais”! (the custom of the coun- 


try. 
"Whether my conjectures were 
ill-founded or not (and I only 
based them on the state of subjec- 
tion in which this young woman 
seemed to live), I had no time for 
speculation, as the object of my 
rumination was waiting, hat in 
hand, to assist me to mount. To 
lift a lady guest into the saddle, 
and to walk at the head of the mule 
and conduct it and its burden some 
way into the open, is one of the 
duties of hospitality in these far- 
off hamlets. It is a remnant of 
the courtesy of the ancient races : 
the lowest as well. as the highest - 
all rigidly observe this custom. 
The last arrangements for de- 
parture were soon made, and I, a 
timid rider, felt that Luisa the 
mule, and myself, would travel 
amicably together. Gentle, hand- 
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some beast ! It says well of her 
that she carried me nearly one hun- 
dred and sixty miles without hap 
. 

is happy result, on my part, 
was more Hd good luck cha of 
good guidance. 

The modun was a little tire- 
some to start, and he danced about 
vigorously, with Eduardo on his 
back. It then transpired that he 
was a young,high-couraged animal, 
and that Marcos was taking him 
this long journey in order to tame 
him and complete his education. 
It came out afterwards that Marcos 
intended to sell him on the return 
journey, and would no doubt be 
able to do so at a high price. I 
was glad to hear this, as it se- 
cured good treatment to the ani- 
mals; not that I think Marcos 
was naturally cruel, but he was a 
hard man, and I do not do him 
injustice in saying, that to make 
‘money by the service of his mules 
was his first and paramount con- 
sideration. 

“Marcos is a good muleteer,” 


said Don Graciano, in allusion to 
him in our parting words, “ but he 
dearly loves money. Mind every 
thing is included in his contract 
with you ; and be sure you do not 
give him a cuarto to pay for for- 
age or stabling of the mules in the 
plaees you may have to stay in. He 
will try this, probably; but be.sure 
there is generally plenty of grass 
and water, and the animals are 
always better when they feed out 
at night.” é 

Marcos and Eduardo then came 
up, and received from me a peseta 
each for their daily expenses ; and 
it was agreed I should dispense this 
sum to them every morning on 
starting, and thus save difficulty in 
the accounts. We were now fairl 
on our way to the mountains, me | 
in a few words more, Don Graciano 
gave me “ God speed.” 

“ Marcos will bring me word of 
you when he returns home with 
the mules,” he said lastly. This 
hospitable stranger now bent his 
way to his dwelling-place, and I 
felt as if I had left a friend. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


We travelled a few miles in 
silence, for the men were evidently 
languid from the want of sleep, 
and I was too much engrossed by 
the beauty of the scenery, and in 
admiration of the glorious country 
through which we were passing, to 
need conversation. Luisa, the 
mule, carried me well, and her 
even pace left me at liberty to 
enjoy the sweet air of these mag- 
nificent Hondureian mountains, 
so little known to the outside 
world, and so little appreciated 
by those who dwell around them. 

Here, rock, wood, tree, shrub, 
and water are on a grand scale— 
all, so to speak, the best of their 
kind ; and the humble wild flowers, 


adorning the far - stretching fer- 
tile valleys which slope between the 
clefts, are rich in colour, and far 
from wanting in perfume. The 
varying lights—the glimmering 
opal and the deep purple haze 
alternating with the fairest blue 
of the heaven and the blackest 
depth of the cloud—as we passed 
on our way, presented a scene, the 
like of which I never had seen 
before, and never expect to see 
again. 

I may write, perhaps, with some 
partiality ; for what. the sea is to 
many, the mountains are to me. 
I was born amongst them, in the 
grand Pyrenees, and so I am their 
daughter. When sickness of body 
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and sorrow of heart fall upon me, 
I will arise and flee to the moun- 
tains. My strength surely comes 
from them. 

We ascended higher, and in the 
elastic air the men became re- 
freshed, and as hunger and noon- 
day approached, we agreed to halt. 
There was a hacienda picturesque- 
ly built in a cleft of the ranges. 
To this we wended our way, and 
were glad to see the chestnut-trees 
aretching grandly in front of this 
demesne. Here was shelter for 
the animals, for the grass and 
shade were deep all around ; and 
we human beings could sling a 
hammock on the lowest branches 
of the fine trees. 

The baggage - mule was disen- 
cumbered of my hammock and the 
little bag of provisions only. 

“We have only a short time,” 
said Marcos ; “ and as it is her first 
day’s journey, she will not be dis- 
tressed if she is not unladen until 


night.” 
Sion after, the lady of the haci- 


enda came out. “My servants 
saw you camping,” she said with a 
charming smile. ‘“ We have ill- 
ness in the house, and so my 
cousin and I have come to pay 
our compliments here. I regret 
that I cannot ask you under my 
roof.” 

The young lady alluded to as 
“my cousin” was a most lovely 
daughter of old Spain, about fifteen 
years of age. She said little, but 
seemed interested to meet, for the 
first time in her life (it appeared), 
an English lady, travelling through 
Spanish Honduras. 

This simple courteous welcome 

uite relieved me ; for I confess 

had felt somewhat abashed at 
walking, literally with bag and 
baggage, into a stranger’s territo- 
ry, and using it as if it were an 
inn. 

“T will send you some milk “and 
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coffee,” the lady said ; “and after 
that, I would recommend you to 
take a siesta. You seem to have 
good guides and animals. Ah, you 
want them in these parts! Adios.” 

The milk and coffee, so liberally 
promised, came by the hand of a 
mozo of the place. He told us 
that his mistress possessed large 
herds of cattle ; indeed, as far as 
eye could range, the fields and 
slopes were dotted thickly with 
kine. Then after helping me into 
the hammock, this mozo laid him- 
self down between my two com- 
panions, and the whole three of 
them siept soundly, with only the 
fallen timber for a pillow. I, in 
my more elevated position, simply 
rested, and bestowed a benison 
upon the soul who first invented 
the hammock. 

Exactly as two hours had passed, 
Marcos was on his feet. A mule- 
teer is warranted to awake at any 
moment, and so he almost always’ 
does. It is the only action of 
punctuality in the whole republic. 

The mozo gave us a_ helpin 
hand, and we started at a goo 
round pace for Arimesine. It was 
nearly dark when we rode up to 
the principal house in this place. 
The village was merely a broken 
square of thatched and yellow- 
washed hovels ; the principal one 
was posada, general store, and for- 
age “emporium” combined. Noth- 
ing of interest here, as my journal 
runs :— 

“Reached Arimesine at seven. 
Passed a‘fairly good night, as the 
woman of the house possessed some 
notions of propriety. Quite in 
clover, for I had a railed-off space, 
wherein to hang my hammock, 
divided from the public room by 
my travelling rug and a shawl 
hung on a high clothes-horse. The 
men slept in the verandah. There 
was a white basin in the establish- 
ment, and Eduardo got this filled 
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with water, and in a manner I 
managed to wash.” 

We were on our way very early 
the next morning, and travelled at 
a good pace. The country had be- 
come a iittle more broken, and foli- 
age in great luxuriance was begin- 
ning to disappear. Marcos gather- 
ed me some bunches of the quinine 
tree, which is a graceful shrub in 
all its stages. The flower is white, 
and is in shape a cross between the 
pentstemon of our gardens and the 
stephanotis. The latter lovely par- 
asite we saw at various intervals in 
great profusion. The peculiarity 
in the growth of the stephanotis is 
that it requires a background of 
some other climber to support it, 
and at the same time give it a 
slight protection from the sun. 
‘Thus aided, the plant will reach to 
an immense height, and I have 
seen it winding round the trunks 
of large trees, and spreading rich 
bunches of its blossoms far and 
wide, even if it have the slenderest 
stem of some other parasite round 
which to wind itself. Quite alone, 
the plant usually shrivels up, and 
at best deteriorates. 

As we rode onward the sandy 
ridges became toilsome to the 
mules’ feet, and it was here that 
we first found a specimen of the 
water-giving plants of the country. 
Eduardo recognised it instantly, 
and as he cut its thick stringy 
stem with his machete, a watery 
fluid oozed out, which had rather a 
sweet taste. The mozo had forgot- 
ten the name of this plant, but 
said it wascommon in Honduras, 
He mentioned another of rarer spe- 
cies, which he termed peligroso 
(dangerous), and which from its 
description must, I think, have re- 
ferred to the Mimersopa balata, an 
india-rubber water-giving plant. 

Astory is told that a Frenchman 
passing through Guiana met with 
this curious production of nature. 
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The coolness of the fluid as he 
tasted it induced him, as a precau- 
tionary measure, to qualify it with 
some kind of alcohol. The juice 
of the shrub coagulated in the 
unfortunate traveller’s stomach, 
and after a time of intense suffer- 
ing he died. An _ examination 
took place, and it was found that 
the internal organs were literally 
closed up by india-rubber. 

Thus it should be well under- 
stood by travellers in tropical coun- 
tries that every care must be taken 
in the use of these wonderful vege- 
table alleviators of human misery 
—thirst. 

The increasing heat, and the dis- 
appointment of not being able to 
meet with any refreshment in an 
one of the cottages whichwe passed, 
were making us all feel more or less 
out of sorts. Passing a narrow 
rivulet, I asked Marcos to fill me 
the gourd-shell, which wayfarers 
here always carry at their girdle, 
with water. “I am so thirsty,” I 
said; “ please attend to me quick.” 

Instead of complying with my 
request, the man turned round, and 
resolutely refused. “Not a drop, 
Sefiora,” said he ; “it would hurt 
you. Your muleteer must not let 
you drink here ; it would be bad 
for your health.” 

“ Why, Marcos ?” 

“ Because, Sefiora, the bottom of 
this rivulet is muddy ; there is no 
sand nor gravel; and look—see! 

ou would not like to risk swallow- 
ing one of these!” He pointed to 
a plant near the mule’s hoof : it 
was covered with dark brown blos- 
soms, which turned out, on inspec- 
tion, to be leeches. 

“ No, no,” said Marcos,—* not 
of this for you, Sefiora, nor for 
Eduardo, or the beasts. I know 
my duty.” 

I was sure that he did; and 
though my thirst was great, I said 
no more on the water question, but 
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instead I proposed that we should 
share a. bottle of wine, which Don 
Graciano had generously given me, 
as he said, “ for emergencies.” 

The bottle was soon produced 
from the canvas saddle-bags car- 
ried by the baggage-mule, speedily 
uncorked, and a draught poured out 
for me. No sooner had I tasted 
it than I returned the gourd to 
Marcos, with an expression of dis- 
gust. 

Marcos tasted, and then did 
Eduardo : wry faces and sputter- 
ing were the immediate effects of 
the taste of the potion on both. 

The matter soon explained itself. 
The heat of the sun and the jogging 
pace had turned the wine into very 
strong and very stringent vinegar. 
There was no help for it, and it 
was decided that we had better get 
on to San Juan del Norte as fast as 
possible. 

We had met a peasant in the 
morning, on his way to work in a 
maize-field : he directed us to San 
Juan del Norte, as being a good 
station whereat to pass the night 
and replenish our commissariat, 
which was becoming very low. It 
was therefore with great vigour 
that we pushed on to San Juan del 
Norte. 

The character of the land had 
now greatly changed, and we passed 
through marshy grass-land, which 
presented no interesting features, 
and was very heavy for the mule’s 
feet. We travelled through this 
for some time, and a thick soft 
rain, which fell with the dusk, did 
not improve matters. At length, 
in a down-pour, we did reach San 
Juan del Norte, Eduardo having 
ridden forward to secure accommo- 
dation, and search out the decentest 
dwelling. 

I saw by the expression of the 
lad’s face, as we rode into a little 
square of mean houses, that he was 
far from being delighted with the 


quarters which necessity had forced 
upon us. “It is a dreadful place, 
Sefiora,” said he, in a whisper ; “I 
have been to two houses, but this. 
old woman’s seems the best.” 

I looked round before dismount-- 
ing, and perceived an old woman, 
who might be any age she liked to- 
call herself after seventy, with white 
hair, and a very handsome pair of 
black eyes and eyebrows. She was. 
followed by a train of men, who- 
—_ be her sons and grandsons ;. 
and beyond these were several girls, 
mostly of the lowest class? who- 
stared with all their might, but 
said nothing. These were waiting 
to see me dismount. 

Whether the cause was fatigue, 
combined with the long fast and 
the damp, I never could explain,. 
for I had not felt ill; but as soon 
as Marcos had placed me on the 
ground, the whole of San Juan del 
Norte seemed to revolve on a pivot, 
and I fell down in a dead faint. A 
sensation of being dragged forward,. 
and the sound of voices a long way 
off, was the last perception of m 
senses. For many minutes all 
things were lost in utter uncon- 
sciousness. 

The return to life was not ef- 
fected in the usual method of 
administering cold water, smelling- 
salts, or other restoratives suitable 
to the attack ; but the pungent 
aguardiente (brandy), which Mar- 
cos not only applied to my nostrils. 
but forced down my throat also, 
was strong enough to rouse a. 
rhinoceros from the deepest swoon. 

My eyes quickly opened, and 
half raising myself in the ham- 
mock, I gasped out, “Oh, give me 
air! Marcos, send these people 
away ; and where did you get that 
horrid stuff ?” 

The old woman here advanced,. 
and stood on her dignity. “ Sefi- 
ora,” said she, “ do not be offended ; 
these people come to receive you 
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after the fashion of the country ; 
it is our custom when the stranger 
enters our village for all the inhab- 
itants to come out and offer wel- 
come. The rain has prevented 
many from being here ; but see, 
there are still some few.” 

Looking past her, I saw that a 
number of persons were standing 
in a group near the door, and evi- 
dently with the intention of stay- 
ing there until something vee A 
be said or done. So, getting out 
of the hammock, weak and giddy 


enoygh, I managed to bow to the. 


company, and say to the old woman 
in particular, that I hoped the 
inhabitants would excuse me, for 
I was really ill, and it was impera- 
tive that I should be alone for a 
while. 

The company in general seemed 
inclined to linger; but Marcos 
strode amongst them, and with a 
sweep of one eye “eye the door, 
whilst with the other he signed to 
them to make speedy exit. This 
was done with the air of an em- 
peror, and without the utterance of 
a single word. 

Marcos then asked Eduardo to 
go and look after the mules, and 
turning to the woman said— 

“ Hay lache aqui?” (Have you 
milk here ?) 

“ Nada,” (none) was the reply. 

“ Hay carne o tortillas?” (Have 
you meat or bread ?) 

“No,” was the decided reply. 

“Hay cafe?” (Have you cof- 


fee 2 

“Tampoco.” (Nor that either.) 

Here was a state of things ; and 
though the woman was perfectly 
civil, she did not make the slightest 
attempt to alleviate matters. 

The muleteer, with a shrug of 
his shoulders, then went out, say- 
ing he must go and buy food, 
wherever he could find it, and I 
was left alone with the “lady ” of 
the house. 


“Can I not have some place 
where I can be private?” I asked 
her gently. “Any corner will do, 
as I have brought my own ham- 
mock.” > 

“You can sling your hammock 
from these hooks,” she replied, 
pointing to two large iron stan- 
chions which projected from the 
solid beam running along the 
roof. 

“But have you no sleeping 
apartments for the females of your 
family ?” I inquire. 

“What for? We all sling our 
hammocks at night in this room. 
I have a bed-place, because I am 
too old to move about much. .We 
lie down in our clothes, and when 
the men go out to work in the 
morning, then we dress.” 

The guides coming in soon after 
the close of this dialogue, I con- 
sulted with them as to what was 
to be done ; and asked if my ham- 
mock could not be slung in the 
verandah at the back of this 
dwelling. 

I was told that this was im- 
possible. The rain was pouring 
steadily down. I must lie down 
in my clothes, and we would get 
away as early as possible on the 
morrow. Meanwhile Marcos had 
been able to get some coffee made, 
and he suggested that in the ab- 
sence of my guides to fetch this, 
I might change my shoes and ar- 
range my dress as best I could. 

here was nothing else to be 
done, and after my hammock was 
slung, and the mosquito-net thrown 
over it, I was supposed to be 
“quite private,” although in the 
course of the evening six persons 
of different sexes stepped into the 
other, hammocks, and laid them- 
selves down for the night’s rest. 
The old woman took off her upper 
garment, tied her head up in a 
cotton handkerchief, stepped into 
her bed-place, and without curtain 
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or mosquito-net travelled off to the 
land of Nod. 

The rain had driven the mos- 
quitoes into the gateny and ata 
later hour these pests became in- 
tolerable. A stir from without 
arrested my attention, and pre- 
sently a lad with an iron brasier 
entered, lighted a candle which 
was stuck against the wall, and 
returning to the brasier, seemed 


to stir it up. At that instant a. 


smoke and a most fearful smell 
pervaded the whole room, suffo- 
cating and nauseous in the extreme. 
I drew my net over my head, and 
lay wondering what this could 
mean ; but nobody else seemed to 
be annoyed, or even to take notice 
of the nuisance. A more miser- 
able night I never passed ; and it 
was with the greatest thankfulness 
that I saw a gleam of the morning’s 
light through the doorwhich opened 
to let the first riser out. 

Eduardo soon entered, and ex- 
pressed a hope that I had not 
suffered from the smoke, a flavour 
of which still pervaded the apart- 
ment. “It is worse than peat,” 
he said, “ for it is the droppings of 
the stable and cow-shed, which, 
when dry,are burnt,and are the most 
effectual remedy known against an 
invasion of mosquitoes at night ; 
but I know, Sejiora, you must have 
been nearly poisoned by the smell.” 

Soon: after, the mules and bag- 
gage were ready, and Marcos in- 

ormed me with great satisfaction 

that he had been able to procure 
a supply of queso (cheese). This 
“cheese” is really nothing better 
than curd, very sour and hard, 
turned wp with yellow borders. 
Being very much compressed, it 
takes up small space, and is usually 
eaten with ¢ortillas in all parts of 
the interior. 

We took leave of the woman of 
the house, and as I pressea a small 
gratuity into her hand, I thanked 
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her for the shelter her roof had 
afforded us. This was but right, as 
it was quite in her power to have 
refused us admission altogether ; 
and it was not for a traveller to 
grumble when the entertainment 
provided was such as the highest 
and lowest in the country are ac- 
customed to as a matter of course ; 
and, indeed, they know no other. 
A bowl of milk had been procured, 
which I drank before mounting, 
and thus I felt provisioned for the 
day. 
Our journey, after some miles 
of travel, began to be on the as- 
cent, and shortly we were far up 
the mountains. Here, losing the 
luxuriance of herbage and grass, 
we came upon rock and cedar and 
pine trees. Clumps of these last 
grew in great profusion, scenting 
the air with the peculiar health 
smell of the Aleppo fir, which, al- 
ternating with masses of the ele- 
gant deodara tree, gave a magnifi- 
cent. clothing to tracts of land 
which might otherwise be bare. 
The mountain was not a high one, 
but the descent on the other side 
was so abrupt that I was glad to 
get off and walk, notwithstanding 
that the path was little else than an 
assemblage of loose stones, mingled 
with gravel and dust. Gradually 
this path narrowed, and we entered 
a high defile, so full of rock and 
holes and enormous roots of trees, 
that every step had to be picked 
with care, and our wary baggage- 
mule slipped for the first time, and 
more than once seemed on the verge 
of tumbling head over heels. 

Here I could not help admiring 
the wonderful skill, and, I may 
say, the tact of both mule and 
maleteer. Did Marcos run for- 
ward, and, by the short rope which 
was attached to the head, guide 
the baggage-mule %& another part, 
or jump with her from stone to 
stone, Luisa would stop, look at 
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what was going on in front, and 
imitate precisely what her com- 
panion was being led todo. The 
macho, being younger, required all 
Eduardo’s care, and it often dis- 
played an inclination to kick every 
stone to pieces that came in its 
way. Sometimes the beasts would 
decline to walk where Marcos 
uided them ; and when they re- 
fused the path, it was always be- 
cause insecure stones or a hole were 
in the way, or some obstacle which 
the muleteer had overlooked. Mar- 
cos, on his part, never insisted 
.where the mules steadily refused 
to go onwards. “They are very 
wise,” said he; “they know better 
where to walk thanI do. They 
like my help when they really need 
it, poor mules !” 
en with a touch or a pat the 
mules were told conversationally 
how hard it was for us others ; 
and further on the man called, 
*Mulas, mulas, do you not hear 
the sound of the water? On, my 
mulas, on.” 

A grateful sound we all heard, 
that of a low rushing noise, rising 
and falling like the murmur of the 
wind. It was the voice of a brawl- 
ing stream, which flowed at the 
outlet of the defile. Save the 
rush of little children’s feet over 
an upper floar, there is no sound 
sweeter to me than the rippling of 
a running steam over a pebbly 
bed in the hot summer-tide. 
Weary and travel-stained as we 
were, what in nature could give 
us kinder welcome than the call of 
the delicious water, with its wealth 
of cascade and spout and gentle 
flow? Water that here contained 
within itself a myriad of loving 
voices, one of which specially 
seemed to tell us that it was wait- 
ing to lavegour feet, and spread 
out wide a veil of argentine drops, 
should we descend further into its 
depths to bathe and live. 


We had heard its call from afar ; 
and now the mules quickened their 
ace and snuffed the air, and we 
uman things pulled ourselves to- 
gether, and marched bravely for. 
ward, for down a winding path in 
front we had descried a glint of 
the tossing stream—a friend indeed. 
Eduardo ran forward, and, boy- 
like, dashed into the brook, danced 
from stone to stone, and danced 
again, and plunged his head into. 
the water, and shouted, “La agua, 
la querida agua!” (the water, the: 
beloved water !) and then, between 
him and Marcos, I was taken from 
the saddle, and in their strong 
arms I found myself seated on 
the bank on the opposite side, 
wondering. 

A moment or two afterwards a 
gourd-shell was filled for my use, 
and I was asked to drink to ET 
Hondo, the water-god of this 
lovely region, from whom old 
legend saith the name of Hondu- 
ras is derived. 

Dear water-sprite, whoever you 
may be, or whoever you may have: 
been, I did drink to you with a 
benison ; for did I not feel thank- 
ful that at last in your sweet do- 
main I could indulge in the salu- 
tary life-giving bath? I forgot 
San Juan del Norte and all its 
woes, as I called to my attendants 
to search for a secluded spot in 
which I might wash and’ be clean. 


Right willingly did I drink to EI 


Hondo. 

The mules were taken across and 
unloaded, as there was plenty of 
grass, and we decided to remain 
two hours in this shady spot ; for 
here it would seem that the sun 
had retired in favour of 
Hondo, and we were willing to 
take advantage of the comforts 
which were poured upon us. Ed- 
uardo routed from among the 
wraps an old blue bathing-gown, 


which had generally served as 4 
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mattress for my hammock, and 
armed with soap and towels, I made 
my way to the primitive bathing- 
place. 

“Now, Sefiora,” said this good 
young fellow, “you will be as 
private as possible, and we will go 
a good way off, and will be sure 
to watch and prevent anybod 
coming near you. Marcos seers 
will light a fire and make the coffee, 
and we can eat our breakfast be- 
fore you are finished. And I will 
have your breakfast ready—we 
have got eggs—and then when 
you breakfast, we can smoke and 
sleep ; eh, Sefiora ?” 

‘This arrangement suited me 
well, and I found my way a little 
up-stream, to a curvature in the 
bank, which served admirably for 
the purpose, as it was screened by 


a mass of low - spreading bushes, 


and in its centre stood a high stone, 
over which a mimic cascade just 
made impetus enough to act asa 
shower-bath. It would be ungra- 
cious to pass over the enjoyment 
of the delicious luxury, without a 
word to those who sit at home, 
and perhaps cannot believe that a 
bath can be taken in this wise in 
the open air without some infringe- 
ment of delicacy. 

“My friends,” I reply to such 
objectors, “there is much more 
immodesty in the bathing-places 
of Brighton, Havre, Dieppe, where 
the meretricious costumes dis- 
played under the name of ‘ bath- 
ing- dress,’ are enough in.many 
cases to strike terror into the 
most hardened beholder. Wit- 
ness the fat objects who crusade 
down the beach in bolster - cases, 
short at knee, and denuded at 
bosom ; and who know, and are 
not unwilling to know, that their 
masculine acquaintance are look- 
ing on with more or less of criti- 
cism, according as their feelings 
may be tenieednds or malevolent.” 
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Here there was no gapin in- 
ning crowd, and I felt oe Fg 
the conviction that my guides 
would abhor the slightest attempt 
to look upon me until I should 
dressed. Had I gallivanted about 
in a harlequin’s attire, such as is 
seen constantly on the persons of 
the bathers at fashionable watering- 
places in England, they, in their 
uncivilisation, would have regard- 
ed me with the greatest contempt, 
and perhaps would have called 
me mad. So my bath was begun 
and ended in-enjoyabie ease and 
privacy ; and my bathing- gown 
being taken to a bush whereon the 
sun did shine, I had nothing to do 
but eat my breakfast, spread on 
soft grass, about which grows in 
great profusion many varieties of 
the Digitalis. 

The mules had also undergone @ 
rubbing and scrubbing ; the har- 
ness and baggage were neatly 
stowed away under the trees ; and 
the men, after attending to thy 
wants, turned to a smoke and a 
sleep. 

They had earned it well and 
fairly, and so I promised to act 
sentinel ; and whilst they slept, I 
sat under a tree, and arranged the 

ages of my journal—a little grey 
bird, with scarlet -tipped wings, 
just looking near now and then to 
see that Soltera was doing the 
thing fairly. 

The delicious coolness and si- 
lence of the place was more than 


“compensation for the late wretched 


night ; and it. was with real reluc- 
tance that I called out “Time,” 
when the two hours allotted for 
rest had passed away. 

The sun was fierce when, after a 
careful reloading, we again set out : 
the journey was to be all hill-work, 
up the side of a grand mountain, 
which in a short time became so 
toilsome, that it was all I could do 
to keep my seat, and even Marcos 

x 
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was ee to ride longer in his turn 
with Eduardo than was his wont. 

Our accommodation on _ this 
night was more comfortable, it 
being at a farmhouse a little off 
the Rghwead. The next day pre- 
sented no particular features ; and 
the day after that I had occasion 
to take advantage of Don Gra- 
ciano’s caution with respect to 
Marcos’s propensity for making 
money in all shapes and ways. 

We arrived at a small village, 
and the public schoolroom had 
been most kindly placed at our 
disposal by the master. My ham- 
mock was to be slung in the room, 
and the men were to sleep in the 
verandah on. benches. 

I had just settled myself for the 
night, when, to my surprise, Marcos 
lifted the latch and walked in. 

* Sefiora,” said he, “ I want half 
a dollar, please.” 

“ What for? Why do you come 
at this time ?” 

*T have put the mules into the 
stable of the place, and I want the 
money to pay for them.” This 
with a very decided air. 

“No, Marcos,” I replied, “I 
will not give you the money. In 
the first place, you had no business 
to put the mules in the public 
stables without consulting me ; in 
the second place, you know you 
expressly promised never to do so 
unless there were a scarcity of grass 
and water.” 

“There is a scarcity of grass 
and water here.” 

“That is strange, Marcos; the 
schoolmaster told me that there 
was abundance of both ; besides, I 
saw Luisa feeding in a meadow 
not an hour ago.” é; 

“Then you will not pay for 
stabling, Sefiora.” 

“Most certainly not; you can 
do so if you choose,” I replied. 

“ Sefiora,” answered Marcos, “ if 
you do not give me the money, I 
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will leave you and go home when 
we get to Comayagua.” 

“No, Marcos ; if you leave me, 

ou will go to-morrow morning, 

e can settle at the office of the 
alcalde here ; you will have broken 
your engagement, and so I must 
place the pee before the alcalde, 
and he will arrange what I am to 
pay you. Good night; shut the 
door behind you, and don’t come 
in here till I call. Now go.” 

The man stared at me, but said 
nothing. After waiting a moment, 
he turned on his heel and went 
out, shutting the door with a clang. 

The situation was uncomfortable 
enough, but I was determined not 
to be victimised. The matter cer- 
tainly was small, but to accede to 
this demand would only be to open 
the way to further extortion. I 

lumed myself, too, on the way I 

ad dragged in the alcalde, as I 
had not the faintest idea whether - 
such a functionary existed in the 

lace or not. My sheet-anchor was 
In reality the schoolmaster, who 
had promised to call upon me in 
the morning. But alcalde sounded 
legal and formal, and I felt sure 
that the word had vanquished 
Marcos utterly. 

Eduardo knocked very early in 
the morning, and brought in a 
large red jar of soft water and some 
nice towels sent by the worthy 
schoolmaster. The lad looked at 
me as if something was to be said, 
but I resolutely held my peace. 
Had I not heard voices in confabu- 
lation under the verandah ? 

“Go and find out, Eduardo, 
where the office of the alcalde 
is,” I said at length ; “‘ we cannot 
start till I have seen him.” 

“ Sefiora, the mules are saddled, 
and we are going to take our coffee, 
—and—Seiiora, Marcos would like 
to speak you—now—Seiiora ; it 
was the aguardiente.” F 

“Let Marcos come in at once, 
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I replied, throwing my large shawl 
over me, and looking as if I had 
never heard of the man in my 
life. 

Marcos came tome. “ Oh, Sefi- 
ora, do not mind the foolish words 
I.said last night,” the muleteer 
exclaimed, looking quite subdued : 
“ it was all a mistake. I am read 
to go. The mules are saddled. 
Sefiora, I will take care of you, 
and see that you cross the Juan.” 

“Very well,Marcos,” I answered, 
“you can do as you please, and I 
want to start early. Go and get 
your breakfast now, like a good 
fellow ~~ hombre). I am sure 
you will take me across the river 
safely.” 

This time the man went out with 
a laugh, and I laughed in my 
sleeve, thankful to have escaped 
the necessity of consulting the a/- 
calde, and all the annoyances which 
the interview would have surely 
entailed. 

We were soon on our way, led 
out for a short distance by the 
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courteous schoolmaster. He had 


heard from Eduardo, it appeared, 

all the particulars of the little 

skirmish with Marcos, and he con- 

gratulated me on my victory. 

sy are a 
e. 


“The men tell me 
brave little lady,” said 

“T ought to be. I am the 
daughter and sister of two brave 
men who fought and died for their 
country.” 

“God rest them! Go you with 
God.” This was the schoolmaster’s 
farewell. 

. Fairly now on the trot, our ob- 
ject was to cross the river Juan 
efore night, as reports from vari- 
ous persons had agreed as to its 
being much swollen by recent rain, 
and that its condition was not 
favourable for passing over. We 
therefore travelled fast, hardly 
waiting to take food. After a 
few hours we found ourselves on 
the banks of a wide river, in com- 
pany with some Indian women who 
were filling their water-jars at the 
stream. 
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THE LIFE OF LORD LYTTON. 


BioGrapny in its present form 
is altogether a modern invention. 
Of yore the records of the most 
famous men were seldom longer 
than the magazine article of our 
day. Reynolds is said to have 
read through Johnson’s life of Pope 
while standing with his arm rest- 
ing on the mantelpiece ; indeed all 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets to- 
gether fall short in bulk of the life 
of Scott, of Dickens, or the present 
life of Bulwer. The life of Shake- 
speare, excluding comment and 
apocrypha, might be contained in 
a couple of octavo pages. -Many 
famous personages have had no 
other memoir than notices prefixed 
to their works. It was Boswell 
who set the fashion, which his 
success confirmed, of placing before 
us not only the great character, 
but the individual man, with his 
mode of utterance in speech and 
in letters, his prejudices, the in- 
cidents of his daily life, his pecu- 
liar ways, his bodily aspect, and 
his . A further stage was 
reached when a near relative or a 


professed eulogist undertook the 


office of biographer ; sometimes 
with excellent results, as in Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott, but only too 
often displaying chiefly the inor- 
dinate devotion of the chronicler. 
Finally, we have the deliberate au- 
pm ee EY author’s recollec- 
tions and revised journalising about 
himself—which, if in some respects 
@ more authentic and intimate 
chronicle than could have been 
framed by any other person, may 
also, quite unconsciously to the 
writer, be more than commonly de- 
ceptive. The most notable example, 
perhaps, which existsof that rare 


production—a sincere self-portrait- 
ure by a genuine man—is the Auto- 
biography of Anthony Trollope. 
For all these forms of biography 
an appetite prevails so general and 
so insatiable, that a great many 
readers find entertainment in the 
lives of persons who are in no 
way specially remarkable. When 
Smith’s Life of Brown, Robin- 
son’s of Jones, do not pass unap- 
preciated, the Life of Bulwer can. 
not fail of an audience. His 
endowments were so remarkable 
as justly to create a desire to know 
what manner of a man their 
possessor was ; and his character 
was so marked, individual, and in- 
teresting, as well to repay the in- 
quiry. When he died, ten years 
ago, he had been for more than 
forty years a personage—a person- 
age, too, the current of whose fame 
was fed by so many streams that 
it went onexpanding to the end. 
As a novelist, popular from the 
first, he was one of the very few 
whose genius gained in strength 
and flavour withtime. ‘ The Cax- 
tons,’ written in middle life, and 
published in these pages, was an 
immense advance on ‘ Pelham’; 
and the tale of his completed works 
showed such variety of high-class 
excellence, that it was rightly said 
in an obituary notice of him in this 
Magazine, that his death had de- 
prived his country of her foremost 
man of letters. He was always 
writing, and never at any stage 
showed a sign of having writ- 
ten himself out. He succeeded 
tothe audience, and in some de- 
gree partook of the characteristics, 
of two famous writers who could 
no longer satisfy the tastes they 
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had created. At a time when 
Byron was still a pagan deity, 
worshipped by romantic youth, 
Bulwer arose to carry on the 
Byronic tradition. Don Juan, 
clad by a fashionable tailor, and 
with a seat in Parliament, fre- 
quently reappeared among us, 
and was always sure of a Donna 
Julia in the boudoirs of Mayfair 
or of the Faubourg St Germain. 
Prose Laras and Corsairs and 
Giaours again, stalked before us, 
intoning the sentiments which 
the young called passionate, the 
old high-flown. And at the same 
time, to no quarter did the ad- 
mirers of Scott look with more 
interest than to the young author 
of ‘Pelham’ and ‘ Devereux.’ 
His aim, like Scott’s, was the re- 
presentation of an epoch, whether 
the present or another, by painting 
its manners and setting its imagin- 
ary men inaction. But the differ- 
ence in their methods was too 
complete to admit of any com- 
parison, and may be seen, in a 
compendious form, in the prefaces 
introductory to later editions of 
their novels. While Scott narrates 
in these the circumstances under 
which the incidents and characters 
of his story were impressed on his 
memory, or were bodied forth b 

his imagination, and how the tale 
itself subsequently took shape in 
his mind, Bulwer gives us an essay 
on the philosophy of art, states an 
abstract problem in life or conduct, 
and explains how the ensuing novel 
is its demonstration. Bulwer’s 
method had its own special value, 
and it was infinitely better that he 
should work in his own way than 
imitate Scott, however successfully. 
But in these days, when the wand 
of the Northern Magician is losing 
its power with each successive gen- 
eration, it is only just to record our 
conviction that, even in employing 
the resources of the art which he 
seems to ignore, he is supreme, 
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We have never wavered in our be- 
lief, after all that has been said by 
devotees about Miss Austen and 
Charlotte Bronté, about Dickens, 
Thackeray, George Eliot, and Vic- 
tor Hugo, that Scott at his best is 
the prince of novelists. Certainty 
of touch, richness of colour, inter- 
est of plot, vitality of character, 
humour, pathos, descriptive faculty, 
set forth in narrative the genial 
ease of which conveys a sense of 
mastery and power, combine to 
place him on a height unapproach- 
ed by any other writer of romance. 
Be that as it may, there was a 
large public ready for Bulwer, and 
he was a favourite with it from 
the first. For readers of primitive 
tastes there was great variety of 
romantic incident, situation, and 
adventure; while another large 
class was attracted by the evidence 
of thought and the mixture of 
philosophy which seemed to ren- 
der novel-reading respectable by 
elevating story-telling to a higher 
stage. And while his novels were 
the mainstay of his popularity, 
there were other fields in which he 
was a personage of mark, and his 
successes in which widened and 
strengthened the foundations of 
his fame. Essays, in themselves 
evidences of a mind unusually 
thoughtful and discursive ; poetry, 
both original and in the form of 
translations from ancient and mod- 
ern classics; plays which man- 
agers accepted and audiences ap- 
plauded ; speeches in Parliament 
and a place in the Cabinet—com- 
bined to keep him before the pub- 
lic as a man not merely of great 
but of singularly various ability. 
When he was about fifty he be- 
gan an autobiography which forms 
the substance of the first volume 
of the Life ; but it was never com- 
pleted, and does not even include 
the beginning of the literary and 
public career, the record of which 
must supply the chief interest of 
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the biography. Apart from the 
skilled workmanship of the prac- 
tised chronicler, the recollections 
of his childhood and youth are not 
likely to inspire, or to satisfy, curi- 
osity ; but they contain one inci- 
dent of importance, for it left a 

rmanent mark on his mind and 

is works, and illustrates what 

will be to many an unsuspected 
quality of his nature. 

When he was between seventeen 
and eighteen, and while living asa 
pupil in the house of a clergyman 
at Ealing, he had a mysterious 
love-adventure. For a time not 
specified, but apparently lasting 
through the summer, he used to 
meet, under a dwarf tree overhang- 
ing a little stream in a meadow 
near Ealing, a young lady about 
his own age, whose time was left 
very much at her own disposal. 
Whatever attractions she may have 
derived from the glow of his fancy, 
it is apparent that he saw in her 
something like a divinity. He re- 

aired to their meetings with the 
eelings with which Rhecus may 
have sought the oak where dwelt 
his Beye Her face always con- 
tinued to be his ideal of beauty ; 
her affection, no less strong than 
his own, his ideal of feminine ten- 
derness. She was for him glorified 
into a being sacred beyond human- 
ity, to be approached with feelings 
as devout as they were ardent. 
But admiration even so deep as 
this is not unexampled in lovers of 
eighteen. The empire which Mary 
Chaworth established over Byron 
at an earlier age was powerful 
enough to be the inspiration at 
a later time of some of his most 
= and popular poetry. But 

yron’s may be called a boy’s fancy 
in comparison with the permanency 
of Bulwer’s devotion. Like Rhecus 
he soon lost his goddess for ever, 
and she was mourned for as only 
goddesses should be mourned—that 
1s to say, as a man may lament 
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throughout his life the loss of what 
had promised happiness too great 
for expectation, and which not even 
fancy could ever restore. It was, 
he says, “a brief tale of true pas- 
sion and of great sorrow— a tale 
never to be told.” One day she 
failed to meet him, and never came 
again. ‘Some months afterwards 
there came a letter. Not from her, 
She was married. She, whose heart, 
whose soul, whose every thought 
was mine to the last, she who never 
spared even a dream to another, 
lost, lost to me for ever ! ” 

Three years later, when dying, 
she wrote to him expressing a 
wish that he should visit her 
grave. He made a pilgrimage to 
the north of England in obedience 
to this desire, passed a night of 
suffering on the spot, yet left it 
at dawn “as if rebaptised or re- 
born. 1 recovered the healthful 
tone of my mind; and. the stage 
of experience and feeling through 
which my young life had passed 
contributed largely to render me 
whatever I have since become.” 
This, however, was far from im- 
plying that here he dismissed his 
sorrowful remembrance of the past. 
The anguish of that night was re- 
corded ina poem called “ The Tale 
of a Dreamer.” It was inevitable 
that this should recall Byron’s 
“Dream.” The two cases were 80 
strikingly similar in their chief 
incidents, that had they been tales 
of fiction, one would have been 
condemned as a copy. Whole 
passages might be quoted from the 
earlier poem which would exactly 
apply to the later history. Re- 
membering how strong was the 
influence of Byron on the clever 
young men of those days, it was 
certain that the later utterance, 
though the outpouring of strong 
and genuine feeling, would be more* 
or less an echo. Yet Bulwer had 
more than common power of ver- 
sification, and his lines, though 
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not calculated to catch the ear’or 
charm the fancy like the melodi- 
ous lament of Byron, are good 

oetry,—infinitely better than the 

oggerel—also inspired by admira- 
tion of Byron—which his clever 
contemporary found a place for in 
the pages of, we think, ‘ Venetia.’ 
In Bulwer’s first published novel, 
‘Falkland,’ the hero’s recollections 
of his youth contain the brief but 
exact record of the real incidents. 
In an essay in the ‘Student’ 
there is a kind of prose monody 
inspired by the same deep sorrow. 
The epic of “ King Arthur, ” writ- 
ten long afterwards, has three fine 
stanzas, which owe their inspira- 
tion to that early source. And in 
the last work he ever wrote, when 
quite an old man, the love episode 
was still a transcript of these inef- 
faceable impressions. His son tells 
us that he was greatly agitated in 
reading the manuscript aloud,— 
that when the chapter was fin- 
ished describing enelm Chill- 
ingly’s suffering’s at Lily’s grave, 
he was dejected to a degree that his 
listeners were unable at that time 
to account for. Besides all these 
testimonies of his unforgotten grief, 
many passages throughout his 
works assure us of its enduring 
influence in his heart. 

It is not our function to recon- 
cile the undoubted depth and per- 
manency of this attachment with 
the susceptibility to the charms of 
the other sex which the biography 
shows to have been a main feat- 
ure of his early life, and which is 
proved by the whole course of his 
novels to have characterised him 
to theend. He owned soon after- 
wards a very different kind of 
enchantment, under the spells of 
a very different kind of siren. 
Lady Caroline Lamb, best known 
by the connection of her name 
with Byron’s, a very frisky matron 
of somewhat mature years, took a 
fancy to the clever young colle- 


gian, and flirted and corresponded 
with him for some months of the 
very year of Byron’s death ; but 
she soon abandoned him for ‘‘ Mr 
Russell, a fashionable beau, ex- 
tremely handsome, but dull, in- 
sipid, and silly.” The effect of this 
intimacy may be traced (besides in 
several unpublished novels) in the 
Lady Roseville of ‘ Pelham’ and the 
Lady Hasselton of ‘ Devereux’; and 
he may have repeated in other 
novels the favourite situation, pro- 
bably derived from “ Don Juan” of 
the introduction of the hero to 
fashionable life, and to the extreme 
of flirtation, by a mature but. still 
charming lady, generally the frien¢ 
of his mother. 

Bulwer was entered at Cam 
bridge, first at Trinity, then a- 
Trinity Hall. The intellectual 
youth is fortunate who meets early 
with gifted and congenial asso- 
ciates, for he probably gains from 
them the best part of his educa- 
tion. He learns to recognise vari- 
ous kinds of excellence, to measure 
himself with others, to know his 
relative powers, and finds in his 
intercourse with high minds both 
achief pleasure and a chief stimulus. 
Bulwer’s associates were Praed, 
“first in readiness and wit,” but 
who never fulfilled the promise of 
his youth; Cockburn, who was 

robably indebted for much of his 
ater success to his college reputa- 
tion, and who displayed to the last 
qualities better suited to dazzle 


undergraduates than to impress his 


brethren of the bench; Charles 
Buller, Wilson, and Maurice ; and 
Benjamin Hall Kennedy, “a young 
iant in learning.” With these 
ulwer took part in the debates of 
the Union Club. 


‘‘Men came from London to hear 
us... . The greatest display of elo- 
quence I ever witnessed at the club 
was made by a man some years our 
senior, and who twice came up during 
my residence to grace our debates— 
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the now renowned Macaulay. The 
first of these speeches was on the 
French Revolution ; and it still lingers 
in my recollection as the most heart- 
stirring effort of that true oratory which 
seizes hold of the passions, transports 
you from yourself, and identifies you 
with the very life of the orator, that it 
has ever been my lot to hear—saving, 
yes , one speech by O'Connell, de- 
ive to an immense crowd in the 
open air. Macaulay—in point of power, 
passion, and effect—never equalled that 
speech in his best day in the House of 
Commons. His second speech, upon 
the Liberty of the Press, if I remember 
rightly, was a failure.” 

In these debates Bulwer was a 
conspicuous figure; he also suc- 
ceeded in gaining a general repu- 
tation for ability, and in exercis- 
ing that power of application which 
always distinguished him ; and won 
the prize for English poetry, in a 
poem on Sculpture, dealing (we 
may venture to assume) rather 
with. the picturesque than the 


technical aspect of that difficult 
art. 

The autobiography ends with his 
twenty-second year, soon after he 


had left college. It is probable 
that, to all but his intimate ac- 
uaintances, he appeared at this 
time as a youth merely eccentric 
and dandified, and perhaps affect- 
ed—characteristics which, joined 
to his sense of superiority, were 
likely rather to repel than to at- 
tract. But those who knew him 
better had already learned to ex- 
pect that his ambition and capa- 
city would conduct him to emi- 
nence. The only doubt was as to 
which of the many paths open to 
him he would select. He had it 
in him to become an essayist, a 
writer of fiction, a poet, a parlia- 
mentary orator, or a student. Nor 
was he without experience of a 
kind very uncommon at his age. 
He had looked on the world with 
an observant eye, exercising his 
activity of mind and his construc- 
tive faculty in framing theories 
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about the philosophy of life ; while 
the grief he had passed through 
had struck in his nature a chord 
which vibrated through his whole 
existence, and imparted to all his 
thoughts and works a tone of seri. 
ous romance. 

His choice of literature as the 
chief occupation of his life was 
determined by the unfortunate 
circumstances of his early man- 
hood. A mutual interest sprang 
up between him and Rosina 
Wheeler, a young Irish lady of 
great beauty. His mother, for 
what will seem to most mothers 
just and excellent reasons, strongly 
opposed the match. His income, 
independent of what his mother 
gave him, was quite insufficient 
to marry on. Miss Wheeler had 
next to nothing ; and her mother, 
who lived separate from her hus- 
band, was “the del esprit of a 
little group of socialists and free- 
thinkers, to the support of whose 
doctrines she devoted both her 
purse and her pen.” It was in- 
evitable that Mrs Bulwer, ambi- 
tious for her son, and building his 
future happiness on a very different 
kind of alliance, should be actively 
hostile to this; and Bulwer, the 
most affectionate of sons, believ- 
ing that it was not a case where 
the affections on either side were 
strongly engaged, promised his 
mother that he would not marry 
without her consent. Having 
given Miss Wheeler, to whom he 
was at that time under no en- 
gagement, to understand what his 
mother’s view of the matter was, 
and that he was entirely dependent 
on her, he betook himself to a dis- 
tance from temptation. But he 
was presently made aware that 
there was another side to the 
question, which he could not thus 
easily dispose of. Miss Wheeler, 
far from making a corresponding 
effort, let him know that she was 
quite prepared to brave his mother’s 
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opposition. It was under these cir- 
cumstances that Bulwer, weighing 
his obligations to each, found him- 
self so bound to Miss Wheeler, whose 
singular family circumstances had 
left her unusually friendless, that 
he could not keep his promise to 
his mother. He therefore returned 
to the young lady, and engaged 
himself; upon which there ensued 
a correspondence with his mother, 
full, on his part, of openness, 
reasonableness, and affectionate 
leading. Up to this point 
Mrs Bulwer had done nothing 
inconsistent with the truest wish 
for the welfare of her favourite 
son. Had his choice fallen more 
happily, she would have been the 
most indulgent of parents; and 
that his fate should have impelled 
him in a direction so opposed to 
her views, was a terrible misfor- 
tune for both. But it was simpl 

a misfortune—one in which bot 

parties were absolutely right from 
their own points of view, and fate 
only was to blame. A new situa- 
tion, however, now presented itself 
with his marriage. The time of 
remonstrance was over, but not, 
unhappily, the time of maternal 
displeasure. His mother was for 
years unappeasable, though her 
son, whenever an opening was 
afforded, continued to address her 
in terms the most manly and affec- 
tionate,—such as cannot fail to 
impress the reader with the sense 
that here was a character revealing 
itself, under heavy pressure, as of 
unusual strength and excellence, 
and such also, we will say, as 
should have restored him to her 
affection. But the mother’s sense 
of injury prevailed. Representing 
his breach of faith to her as the 
cause of estrangement,—though 
the real sting probably lay in the 
defeat of her hopes for a match 
such as should correspond with her 
high and just sense of her son’s 
value,—she not only broke off all 


intercourse with him, but accepted 
his resignation of the large allow- 
ance which he had hitherto re- 
ceived from her. The marriage 
took place in 1827, when he was 
twenty-four; and the imprudence 
of that step—always foreseen and 
admitted by him—at once made 
itself felt. The young pair might 
have lived on what they had in a 
humble and economical way. But 
Bulwer’s projects were different. 
Though all his life a man of careful 
habits, he thought nothing extra- 
vagant that could minister to the 
enjoyment of his wife, who had 
not herself the slightest idea of 
economy or.management ; and they 
started on a large scale of expen- 
diture, thus entering on a course 
which led in more than one way 
to disastrous consequences. 
Bulwer’s sense of honour was so 
high, that the endeavour to con- 
tinue to live beyond his means 
would have been to him an impos- 
sibility. But he believed, and 
proved, that he could by his own 
efforts raise his means to the level 
of his expenses. In the determina- 
tion to do this, he accepted every 
kind of literary work that was 
offered to him. Magazines, re- 
views, newspapers, and the vol- 
umes known to that generation as 
annuals, received incessant con- 
tributions from his pen, very few 
of which have been rescued, or, 
probably, have been found worth 
rescuing, from the oblivion which 
naturally awaited them. It was 
not wholesome literary work—it 
was toil and drudgery. But at 
the same period he found time to 
finish ‘Pelham,’ which, pleasing the 
public, brought him offers for 
novels advantageous enough to 
justify him in devoting his pen 
henceforth chiefly to the composi- 
tions which exercised all his best 
faculties, and have made him fa- 
mous. But the incessant activity of 
his mind, and the labours to which 
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it prompted him, proved too much 
for his never robust health. Even 
this result was not more lamenta- 
ble than the effect on his domes- 
tic life. ‘So incessantly,” wrote 
his wife to his mother, “is he occu- 

ied, that I seldom or never see 

im, till about two or three in the 
morning, for five minutes.” It is 
evident that no amount of literary 
labour would account sufficiently 
for this neglect of his wife—and 
that, if the statement is not exag- 
gerated, she had grave cause of 
complaint. Many circumstances 
are wanting to explain a situa- 
tion which is in itself incredible. 
However this may be, things were 
evidently tending, even in these 
early days, towards the estrange- 
ment which finally became irre- 
mediable. 

The novels which he produced 
within the period of his life com- 
prehended in the present instal- 
ment of biography, were five in 
number—namely, ‘Falkland,’ ‘ Pel- 
ham,’ ‘Devereux,’ ‘The Disowned,’ 
and ‘Paul Clifford.’ ‘Falkland’ was 
written before his marriage,—a 
gloomy story, or, rather, an essay 
upon a distressing situation created 
for characters which were mostl 
too unattractive to excite muc 
interest in the reader, yet dis- 
paying earnestness and power. 

erhaps the best testimony to its 
merit 1s his mother’s really clever 
criticism, conveyed in a letter, in 
which, after enthusiastic praise of 
what she deemed its excellences, 
she freely censured its faults, end- 
ing by saying, “Child, this is un- 
worthy of you.” It was his next 
book, ‘Pelham,’ which gained his 
public and fixed his vocation. A 
few years before, Disraeli had 
made a clever coxcomb his hero, 
and showed how amusing the 
sketch of sheer audacity, giving 
the adventurer, its possessor, an 
extraordinary influence in what 
was then called “high life,” might 
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be. Pelham also was a clever 
coxcomb ; he, too, moved in the 
fashionable and political world, 
showing an adroitness far beyond 
his years, and exercising an infin. 
ence far beyond his position. But 
Pelham was also represented as a 
man of honour, with sentiment and 
principle beneath his coxcombry ; 
and his cleverness, instead of end. 
ing as Vivian Grey’s ended, in the 
exposure of an unprincipled char- 
latan, led him to success, and 
his varied career, interesting all 
through, left the reader satisfied 
as weil as pleased. The immatur. 
ity of the author is, it is true, fre- 
quently visible: the conduct of 
the hero during his canvass of a 
constituency, intended to display 
his dexterity, was more adapted to 
broad comedy than to a novel, and 
would in real life have appeared 
as vulgar impudence; in the clever 
episode of the student Clutterbuck, 
that personage’s simplicity and an- 
tique phraseology are overdrawn ; 
while in the entertaining scenes 
with the gourmet, Lord Guloseton, 
their creator would not, a few 
years later, have represented the 
gluttonous host as entertaining a 
single guest at a dinner, .meant to 
be especially choice, with, besides 
a pair of fowls, entrées of filets de 
poulet and of veal—a combination 
quite incredible on the part of 
professed epicure, and therefore 
false to the picture. But there 
was a vivacity and impetus in the 
book which would have carried the 
reader airily over greater defects 
than these. There was. a melo- 
dramatic thread woven into the 
plot which perhaps pleased more 
than it offended; and the character 
of Glanville, so strongly imbued 
with the odour of the footlights 
as to seem now quite incongruous 
in a tale of ordinary life, had for 
readers of those days this much 
in common with Pelham, that each 
was a different phase of the Byronie 
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hero. And all the merits of the 
book were far more conspicuous 
then than now, when as a picture 
of manners it is somewhat obsolete, 
and gave assurance no less of ver- 
satility than of power. 

This versatility displayed itself 
in the subject of his next work, 
‘Devereux,’ intended to be a pic- 
ture of the times of Queen Anne. 
Here the melodramatic element 
came out very strongly indeed. 
- The hero’s brothers, and tutor, and 
wife, and father-in-law, are of the 
stagiest ; and on such grounds it 
is dismissed in the biography with 
less respect than, as we think, it 
deserves. The hero is a very fair 
hero ; and the early scenes at Dev- 
ereux Court, with the clever and 
pleasant characters of Sir William 
the uncle, an embodiment of the 
spirit and the reminiscences of 
Charles the Second’s Court, and 
the Lady Hasselton, the clever, 
light-souled, artificial fine lady of 
the De Coverley period, have al- 
ways seemed to us among the most 
agreeable he ever painted. 

‘The Disowned ’ was constructed 
on a principle which could hardly 
produce a good novel—that of 
embodying abstract qualities, and 
setting them in motion, like chess- 
men, to work out some moral 
problem. “ Vanity (Talbot) ; Am- 
bition (Warner) ; Pride (Lord Bo- 
rodaile) ; Selfishness and Sensu- 
ality (Crawfurd) ; Philanthropy 
(Mordaunt) ;” such is the author’s 
own list of his dramatis persone, 
as set forth in a preface—the de- 
sign being, he says, “ to personify 
certain dispositions influential upon 
conduct.” Except John Bunyan 
(who did not write novels), nobody 
ever succeeded on such a plan, 
which, however,some whose genius 
was most opposed to it have been 
at times so ill-advised as to follow : 
thus the ugly puppets, old Martin 
Chuzzlewit, and young Martin, 
and Anthony, and Jonas, were 
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intended, their fabricator tells us, 
as different manifestations of self- 
ishness, their rag - and - sawdust 
material becoming all the more 
apparent from association with 
such spontaneous personages as 
Mrs Gamp, Mr Mould, and the 
party at Todgers’s, who drew their 
origin from a very different source. 
Theory of this kind was always 
more or less an element of Bul- 
wer’s plan, and indeed was an 
essential quality of his literary 
faculty ; and, in less degree, we 
find it inspiring his next novel, 
‘Paul Clifford. The motive of 
this book was to expose some of 
the defects of the criminal law of 
the time. But this is evidently a 
much more practicable scheme than 
that of personifying abstract qual- 
ities ; and the book was popular, 
notwithstanding an tt y ex- 
crescence in the shape of an at- 
tempt to caricature public then of 
the time (mixed with some abstrac- 
tions as “the Whigs in general,” 
“the Scotch ditto”) under the guise 
of a gang of highwaymen. Of the 
opularity of the work there can 
be no doubt. Not only did it please 
novel-readers, but as letters from 
well-known literary men _ show, 
caused the author to be regarded 
as a growing power in literature’; 
while the biographer claims for it 
a share in the reform of the crim- 
inal law. <A few years afterwards, 
Dickens, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, worked on the same lines 
in ‘Barnaby Rudge,’ even to the 
extent of reproducing the main 
incident, in the final attitude of 
Mr Chester towards his convicted 
son the ostler ; the tale, as usual, 
owing its vitality to the characters 
outside the theory, as the Varden 
family and the party at the May- 
pole—while the hero Barnaby is 
much less of a real personage than 
his own raven. 

Thus far is Bulwer’s literary ca- 
reer followed in the present vol- 
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umes. His books had made him 
a popular novelist and something 
more. While one large section of 
his public listened eagerly to the 
skilful raconteur, another found 
more serious satisfaction in the 
thoughtful writer whose romances 
were a treat for the intellect. It 
was certain that he would improve 
with practice, for his novels were 
the result of skill. His faculty was 
constructive, not creative. He 
had none of that power of impart- 
ing individuality to his personages 
by which Scott and Dickens have 
peopled the world of imagination 
with characters whom we quote 
and converse about as if they were 
our personal acquaintances.  Ilis 
faculty of humour was small—that 
he should have had more would 
have been inconsistent with the 
general cast of his mind and bent 
of his thoughts. Of wit he had 
keener perception, and there is a 
great deal of it in his novels, 
especially in the condensed form of 
epigrammatic phrases and smart 
sayings ; yet it seldom seems spon- 
taneous, looking rather like the pro- 
duct of a theory framed from ana- 
lysing the wit of others, and there- 
fore fails as often as it succeeds. But 
he wove a good plot, and strength- 
ened it with vivid situations to 
which the course of the story led 
up,—as where Brandon the judge 
condemns Clifford the highwayman 
to death, after having just learned 
that the convict is his son—where 
the guidance of Nydia, the blind 
girl, enables the lovers of Pompeii 
to escape amid the darkness from 
the doomed city—and where Zan- 
oni takes his wife’s place beneath 
the guillotine. This constructive 
faculty came out again conspicu- 
ously in his plays, which contained 
for the chief personages situations 
such as actors love ; while the char- 
acters afforded outlines that, in the 
hands of such artists as Macready 
and Helen Faucit, grew into im- 
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pereonesions of so great vitality ag 
as borne them down the stream of 
time to ourown day. “ Richelieu,” 
“Money,” and the “Lady of Lyons” 
have all been played very recently 
to full audiences. This thoughtful 
and careful attention to construc. 
tion was properly accompanied by 
an equal solicitude for expression, 
His style was, or grew to be, in 
the main excellent. At a time 
when a flood of washy literature— 
especially the writings of clever 
men who, capable of better things, 
have to work against time for the 
fleeting occasion-—has corrupted the 
Queen’s English, it is restorative 
to turn to the best composition of 
Bulwer. And while his range of 


subjects presents more variety than 


that of any other novelist, his work 
never failed to be distinguished by 
erudition as well as power. It was 
always evident that the care to 
make it as good as he could ex- 
tended into every particular, and 
that is a compliment to readers 
which they always appreciate. 
Mixed with these sterling qual- 
ities was an element: which, re- 
specting them so highly as we do, 
we may venture to notice ; indeed 
it is too characteristic to be passed 
over inan estimate of his literary 
qualities—namely, a kind of stagi- 
ness, the more curious because as- 
sociated with the excellent common 
sense which was more and more, 
as years wore on, a main feature of 
his work. In his pages, along with 
clever and practical men of the 
world, we meet with the person- 
ages of melodrama, arrayed as if 
by Nathan, and intended to im- 
press the reader by dint of the fine 
sayings put in their mouths and 
the fine things said about them by 
the author. In unison with these 
are the phrases descriptive of their 
doings. Drawing-rooms are “ halls 
of pleasure,”—heroes of the piece 
have a “knightly bearing,” oF 
other exalted attributes—an elder- 
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ly lawyer “bows his kingly crest,” 
—and perhaps the climax of this 
kind of phraseology was reached 
when oland, the representa- 
tive of Sterne’s Uncle Toby, in 
the ‘Caxtons,’ denounces his son, 
who has attempted to carry off a 
oung lady, as “ baffled ravisher ! ” 
‘And in the same vein, which runs 
through all his works to the Jast, 
are passages of rhapsody,—as, for 
instance, in the excellent novel 
‘Night and Morning,’ where stages 
of the narrative are marked by 
semi-poetical flights embodying 
some supposed analogy between 
the progress of events and the 
change from night to morning. 
But we are far from thinkin 
that what were blots toa retina’ 
taste did not help him to gain 
opularity. The “ gods,” who ex- 
ist in the reading no less than in 
the play-going public,enjoyed what 
fai tatty abdeeened to the shil- 
ling gallery, and by joining in 
the applause, helped, in theatrical 
arlance, to bring the house down. 
But itis a curious fact, that not- 
withstanding the undoubted favour 
of the public, he never gained even 
the toleration of the critics, who 
are generally at least quite as 
prone to follow as to lead popular 
opinion. Up to the close of his 
life, and beyond it, he was the 
subject of habitually unfair and 
ungenerous comment ; indeed we 
observed lately, with reference to 
the present biography, a stupid 
sneer at him in a weekly journal, 
remarkable chiefly for its crotchets 
and its parasitical devotion to Mr 
Gladstqne. 

The melodramtie tendency evi- 
dent in his works, found expres- 
sion also in his manner and attire, 
in this, as well as in his literary 
aspect, serving to intensify his 
individuality. His son describes 
him at twenty-two as “a good- 
looking, dandified, and eccentric 
but decidedly clever and ambitious 


young man.” His harmless eccen- 


tricities of costume did not cease 
with youth ; ,the present writer 
saw them in full efflorescence when 
ke was past fifty. These adorn- 
ments, which perhaps he had im- 
agined as picturesque investments 
for some of his heroes, were of the 
florid kind, coming out in silks 
and velvets, remarkable trousers, 
brooches, pins, and even straps, 
making up an ensemble such as 
might have been gathered from 
the wardrobes of Charles Mathews 
and Edmund Kean. We remem- 
ber an old lady, his guest, after 
surveying him with respectful 
admiration, in his sufficiently 
unconventional attire, turning to 
us with the eager question, “ Have 
you seen him in his velvet hat ?” 
a privilege which we shortly after- 
wards enjoyed. This taste for 
splendour he shared, as he shared 
other peculiarities of character, 
with a novelist and a statesman, his 
friend and contemporary, who 
loved to invest himself, no less 
than his imaginary characters, with 
spoils won in incursions into the 
tailor’s art so daring, that, in one 
instance, even Bulwer owned to a 
misgiving. Writing to Disraeli 
about the manuscript of the novel 
of the ‘ Young Duke,’ he suggests, 
“T would give matured attention 
to the Duke’s dress. I confess I 
think the blond edgings too bold” 
—a criticism which, among others, 
seems to have preyed on Mr Dis- 
raeli’s mind. e must leave it to 
students of the work to discover 
whether the blond edgings were 
sacrificed, or whether Mr Disraeli 
found himself unable to part with 
them. When the novelists first 
met, in their youth, the habiliments 
which each, being specially on his 
mettle, would have thought suited 
to convey a due impression of. the 
magnificence of his fancy to the 
other, must have displayed extra- 
ordinary powers of invention. 
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Also there were not wanting, to 
increase the singularity of Bul- 
wer’s presence, gloomy smiles, 
stately bows, and lofty gestures, 
suitable to a stage potentate. Yet 
with all this, his appearance was 
naturally distinguished and strik- 
ing. He was an excellent man of 
business, and a reliable adviser, full 
of common-sense. He was also ex- 
ceedingly good natured: no man (as 
the present writercan testify from 
personal knowledge) could speak 
more generously, whether of rising 
aspirants or successful rivals. He 
never retaliated on his contempo- 
raries the aspersions lavished on 
himself. None was more ready to 
help others with friendly offices, or 
bestowed them with a better grace. 
He liked to do a service, and 
showed that he liked it. Ready 
to listen as well as to talk—enter- 
ing with warm interest upon a 
vast variety of topics, and bring- 
ing to them unusual stores of 
knowledge—he was one of the most 
agreeable of companions, especially 
in a téte-d-téte. In larger compan- 
ies, a deafness which came upon 
him with years deprived both him 
and his associates of much of that 
ong in social intercourse which 

e-enjoyed himself,and largely con- 
ferred upon others. 

His relations with Mr Disraeli, 
beginning with mutual courtesies 
as literary men in 1829, always 
continued to be cordial; and it is 
to reckoned as a notable tribute 
to Bulwer’s rising fame at that 
time, that the author of ‘ Vivian 
Grey’ should have submitted the 
manuscript of his next novel for 
the opinion and. advice of the 
author of ‘Pelham.’ There were 
many points of resemblance be- 
tween these remarkable men. 
Both surveyed the problems of 
life with an inventive as well as 
@ penetrating glance—both were 
fond of constructing theories about 


human nature and how to deal 
with it—both were confident in 
aang, their theories into prac- 
tice. heir eccentricities no legs 
than their serious work may have 
originated in a purpose ; even their 
exuberant dandyism may have been 
founded on the expectation of at- 
tracting by it some additional con- 
sideration or attention. Bulwer, 
as might have been expected from 
aman of his candour and good 
sense, never held either of the 
extreme views which at different 
times prevailed respecting the 
powers of Disraeli. hen, in his 
earlier career, he was generally 
regarded as merely a charlatan, 
Bulwer recognised the uncommon 
gifts which conducted him to power 
and fame ; when he had already 
attained to these, Bulwer did not 
vary his estimate because of the 
rising tumult of applause which 
finally reached such an extraordi- 
nary pitch of enthusiasm. A very 
singular incident in their friendship 
is Bulwer’s construction of what he 
called a “Geomantic Figure” of the 
character and career of “B. Dis- 
raeli,” made in 1860. It is accom- 
panied with an interpretation in 
the form of a prophecy,drawn from 
a process of divination. With some 
passages which persons not of the 
race of the prophets might have 
written, there are others, relating 
to his private as well as his public 
life, which dealt with the events of 
the future, and were fulfilled with 
extraordinary exactness, and much 
in opposition, as the diviner re- 
cords to what he should himself 
have augured. In a notice like 
this we should hardly have’ paused 
on the incident but for its con- 
nection with some remarkable 
tastes and tendencies, without men- 
tion of which any sketch of Bul- 
wer’s character would be incom- 
plete. Occult studies, compen 
the magic of ancient times as we 
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as the spiritualism of the present, 
had agreat charm for him, and he 
entered on them with the earnest- 
ness which marked his pursuit of 
less mysterious knowledge. He 
dived into wizard-lore, equipped 
himself with magical implements, 
rods for transmitting influence, 
and crystal balls in which to dis- 
cern coming scenes and persons, 
and communed with mediums and 
spiritualists. There can be little 
doubt that, whatever faith he 
might have in particular manifes- 
tations,he believed in certain occult 
owers of nature,to deal with which 
is the object of these mysterious 
arts. On more than one occasion 
we have known him to dilate on 
such themes with great copiousness 
of knowledge, and apparent trust- 
fulness in the reality of their mar- 
vels. Once, as he stood before the 
fire in a large old room in which a 
séance had lately been held by the 
well-known spiritualist Home, and, 
his aspect rendered more weird by 
the theme and the twilight, de- 
scribed the ghostly things, that had 
been png ees and arms 
rising through the table, touching 
those who sat round, revealing, 
when grasped, the startling fact 
they they ended at the elbow, and 
finally rising into the air, clad ina 
greyish drapery, and floating out of 
a particular corner of fhe room ; he 
almost gave a listener the impres- 
sion of being in the presence of a 
veritable necromancer. To this 
taste we are indebted for several 
well-known works—the novels of 
‘Zanoni’ and. ‘A Strange Story,’ 
and the remarkable tale, by com- 
mon consent the most powerful 
ghost-story that ever was written, 
called ‘The Haunted and the 
Haunters.’ So illusive is the at- 
mosphere of the tale, so vivid 
the description of its terrifying 
appearances, and so_ effective 
their connection with the agency 
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of a malignant being possessed 
of supernatural powers, that on 
its appearance in this Magazine, 
an anxious father adjured the 
Editor for God’s sake to tell him 
what truth was in it, as his daugh- 
ter had known no rest or peace 
since reading it. Not the least 
interesting part of the biography 
will be a promised chapter on 
these mystical studies. 

The volumes yet to come will 
be fuller of interest than the pres- 
ent instalment, for Bulwer went 
on ripening, and “ hiving wisdom 
with each studious year.” In‘mid- 
dle life he entered on a new phase 
of his career and a new aspect of 
his reputation. In the ‘Caxtons,’ 
‘My Novel,’ ‘ What will he Do 
with it?’ and ‘ Kenelm Chillingly,’ 
the public recognised a maturer 
wisdom, a wider experience of 
life, and a more disciplined style, 
than had hitherto been associated 
with his name. It was a theory 
of his that when an author had 
for atime receded from view, the 
best way of renewing his inter- 
course with the public was in the 
pages of a periodical. It was in 
‘ Blackwood’ that the first of these 
novels came out, which, quaintly 
founded on the relation existing be- 
tween the chief characters of 'Tris- 
tram Shandy, was so full of playful 
wisdom and ripe observation,and so 
distinguished by graces and excel- 
lences of style beyond his previous 
work, that readers hesitated before 
assigning the authorship to their 
old favourite. Henceforth he 
commanded a wider and choicer 
audience. John Blackwood was 
always proud and happy to think 
that it was through his mediation, 
either in the Magazine or in separ- 
ate publications, that most of Bul- 
wer’s work in this later and ‘nobler 
development of his genius was 
wont to appear. All through the 
rest of the novelist’s life the con- 
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nection between them continued 
to be marked to the last by cordial 
friendship, constant correspond- 
ence, and consultations and ex- 
change of view on matters con- 
nected with his writings, such as 
the experience and well-known 
judgment of the publisher ren- 
dered especially valuable. The 
great writer, among the most emi- 
nent of those who have adorned 
these pages, always repaid the 
warm admiration, tempered by 
honest judgment, of John Black- 
wood, with thorough confidence 
and affectionate regard. 

It appears to us that the present 
Tord Lytton’s part in the writing 
of his father’s biography is well 
and judiciously done. Especial 
tact has been shown in dealing 
with the unhappy circumstances of 
Bulwer’s married life, a matter 
which could not be avoided, and 
yet was so full of difficulty for the 
present biographer. His comments 
on his father’s works and genius, 
while showing the most genuine 
filial devotion, never pass those 
limits ineulogy which may ensure 
every fair-minded reader’s assent. 
We could have wished that what 
he had to say had not been so over- 
laid as it is with other matter. At 
least one of the two volumes before 
us is filled with an autobiography 
and with literary remains. A large 
part of the autobiography is taken 
up with an account of personages 
antecedent to his parents, the men- 
tion of whose names in the family 
pedigree would have sufficed, and 
whose lives andcharacters cannot be 
expected to excite any general inter- 
est. Another large part is taken 
up with youthful adventures, met 
with in rural excursions, which 
certainly bear a very close resem- 
blance, in all respects, to the inci- 
dents described in many of his 
novels as befalling their heroes, 
and will therefore inevitably excite 
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the suspicion, in the case of one so 
habituated to this vein of composi- 
tion, that they spring as much from 
imagination as from memory. And 
as to the policy of including the 
literary remains in the present 
work, there can hardly, we should 
think, be two opinions. Some of 
them consist of work abandoned 
before completion, others of matter 
which the author did not see fit to 
publish; and after perusing them, 
we must say that his judgment in 
abandoning the one and suppress- 
ing the other was right. What 
makes this arrangement of special 
importance is, that there remains a 
vast quantityof heterogeneous writ- 
ings, consisting of several dramas, 
a volume of a history, sketches 
for historical works, and “an im- 
mense number of unfinished novels, 
plays, poems, and essays”—and all 
of these, we are told,“ have been re- 
served as materials for the present 
work.” Fully respecting the feeling 
which has impeiled Lord Lytton to 
destine all this to form part of the 
forthcoming volumes, we would 
point out that it is a case where 
a ne with part of the work 
before us)ordinary readers are bet- 
ter judges of the result than a 
biographer so near as he is to his 
subject in kin and affection ; and 
it is with the sincere desire to see 
the book made as attractive and as 
likely to be permanent as possible, 
that we would urge him still to 
take the opinion on this important 
point of some friend in whose judg- 
ment he can confide. This 1s not 
the case of an obscure or infertile 
author,whose unpublished writings 
may be the chief evidence of his 
title to be remembered. To our 
mind, such a lavish outpouring of 
crude or inferior matter as that 
which is contemplated, can only 
have the general effect of diluting 
the premier cru of afamous vintage 
with the washings of the wine-press. 
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THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER—PART VI. 


CHAPTER XXI.—ABSENCE. 


* Love reckons hours for months, and days for years, 
And every little absence is an age.” 


—DRYDEN. 


**T am ten times undone, while hope, and fear, 
And grief, and rage, and love rise up at once, 
And with variety of pain distract me.” 


LirE in a country town is not 
surcharged with variety or incident, 
and can scarcely be called even 
soberly amusing, unless one has a 
special taste for shopping, dawd- 
ling, dropping in and out of neigh- 
bours’ houses, and picking up chit- 
chat at one tea-table to be retailed 
at another. 

It must be said for Clinkton 
that it boasted some advantages 
over other places of the kind, in 
the possession of a cathedral and of 
a river; aud the cathedral had pro- 
duced for the Tufnells Herbert 
Mildmay, while the river had been 
the resource of Jem Challoner. He 
was now, however, debarred from 
even that, since the season was un- 
propitious, while the cathedral did 
as little for him in its way. He 
refused to enter it, and was won- 
dered at, hinted at, had his rea- 
sons demanded, and his remissness 
held up to view. Did he object to 
week-day services ? If so, he must 
not say so before Emily,~but did 
he? He let them think he did ; he 
let them think almost anything they 
chose of him, so long as no onesus- 
pected a deeper and tenderer ob- 
jection. Had he not but the other 
day sat by Matilda’s side in the old 
church at Seaborough, and had they 
not listened together to the grave 
quaint music, and afterwards knelt 
side by side, knelt and prayed,— 
and he was not a man—God forgive 
him—who often prayed—but he 
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had felt something like this,—if 
that woman there, that pure, good, 
beautiful woman, to whom his soul 
cleaved, if she might only be his, 
his to help him to a better life, his 
to lead him onward and upward, 
he would—and he had made a vow 
in his heart, and fancied for the 
moment it must have been heard 
and accepted in heaven? To go 
next with Mary Tufnell? With 
Mary on the one hand, and Emily 
or Bertha on the other? He vould 
not do it. 

So Emily, poor thing, had to go 
alone, since Bertha gave out dis- 
tinctly that as it was plain she had 
to be gooseberry to somebody, she 
must say she preferred it should be 
to Jem and Mary ; for though Jem 
was not a lively bird by any means, 
still he had the pull of Herbert in 
one way—he was not for ever run- 
ning round to walk on Mary’s side, 
and opening doors for Mary, and 
buying presents for Mary, asking 
Mary if she were tired, and all the 
rest of it. Herbert made a regu- 
lar dolly of Emily : Bertha never 
had the umbrella held over “er, 
though it might be that she wore 
her best hat and Emily her every- 
day one ; she had no nice boxes of 
goodies oy into her muff ; and 
she might be on the trudge from 
morning till night wherever Emily 
chose to go, without once being 
asked what she would like or dis- 
like doing. 

¥ 
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But Jem, Bertha averred, was a 
good old chap, and drew no such 

istinctions. 

Indeed, whatever the party was, 
it was the same to Challoner. He 
walked and talked indiscriminately, 
he never bought anything for any- 
body, and a carried Bertha’s 
largest parcel in addition to Mary’s 
smallest, without any apparent con- 
sciousness as to which was which. 

In consequence he was. a dear ; 
and as he made no parley over 
whatever he was etel to do, never 
had an engagement, never sought 
out an excuse—as he submitted to 
be dragged from house to house 
with never a remonstrance, and to 
be kept waiting at shop or rink 
with never a murmur—he was pres- 
ently the best of dears. 

“And I do say the way that 
poor Jem is put upon—JZshouldn’t 
stand if I was he,” cried his 
stanch protectress Mrs Tufnell. 
“Tt is Jem here and Jem there 
with all of you, till I declare I am 

uite ashamed. If it was only 
ary now, there would be sense in 
that. But Bertha harries him here, 
and Emily harries him there——” 

“Harries! What to goodness 
do you mean, mamma?” 

—*“ You know what I mean 
well enough.” 

——*“ There’s no such word.” 

“You know what I mean well 
enough ; what does the word mat- 
ter? Isays it’s a sin and a shame 
to keep that poor dear standing 
about in all the cold doorways in 
this weather, while you girls are 
amusing yourselves inside——” 

“He won’t come inside; it is 
his own fault ; he will stop in the 
doorways.” 

“That’s nonsense: that’s just 
him all over ; he thinks he’ll be in 
the way. There he was to-day 
—— Oh, I saw you all—I saw 
you, though none of you saw me— 
and there he was half an hour at 
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Smith’s door if he was a minute, 
I went by when you three walked 
up, and saw you—you, Bertha, and 

ary go in, and Jem turn back 
and lean against the wall outside ; 
and when I came back—and [| 
had been away a good half-hour, 
for I could not have got to the 
Greens and back in less—he was 
there still. Now, if it had only 
been for five minutes or so, shop- 
windows are well enough for a 
little while, but—— I was say. 
ing shop-windows are diverting 
enough in their way, Mr Jem, 
as Challoner entered, “ but I doubt 
the girls give you too much of 
them. I like to flatten my nose 
now and again myself, but i never 
get a chance nowadays ; there’s so 
much to be done, and papa likes 
to keep the horses going. That’s 
the worst of horses: Iam sure I 
don’t care to drive, drive, drive 
every day of my life ; I'd as soon 
stop indoors to look after things | 
sometimes. But papa says the 
horses and James are best out ; and 
the girls are none of them for 
the carriage—it’s not amusing for 
young people ; they can’t see their 
friends, leastways stop and chat 
and look about them, as they can 
when they are on their feet ; so I 
have just got into the way of it, and 
James comes round every day at 
two o’clock regularly.” 

“Jem had better drive with 
you, mamma, if you think it would 

e more to his taste than being 
with us,” suggested Jem’s fiancée, 
with ready pertness. “No doubt 
your society would divert him 
much more than ours.” 

“ We don’t want him if he don’t 
want us,” added her sister. 

“ And as to our keeping him at 
the shop-doors, it was about his 
own errand we were in at Smith’s; 
he will not take any sort of trouble 
about it himself s 

“ About what ?” 
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“His Turk’s dress ; his dress for 
the ball. Heis going as a Turk. 
We have settled it for him ; we 
think he will make a lovely Turk. 
Do be quiet, Jem ; I’m not saying 
it’s you that is lovely. And the 
ball is commas on, and yet he has 
never given the order !” 

«“ But you have given it?” 

“No, indeed. I only went in to 
see Smith on the sly. Jem never 
knew what I was about until this 
moment,” looking at him to see the 
effect ; “ and Smith says he could 
manage it pain, | if Jem would 
only go and speak himself.” 

“Well, he must go then—go at 
once,” cried her mother, won over 
tothe enemy directly. “ Dear me, 
Mr Jem! what have you been 
about ? Lord ! you may be thrown 
out altogether ! Why now, do look 
about you, and don’t leave it to 
the last, as you men always do. I 
met Willie Dobb just now, and 
for all he wasthe one to set the 
ball agoing, he makes believe now 
that he is too great a gentleman 
to know anything about it. Says I 
to him, ‘Well, Mr Willie, and 
what are you to be?’ ‘Oh, Mrs 
Tufnell,’ says he, as grand as you 
please, ‘I haven’t made up my mind 
yet,’ hesays. ‘I shall just leave it 
to my tailor,’ sayshe. Leave it to 
his tailor! a likely story! By- 
and-by it leaks out that he has 
got it all as pat as ninepence. 
‘I may have something of this 
kind,’ he says—but I am sure I 
forget what kind; and though 
he is so fine and so fashionable, 
Pll be bound Willie Dobb has 
thought of little. else but what 
he can do to set himself off since 
ever the ball was first talked 
about.” 

“T wish Jem would,” said Mary. 
“ He only laughs, and says if the 
worst comes to the worst, he can 
wear a mask.” 

(“He wears that already,” said 


Challoner, under his breath.) “Oh, 
don’t you fear, don’t you fear,” 
responded the easy mother ; “Jem 
is just tantalising you for a bit of 
mischief. He and Willie Dobb are 
acouple. The end will be that the 
two of them will turn out the 
smartest there.” 

“TImet Walter Moss to-day,— 
what do you think he is going as?” 
said Bertha. “ You will never 
guess. Richard Cceeur-de-Lion, in 
a complete suit of chain-armour. 
He says he ordered it the ve 
day he got his invitation. Thin 
of Walter Moss as Richard Ceeur- 
de-Lion !” 

* Think of the cost of it!” said 
her mother. “ Well, Iam not one 
to grudge money—and to be sure 
the Mosses are rolling, as one may 
say ; but that chain-armour—and 
he would never think of having it 
on hire. Well, well,” nodding her 
head. “ And what is Charlotte to 
be, Bertha ?” 

“ A haymaker, with a rake and 
a basket. And won’t she look like 
one ? With her red face ee 

“ Come, come, no ill-nature ; 
we are all in the same boat,” said 
Mrs Tufnell, comfortably ; “ and 
ared face is whatevery haymaker 
gets with working in the sun, 

harlotte is very sensible not to 
be above the character. I was 
afraid of what Charlotte might do, 
to own the truth. Mary Queen of 
Scots, or suchlike,” 

“Miss Beadel is to be Mary 
Queen of Scots, you know. Char- 
lotte could not run in couples with 
Miss Beadel.” 

“ Miss Beadel, Mary Queen of 
Scots!” cried her mother, upset- 
ting in her amazement her tea into 
her saucer, and by a violent lunge 
just saving farther mischance. 
“ My word ! Bertha, you are hoax- 
ing. <Ain’t you, then? Well, I 
wouldn’t have believed it. Ri- 
diculous creature ; and at her age 
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too! As yellow as a guinea, and 
as lean as a fiddle-string ! Set her 
up with a velvet dress and pearls ! ” 

“Tt is herold velvet that is to 
be made to do,” said Bertha, . gig- 
gling. “ And she says that is why 
she has chosen the character. She 
is going to cut down the neck——” 

“ Humph!” from her mo- 
ther. 

“ And put in hanging sleeves of 
muslin z 

“ Ay, 
enough.” 

“ And work in the pearls herself 
—old Roman pearls that she has 
.lying by. And she has got a 
wire frame to stand up at the 
back, and it is to be covered with 
muslin and pearls to match ; like 
the photograph, you know. She 
has the photograph in front of her 
to work by, and she is really doing 
it very well.” 

“ And what about the head? 
The head is the touch. She is 
never going to make up the cap 
herself ?” 

“Indeed she is then. And I 
have promised to look in and tell 
her how it does when it is finished,” 
said Bertha, with all the family 
good-nature. “She is not going 
to have a stitch put into anything 
by anybody but herself ; and she 
reckons the whole thing will only 
cost her fifteen shillings, gloves 
and all.” 

* And me paying more than that 
in guineas! But however,” said 
Mrs Tufnell, recovering—*“ how- 
ever, I am not Martha Beadel ; 
and as I have a husband who stints 
me for nothing,—for I will sa 
that for papa, he has been hand- 
some to us all this time,—well, 
Pll not disgrace him. *Tis all very 
well for Martha Beadel to cut and 
chop her old gowns and try to 
make them pass for new ones ; 
but it would be a pretty thing if 
Iwere to play that trick. Don’t 
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you tell papa, girls, whatever you 
do,” in alarm ; “do you hear that, 
Mary ? Don’t you let out to papa 
about Miss Beadel getting nothing 
new for the ball : we should never 
hear the last of it.” 

“ Papa is quite as full of his own 
appearance as other people,” said 

ary. “ Everybody is but Jem,” 
with a glance of resentment. 
“ Every one takes an interest in 
it ; and the Dobbs are so beset 
with requests for invitations, from 
people wanting to bring other 
people, that Mrs Dobb says it is 
of no use—their rooms cannot go 
on stretching for ever ; and though 
they are going to turn every stick 
of furniture out of the place, and 
use all the down-stairs rooms, they 
cannot take in another soul. There 
is a Miss Juliet Appleby——” 

An involuntary movement from 
Challoner. 

“ Oh, you know her, Jem ?” 

“Thave—have met her ; yes, 
I know a Miss Appleby at least ; 
it may not be the same.” 

“ Was her name Juliet ?” 

“ Juliet?” He looked as though 
trying to recollect, and blushed for 
himself as he did so. 

“ Well, was she a friend of the 
Windlasses—those people your 
sister knows ? ” 

“ The people my sister knows. 
Really,” said Challoner, affecting 
to laugh, “ really that is rather a 
wide surface to work upon. I know 
the Windlasses a little myself ; but 
I did not know’ ,they were ac- 

uainted with Miss Appleby, nor 
that she was here with them,” 
which was true enough. 

This was his first intimation as 
to where Juliet was, since, although 
he had come across her once or twice 
after the lecture, he had not been 
obliged to speak. He did not think 
she had seen him. Once indeed 
they had almost touched each other 
beneath an archway, and as by 4 
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chance he had been alone, he had 
almost made himself known for the 

urpose of discovering how much 
or how little she had learned about 
him. But the stake was too high ; 
he had hung back, and let her walk 


along in front of him—only a few 


feet in front of him—for a quarter 
of a mile, leaving it to chance 
whether they should fall foul of each 
other or not. Chance had elected 
that they should not, that time. 

Then, again, he had seen her 
step out of a brougham and enter 
a shop—the next shop to one in 
whose doorway he was waiting as 
usual—and he had thought Juliet 
could hardly have avoided seeing 
and recognising him on that occa- 
sion ; but she had : she had passed 
inside, and ere she had emerged 
again he had vanished. The third 
glimpse had been merely of the 
top of her bonnet. But he had 
remembered the bonnet as having 
been one which Matilda had no- 
ticed and had not admired. Teddy 
had defended poor Juliet’s tawdry 
taste; but Teddy’s defence was 
never good for much, and Chal- 
loner had joined in the laugh : now 
the sight of the sprightly plume in 
the streets of Clinkton sent a throb 
to his heart. 

He had almost grown callous as 
to the proximity of Juliet herself ; 
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that she had not her stopping-place 
anywhere close at hand had soon 
been obvious, and he could have 
heard with satisfaction that she was 
with the old-fashioned out-of-the- 
way Windlasses, had it not been for 
this insufferable fancy ball. 

“ Well, she wants an invitation 
now,” said Mary. “The Dobbs 
and the Windlasses do not visit. 
Mrs Dobb says she does not know 
why she is sure, but they never 
have left cards on each other, and 
so, of course, she had never thought 
of asking them. But this Miss 
Appleby is dying to be there on 
Friday. Soshe has got the Greens 
to ask for her, and she is to come 
with their party.” 

* Provided Mrs Dobb will have 
her, I suppose.” 

“Oh, Mrs Dobb makes an ex- 
ception in her favour, of course,” 
said Mary, laughing. “Mrs Dobb 
will go on making exceptions for a 
good while yet, you may be sure. 
And she is as proud as possible of 
being so run upon ; she would not 
turn away @ sweep, let alone Miss 
Juliet Appleby !’ 

“Harry Swilly is going as 2 
Chinaman,” began Bertha, It was 
endless. Cold and raw as the day 
was, Challoner went out of doors 
again ; he really could not stand 
more at one time. 


CHAPTER XXII.—CHALLONER PLAYS HIS PART. 


“If, when she appears i’ the room, 
Thou dost not anak, art not struck dumb, 


And in stri 
Dost not s 


this to cover, 
thy words twice over,— 


now + 
Thou lov’st amiss, 


And to love true, 


Thou must begin again, and love anew.” 


——e e+ 


Nothing was now heard but of 
the fancy ball from morning till 
night. Everybody professed curi- 
osity and anxiety as regarded the 
dresses and characters chosen by 
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their friends, and everybody had a 
very real and unaffected interest 
in, and desire to make known, their 


own. 
“ What are you to wear? What 
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are you to be ?” wasthe inevitable 
first question, followed bya careless 
“Very pretty. Very nice. That 
will just suit you. Jam going as 
——,” entering into the minutest 
details. No age nor sex was ex- 
empt from the infection ; no one 
was too old or too young, or too 
wise or too fine eg ar Willie 
Dobb, and even Mrs Tufnell saw 
through him), to care how they 
went, and how they looked. Heads 
of families—sober, grey-headed 
men who would have to pay the bill 
afterwards—might indeed put out 
their lips and raise their eyebrows, 
but they went and got measured 
all the same, afid did not above 
half like being told that the fly- 
away coat-tails and tight breeches 
in the corner were for’ the young 
gentlemen, and that somethin 


more suitable would be forth- 
coming for them; whilst their 
ete yong whispered merrily 


ehind fans, spread their fingers 
to show the breadth of the lace 
on their trains, and threw up their 
eyes in describing the height of 
the plumes that were to nod upon 
their powdered curls. 

It appeared that there were to 
be two Harry the Eighths, three 
ill-fated Marys of Scotland, a Joan 
of Arc, a Cleopatra, a William 
Penn, several Puritans, and at 
least half-a-dozen Vivandiéres. 
“And what do you think those 
barrack gimcracks are going to 
do ?” cried Tufnell, in disgust inde- 
scribable. “Going in their uni- 
form! In their uniform! The 
uniform of the 150th, if you please. 
And Mrs Dobb may lay her ac- 
count to it that every one of the 
hundred and fifty of them will be 
there, now that it is not to cost 
them so much as a clean shirt. It 
is a clever get-out, isn’t it, Chal- 
loner? Poor devils! they haven’t 
a brass farthing among ’em.” 

Mary Tufnell had in duty 
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bound consulted her Jem on the 
all-important subject. He had 
been in luck : he had chanced to re. 
member a dress that had struck his 
fancy ona similar occasion, and b 
describing it,—a plain black gown, 
with white cap, apron, and collar, 
and red cross on the left arm—the 
costume of a hospital nurse, in 
short,—he had been saved further 
discussion ; for “What do you think 
she did?” cried her delighted 
mother, afterwards; “ she just went 
and ordered it straight away, and 
surprised him with it on in the 
drawing-room! I’m bound to say 
it’s neat; but ‘tis scarce dress 
enough, to my taste. If one is 
to be dressed up, you know—but, — 
however, if it pleases Jem. And 
was it not nice of Mary? And 
Jem has hit off her pretty back 
and waist for certain. Herbert, 
now, could not think of anything 
but a Dolly Varden for poor 
Emily. I call that common. And 
papa standingtreat forthe girls, and 
ready to pay anything, as it will 
be the last time—for two of them 
any way. They should have been 
allowed to get something better 
than Dolly Vardens out of papa.” 
But though the accidental men- 
tion of an effective costume did 
something for Challoner’s reputa- 
tion, and just saved him from being 
said to take no interest in the 
event of the day—and though this 
suggestion was, we may add, as- - 
aor circulated in the circle 
as an apology for Mary’s plain- 
ness, and also out of justice to 
papa, added Mrs Tufnel/l—still he 
might have been in disgrace again 
soon enough, had it not been for 
what he had just heard regarding 
Juliet Appleby. Within twenty- 
four hours after learning her in- 
tentions, he had given strict and 
lavish orders about his own dress. 
It was to be made at once, and 
made in the best style, and all past 
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remissness was condoned on the 
spot. 

But lest our readers should be 
under any misapprehension on the 
‘ gubject, we may just inform them 
aside, that this sudden awakening 
meant precisely the reverse of 
what appeared,—that as long as 
Challoner saw no escape from the 
dreadful revel—nothing for it but 
to be led there a captive at the 
wheels of his fair—the doleful 
vision so oppressed him, that he 
was perforce numb and nerveless 
beforehand ; but that no sooner 
did he resolve not to go to the ball 
—no sooner did he gather himself 
together to revolt and flee—than 
he went gaily to the tailor’s. 

Do not be too hard upon him: 
he was almost beside himself. , 

A note had come for him in the 
morning from Lord Overton— 
Lord Overton, who scarcely ever 
asked his sister for a stamp, He 
had himself written to Challoner, 
and the missive had arrived at 
breakfast-time. There had been 
but a few words :— 

“DrarR CHALLONER,—The frost 
has come at last, and we are 
keeping the home ponds for you. 
Come to-morrow, if you can. If 
not, next day. Yours truly.— 
OvERTON.” 

“Come to-morrow, if you can.” 
If—you—can ?—ay, there was the 
rub. “To-morrow ” was the day 
on which he got the invitation ; 
and though he had told the writer 
that such an invitation would bring 
him at any time, on however short 
a notice, he had paused until he 
had heard about Miss Appleby ; 
then he had ordered his suit. 
With Overton’s note in his pocket 
he had walked to the shop, done 
his own errand, and then accom- 

anied the ladies on theirs. He 

ad never been more gentle, 
more compliant. They had ven- 
tured to consult him about the 
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rouge for their cheeks, and the 
juice wherewith to stain his own 
skin; and he had responded to 
every summons, and started up to 
execute every desire in a way that 
quite wrung Mrs Tufnell’s soft 
withers, who now frankly.allowed 
that she had never done that poor 
dear justice before—no, that she 
had not; for, much as she had 
always thought of Mary’s Jem, she 
had just felt, felt a little lately as 
if he were coming it Willie Dobb 
over them, and hhad thought he 
might have tried to look a little 
more as if he cared about what 
pleased them all so much,—and, 
to be sure, everybody knew that 
Willie Dobb did care, in spite of 
his fal-la airs ; but the worst of Mr 
Jem was, she really had been 
afraid he did not,—and that was 
the honest truth. But, dear, now 
she felt quite reproved ; and in- 
deed she had owned as much to 
papa, who had said—what do you 
think he had said? Why, that he 
only thought the more of Jem for 
not being carried away by tom- 
foolery. ‘“‘Had he been one of 
those jackanapes of officers,’ says 
papa—for you know papa never 
could stand the officers,—‘ had he 
been one of them,’ says papa, ‘ you 
would have seen another story.’ 
Papa is quite mad with them for 
going in their red coats, po 
things ; but what else have th,, 
got to goin,say I? Itisallv,. 
well for papa, who has only to 
his in in his pocket,— |1 
can’t all be like him ; and, for my 
part, I thirk none the worse of the 
young men for saving a penny. 

owever, Jem pleases papa best, 
and that is as it should be, you 
know.” 

“T suppose you have heard what 
they are going to do with me,” 
said papa himself, presently. “It 
has come in just now, the finery, 
and there are no fewer than three 
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boxes! Three boxes! The half 
of my dressing-room is taken up 
with them, and a whipper-snapper 
of a tailor is coming to-night to 
see that I am all right. ’Pon my 
word, I shall feel monstrous queer, 
I expect. What do you say, eh? 
How about the Turk? Will you 
be at home in your filigree? Will 
you be able to dance ?” 

“Tam not a dancing man. No, 
I don’t suppose I shall be dancing 
to-morrow night,” replied Chal- 
loner, looking down with some- 
thing like a smile on his face, as 
he made an inward interpretation 
of the phrase. 

“You leave it to the boys and 
girls? Quite right too. Much 
room they will get to flounce about 
in, however, if what young Dobb 
tells me is true; over a hundred 
people, and their rooms are very 
ittle larger than our own. Lape | 
have a goodish-sized hall—that will 
help them. If we go in time to 
see the rest arrive, that will be the 
best of the fun, to my fancy. I 
told Dobb we should be there 
early ; we are old friends of the 
Dobbs, you know”—how often 
had he been told it !)—“ their ver 
oldest friends, I may say. Dob 
and I have known each other these 
thirty years, and there has never 
been a word between us. You 
can’t say that of all old neigh- 
bours. fancy my girls knew of 
this ball before anybody else did ; 
the girls and boys have all grown 
up together, and how we have had 
no match between ’em,” with a 
laugh, “I don’t understand. Saw 
too much of each other, perhaps. 
People will say my daughters set 
their caps higher. You, Mr Chal- 
loner, and Herbert Mildmay, are 
above the Clinkton folks : yes, you 
are—I don’t mind owning it. Pm 
no truckler; but when a man be- 
haves like a gentleman—as you 
have done to me and mine, sir—an 


honest, downright, straightforward 
gentleman,—damn it,I’m not above 
saying 0 birth is higher than 
mine. You did not come after my 
girl's money, you came after her 
or herself ; so has Herbert come 
after Emily for herself : I believe. 
in you both, from my soul. You 
shall see that 1 do by-and-by— 
by-and-by,” rustling with both 
hands in his pockets. “And ag 
for the Dobbs, why, they are all 
very well in their way,—very well 
as neighbours, very well as friends; 
but between ourselves,” wrink- 
ling up his nose—“ between our- 
selves, Jem Challoner, I am just as 
well pleased to have it stop there, 
To be sure, there’s Bertha,” sud- 
denly 

) “What about Bertha?” 
said Mrs Tufnell, entering. 

“ Only talking over the ball, my 
dear,” rejoined he, placidly. 

“ Arranging how we are to go; 
are you? Oh, we have thought of 
that, and Bertha has promised to 
be dressed and off in time to let 
the carriage come back again for 
the other two and Mr Jem ;—it. 
is so short a way, the carriage can 
go back and forward,—and it will 
come for us, for you and me, 
last.” 

“ But we must be in good time,” 
cried Tufnell, “mind you. I have 
promised that we shall be in good 
time ; for I have set my heart— 
ahem—the Dobbs are particularly 
anxious that we should be the 
first arrivals, and take up our 
position among themselves, and 
see it all. Dobb told me so him- 
self.” 

“You see papa is quite full of 
it,” nodded his spouse to Chal- 
loner. 

“Oh, pooh! I? I full of it? 
Nonsense! I—lI only care, as it 
amuses you. I am giad to do the 
civil thing by the Dobbs, my old 
friends the Dobbs, as I was telling 
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Jem here just now. I am always 
lad to see them, they are always 
Jad to see me;but as for their fancy 

ball, it is neither here nor there. 

If they choose to give a. ball, very 

well ; I have nothing to say ; let 

’em give it. Dobb knows what the 

length of his ae is; and if he 

likes to give his young peo le a 

hop, and invites us to join, I, for 

one, see no harm in it ; and though 

I am an old man, and my dancing 

days are over——” 

— “Qh now, now, we shall 
see what that means ; oh now, now, 
don’t believe him, Mr Jem,” cried 
his wife, delightedly. “ Don’t be 
too sure ; I should not be the least 
bit in the world surprised if papa 
was asked to open the ball with 
Mrs Dobb. There! That is what 
I have thought all along ; and you 
may say what you please, it is in 
my mind that that is how it is to 
be. Papa and Mrs Dobb! Iam 
sure I only hope that Mr Dobb 
will not want me to stand up with 
him ; for really with that great 
gown—what with the length of it, 
and the weight of it—I am sure I 
could never turn a figure.” 

“Oh come, old lady, you would 
curtsey with the best of ’em,” re- 
joined her husband, gallantly. 
“Upon my word I had never 
thought of. it, but I should not 
wonder in the least if Dobb has 
this in his head. Either you or one 
of the girls——” 

“ Ay, one of the girls would be 
far better, and so I shall tell him. 
It would be a compliment to the 
Windlasses if he were to take out 
Miss Juliet Appleby.” 

“And why should they have the 
compliment ?” demanded her hus- 
band, somewlrat tartly. “The 
Windlasses have never done any- 
thing to merit a compliment from 
any one of us, so far as I know. 
It seems to me they hold them- 
selves above us plain folks ; and if 
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that’s the case, I should show them 
and their Miss Juliet Appleby that 
we can do without them. Did you 
not say that they are not even 
coming themselves, but are send- 
ing this London miss with other 
people ?” 

“Ts she a London miss, Jem?” 
inquired his daughter Mary, who 
had entered a few minutes previ- 
ously. 

” You know her, eh, Jem?” 
added the father, who had not 
heard this before; “ you know her ? 
oh! And you know the Wind- 
lasses, too, of course? Of course, 
I forgot. But you'll take no 
offence ; I daresay they are excel- 
lent people. I never heard a word 
against ’°em; but socially, you 
know, socially, they are not my 
style. You see it differently, of 
course ; you are of their set; and 
no doubt they make themselves 
agreeable enough to you, however 
high and mighty they may be to 
us. When Mary is your wife, 
she will stand by the county folks, 
too, I dare swear,” pinching her 
ear; “but you TR am a plain 
man, and if people will take me as 
I am, I am neighbourly ; but if 
they are too fine for anything but 
a nod, and a ‘How are you?’ as 
if I was their grocer or their 
baker, and talk of nothing but the 
weather when they come to the 
bank, and won’t visit me in m 

own house, nor know my wife an 

daughters, why, I don’t like it, 
and I don’t pretend to like it. 
And as for this London miss——” 

——* But is she a London miss, 
Jem ?” said Mary, again. 

——* What she should trouble 
her head about our ball for, I can- 
not imagine,” proceeded Mr Tuf- 
nell, without a pause. “Can’t 
she get balls enough in London 
without running after them down 
here, asking for invitations, and 
taking up other girls’ partners? I 
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suppose you will have to ask her” 
—to Challoner—“ as she is a lady 

ou know ; you will have to ask 

er once, but I should not put my- 
self out of my way to do it twice. 
Let her take her chance ; let her 
fare as the other girls do ;,why 
should we trouble ourselves about 
a stranger who has nothing to 
do with any of us? The Wind- 
lasses not even coming with her, 
and Jem here the only friend she 
has——” 


Jem laughed ; he could not help 


it. 
“Eh ? ” said the banker, amazed, 
we acquaintance with Miss 
Appleby, sir, is so slight that it is 
not worth mentioning, I met her 
in the autumn at a house where I 
was pheasant-shooting. She is not 
likely to—to 4 

es To remember you ?” 

“To care to remember me. She 
has cut me dead twice in the 
street.” 


CHAPTER XXIII.—HE WOULD BE SOMEWHERE ELSE ON THE 
NIGHT OF THE BALL, 


** Drawne with the powre of an heart-robbing eye, 
And wrapt in fetters of a golden tresse.”’ 


Six young ladies have been in- 
troduced to the reader in these 
pages, six ordinary, average, unre- 
markable, almost undistinguishable 
young ladies, all in the bloom of 
first youth, and none as yet giving 
promise of on lasting attraction 
when that bloom should have 
passed away. Yet, although all 
six might have been culled at ran- 
dom from the ranks of cheerful 
rosy faces one meets with every 
day, each had her own individual 
trait, which, if it could scarcely 
amount to a “redeeming vice,” 
still served to mark her out to the 
student of character. Thus Lotta 
Hanwell was an important fool, 
whom the severest shock to her 
vanity would not have awakened 
to the fact that she was not of 
first-rate consequence in the eyes 
of the world. Mary Tufnell was 
a poor wit, who ba Locig depended 
on the laugh of her friends. Emily, 
less endowed with animal life, 
clung to the romantic and senti- 
mental. Bertha romped ; while of 
the remaining two, MarionAppleby 
was a benevolent blunderer, who 
with the best intentions frequently 


\ 


—SPENSER. 


did and said the wrong thing ; and 
Juliet—but Juliet is the only one 
of the set who deserves more than 
this passing attention. 

Juliet, to begin with, was not 

uite what she appeared to be. 
ere was a little deep corner in 
her shallow mind, and in that 
depth there lurked a seed of power 
which none of her fellows pos- 
sessed, and which but few suspect- 
ed,—and it was the detection of 
this ability for mischief, this ca- 
acity for undertaking it and en- 
joyment of it, which made the 
youngest Miss Appleby just worth 
notice in the eyes of the proud and 
penetrating Matilda. 

She had a by times scornfully 
amused by Juliet’s wiles ; she was 
not afraid of either brother being 
beguiled by them. 

And Juliet was useful at the 
Hall, and she came with her hair 
nicely brushed back behind her 
ears, and her simple frock tied in 
with a ribbon, and a string of 
coral round her ‘neck; and she 
would hang so lovingly upon her 
dear Lady Matilda’s arm, and sit 
at her feet, and lay her cheek upon 
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her knee, and be so childish and 
fond and confiding, that the only 
wonder was she had not long before 
the period at which she first came 
under our notice been turned into 
the pet she desired to be. But 
Matilda wanted no pet, and hardl 
knew what to do with so pace’ | 
affection ; she suffered her young 
friend,—up to a certain point she 
preferred her, which she ought 
not to have done, to the blunter 
and duller and truer Marion ; but 
she did not trouble her head much 
about the Applebys, unless it were 
to summon them to perform a 
service or assist at a ceremony. 
That done, she would call the pair 
good girls, and commend them 
much as if they had been her wait- 
ing-maids, and presently she would 
toss them a favour in her imperial 
careless way ; but as for making 
acompanion of either miss, telling 
either one her thoughts, sharing 
with either her pursuits, Lady 
Matilda once owned with the 
special and startling candour with 
which she at times allowed home 
truths to Teddy, that she would as 
soon seek for a kindred spirit in her 
daughter : Lotta was at least on a 
par with the Applebys. 

For mediocrity was just what 
this naughty Matilda could not 
tolerate ; and having been endowed 
by heaven with beauty and talent 
enough to have satisfied a score of 
women if shared among them, she 
must needs jeer at those whom— 
who can tell?—she had perchance 
herself robbed. 

It was shameful ; and little Miss 
Appleby—Juliet, you understand 
—who was so fond of dear Lady 
Matilda to everybody round, and 
who could hardly keep away from 
dear Lady Matilda four days out the 
five if the Hall were occupied,— 
Juliet, in = of her admiration 
for everything said and done by 
her friend, was sometimes so spleen- 
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ful and indignant that she could 
scarce contain herself, when time 
after time it proved that the youth- 
ful grandmother, still in her charms 
triumphant, drew to herself, and 
away from the pink-and-white 
daisies, the budding beauties of 
the neighbourhood—every man, 
old or young, who appeared on the 
scene. It was atrocious, it was 
more than feminine patience could 
stand, to see how one and another 
would, on pretexts the most trivial, 
steal into the magic circle which 
invariably formed around Matilda 
—to mark their efforts to obtain her 
notice, their joy beneath a word or 
smile of kindness ; and never, per- 
haps, had this been more keenly 
felt by Juliet Appleby than on 
that November night when she 
and her sister had been summoned 
to meet Robert Hanwell’s friends, 
Mr Whewell and Mr Challoner, 
who were hers and Marion’s by 
right, and upon whom, could she 
have made an impression—even a 
decent impression—she might have 
made Teddy Lessingham blink his 
eyes and bestir himself to escape 
from his sister’s dominion and lay 
hand and heart at her feet. But 
Whewell had only paid her a few 
stock compliments over the piano, 
and that apparently out of the 
mere superfluity of his good-humour 
with an evening so delightfully 
and exclusively given up to Ma- 
tilda ; while Challoner had as good 
as turned his back upon her, his 
partner, during dinner, and had 
never come near her afterwards ;— 
and although he could not have 
been said to have then and there 
entered the lists with the gay 
barrister, no one knew better than 
Juliet Appleby how effectually he 
had made up for lost time after- 
wards. 

She had bitten her lip from mor- 
tification more than once subse- 
quently, when, ordered up to the 
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Hall, she had found herself a mere 
lay figure at the entertainment, 
expected to talk and eat and be- 
have properly and see nothing, 
while Challoner hung over Ma- 
tilda’s chair, and murmured in her 
ear, and gazed into her face. 

She had been there one after- 
noon late, when Matilda had been 
playing to herself on the organ in 
the dim old gallery, and Matilda 
had been at no pains to bid her 
stay ; but she had stayed in spite 
of this and almost in spite of her- 
self,—stayed to see and spy. Chal- 
loner had come in presently. He 
had come in wet, tired, torn by 
thickets, and splashed with mud 
and mire, his shabby shooting 
clothes still on, hung round with 
shot and powder belts,—just as he 
was, in short, only having left his 
gun outside,—and he had taken 
off his cap, showing the disordered 
hair beneath in dark moist rings 
over his brow, and had sat down 
to listen, leaning his rough cheek 
on his hand, while a soft undis- 
guised emotion stole over his face ; 
and as he had sat there in the half 
light, his broad shoulders lounging 
forwards, a humble, subdued, over- 
mastered giant, he had looked a 
captive whom any woman might 
have been proud to win. 

He had looked a captive, every 
inch a captive, too. None but a 
lover durst have sat where he sat, 
done as he did, come in as he had 
come. He had not spoken much, 
and Matilda had played softly on ; 
but Juliet had left them thus, and 
she had left with a sting at her 
own heart. She, too, could have 
liked Jem Challoner,—and he had 
hardly seemed to know that she 
was there. 

Her astonishment on hearing of 
his engagement to Mary Tufnell 
only a few hours before she saw 
him in the lecture-room at Clink- 
ton—for of course she saw him, 


and saw that he saw her—may be 
imagined. Astonishment had at 
first been everything ; then came 
deeper and - mortification, 
lastly malice, e had been. an 
engaged man, and yet he had dared 
to trifle with Lady Matilda Wil. 
mot. Oh, how deeply must he haye 
been in love to have so dared ! 
All else must have gone to the 
winds while he gave free play to 
his unlawful passion, and now 
doubtless he was here to break off 
the match and then return to 
Overton, to be received there 
with open arms. The horrid man 
—it was just like him. She hated 
the sight of his great big back 
as she sat behind it, pretty close 
behind it, during Herbert Mild- 
may’s lecture; she hated to re. 
member how often she had seen it 
pass and repass along the terraces 
at Overton Hall. Then she had 
had a sight of the wretch’s face, 
and seen that it was the same 
stony stick of a face that had been 
on view the first night at the 
Overton’s dinner-party—not the 
face that had subsequently grown 
under Matilda’s hands—and all at 
once she had resolved not to see it 
this time. No, she would not 
seem to see him, would not speak 
to him until she had given her 
home-thrust,—but she would write 
to Lady Matilda that very night. 
Prudence, however, intervened. 
Supposing that Lady Matilda al- 
ready knew, no good would be 
gained ; supposing she did not, she 
would certainly not like Juliet 
Appleby the better for telling her. 
Besides, it ‘would be delightful to 
lie in wait and see all she could of 
Challoner, and hear all that was ta 
be heard of his doings, and then, 
then confront him before Mary 
Tufnell, and inquire, in a way that, 
could not be mistaken, after his 
friend Lady Matilda Wilmot. The 
day after the lecture every one 
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knew about the fancy ball, and it 
was at this fancy ball that Miss 
Appleby decided to make her great 
scene. The very next day to that 
on which it was to be given, she 
urposed returning south, and 
would then have the felicity of 
breaking the news to Matilda with 
all the surprise, and veiled sym- 
athy, and delicate assumption of 
CS auditor’s indifference, that was 
appropriate and respectful. She 
would be able to say that she had 
been presented to the future Mrs 
Challoner—that she had congratu- 
lated him, and that he had been 
forced to accept her congratula- 
tion; and she had seen herself 
saying this with a troubled and 
distressed face, and had also beheld 
a troubled distressed face averted 
from her as she spoke. 

It was worth waiting for, this 
fancy ball. 

Go to it she must—she liked 


fancy balls ; andto go with a mys- 


terious purpose, with a design on 
the peace of three seyeral persons— 
to ge with a knife under her glove 
and a leer under her mask—gave 
a zest to the promised evening, the 
like of which she had never had be- 
fore. Short as the intervening time 
was, it seemed even longer to Juliet 
Appleby then it did to Jem Chal- 
loner. 
All of these good people were thus, 
we see, playing their own game. 
Challoner, whose hand was the 
worst, was becoming more and 
more reckless as time went on; 
and having got over his first fright 
on meeting Miss Appleby, and find- 
ing that she did not intend to re- 
cognise him under present circum- 
stances, he made up his mind that 
all was yet unknown to her,and that 
she was merely. revenging herself 
for previous neglect. She was now 
with the better sort of people, he 
With the worse ; and it seemed to 
him that the ridiculous idea that 
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he would have been glad now to 
claim an acquaintance he had pre- 
viously despised, had incited her to 
turn up her nose and turn away 
her head from him. 

It was charming; he was de- 
lighted with Juliet: Lord Over- 
ton’s little note, which lay snug 
and safe in his breast - pocket, 
would assuredly never have been 
penned had she sent the tidings 
flying south. It was plain, it was 
as clear as day, that she had not 
heard a syllable, and the reason 
for such ignorance was seen in the 
charge laid by Mr Tufnell to her 
hosts the Windlasses ; and—and 
such being the case, the devil re- 
turned to tempt Challoner. The 
night of the ball was near, and 
Miss Juliet was to be there. So, 
—he would be elsewhere. 

She should not see him attached 
to Mary Tufnell’s red cross and 
black gown that merry evening. 

Up to this hour he bad been 
going drearily and dutifully on 
with what he had to do; he had 
been walking in a plain path, and, 
though he had been unhappy, he 
had been able to keep his unhap- 
piness to himself, and even to take 
some sort of comfort in the hope 
that he was at least giving no 
present cause of offence to an inno- 
cent girl or her relations. Even 
in his heart he had not given way 
to an unkind, or an unjust, or an 
unmanly thought ; he had not al- 
lowed himself to fret, or to mock, 
or to swear; but he had risen, 
morning by morning, wondering 
languidly what the day would 
bring forth—how soon the blow 
would fall, and his fate be sealed. 

Any post might bring him the 
cool line from Overtonwhich should 
ring his knell in its congratulations 
and good wishes ; and accordingly 
every postman’s rap sent the blood 
faster through his pulses, especially 
when, as happened more than once, 
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his eyes caught a glimpse of a cor- 
oneted envelope among the budget 
brought in by the servant, and he 
knew as by instinct for whom it 
came, long before Tufnell’s slow 
solemn voice read out, “James 
Challoner, Esq.,” and handed the 
missive up the table. It would 
be from Teddy, of course. When 
Overton wrote, he contented him- 
self with the nearest half sheet 
handy ; even Matilda was not 
ea eg unless she happened to 

e in a stately mood ; but Teddy 
never used any but the best paper 
and the biggest envelopes, and he 
was always glad to show off his 
excellent handwriting, and make 
the most of his correspondence. 
He said he wrote the best hand in 
the family, as indeed he did ; but 
Matilda appealed to Challoner, and 
of course he stood by her. He 
never saw his own name now in 
that bold free caligraphy without 
thinking of this. The scrap of 
paper whereon the brother and 
sister had contested, their beautiful 
faces and mirthful voices as they 
did so, all came before him as often 
as he opened a fresh envelope, and 
he would for the next few seconds 
hear nothing of what was passing 
in the room—not, indeed, until he 
could draw one short breath of 
relief when assured that there was 
nothing, nothing yet. 

The letter would be long, friendly, 
and full of information—-he thought 
he knew who supplied the informa- 
tion,—and every topic and every 
reference meant this: “ We have 
not forgotten you. Do not for- 
get us.” How dear such an inti- 
mation was, how doubly dear as 


contrasted with what might have’ 


been, may be imagined. 
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Lord Overton’s invitation did 
the rest. Every honest resolution, 
every worthy aspiration gave way 
under it ; coming as it did on the 
very day when the report about 
Miss mes wa Ag being at the ball 
was confirmed, it was too much; 
Challoner went straight out and 
ordered the dress he did not mean 
to wear. One was ready, needin 
only a few slight alterations, an 
it could be sent in the same even- 
ing ; and the gentleman professed 
himself satisfied,—and was s0, 
after his own fashion. 

Yes, he would give the ball the 
slip, plausibly. No one would guess 
that anything of the kind could 
have been his intention when the 
gorgeous suit had actually come in, 
and when his good hostess would 
have only seen afresh what acouple 
he and Willie Dobb had been. He 
would be off before any one was 
stirring in the morning, called away 
business,—it seemed he was 
always being called away by busi- 
ness now ; but on this occasion his 
departure woutd be easy—he would 
have nothing to say, and no one 
to see him go ; he would merely 
leave a note of explanation, and 
then—then he would be somewhere 
else on that frosty night than in 
Mrs Dobb’s smart vestibule. His 
hand shook, and his eye glowed 
beneath his dark brows as he told 
himself where he would be, and 
with whom. No news could now 
reach Overton before he did ; and 
once there, he might yet keep 
Matilda ignorant, might yet free 
himself, might yet——oh, he could 
not think of what he might not 
yet do, once he had broken loose, 

ad awakened from the nightmare 
of the past fortnight. 
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CHAPTER XXIV.—TIME PASSES. 


“The wheel of life no less will stay 
In a smooth than rugged way.” 


So much for the man ; now for 
the woman. 

Very quietly, not unhapppily, 
Matilda’s days passed. emory, 
on the one hand, supplied pleasant 
themes, which Hope, on the other, 
whispered would soon return ; she 
doubted nothing, and feared noth- 
ing. Challoner’s abrupt departure 
had, truth to tell, charmed her 
more with him than anything else 
could have done ; and the convic- 
tion that it only remained with 
herself to summon him back at any 
moment, rendered her able to sup- 
port her dignity and pass the time 
of his absence without much in- 
ward, and without any apparent, 
weariness. 

Her schools, her poor people, her 
brothers, even her daughter, had 
eer of her company, and bene- 

ted by her cheerfulness. There 
was a poor woman who was sick, 
several miles away from Overton ; 
Matilda visited her every day, read 
to her, sang to her, brightened and 
cheered her dingy little room,— 
almost made her forget her pain. 
The boys in her Sunday class were 
troublesome ; she made no com- 
ee of them, she won them over 

y patience and forbearance. The 
ae rector of the parish was more 

evoted to her ladyship than ever. 
He had always said the earl was a 
model of a gentleman, and his sis- 
ter an excellent, charitable, prac- 
tical Christian,—not what you 
could call profoundly pious, not 
perhaps a very deeply thinking 
woman, but one who was always 
to be found on the right ride, whose 
heart was in the right place, and 
who, he believed, would grow in 
grace as she advanced in life. If 


. We are to be known by our fruits, 


—COowL_LeY. 


the worthy speaker would proceed, 
he wished all his parishioners had 
as good fruits to show as Lady 
Matilda Wilmot. Her conduct to 
her brother now—he did not refer 
to Overton—the way she managed 
that young Lessingham, was be- 

ond praise. A wild young fel- 
ow, and scarcely more than half- 
witted, he was going to the bad as 
fast as he could go when his sis- 
ter took him in hand. Lucky for 
him it was her being a widow,— 
and scarcely any other kind of a 
widow would have done. Why, she 
was as good as a young fellow for 
Teddy ; she rode with him, walked 
with him, played billiards with 
him, amused him, and kept him 
out of mischief from morning to 
night. She brought him to church, 
too, regularly,—brought him twice 
in the day ; whereas until she came 
he had never, or hardly ever, been 
inside a place of worship since he 
was a boy. 

People talked of Lady Matilda’s 
marrying again. That was all 
nonsense. oor thing! she had 
had enough of marriage,—given 
over, when she was a mere child, 
to a selfish old cur, who had made 
her life miserable. She would 
think twice before she burnt her 
fingers a second time. There was 
that Mr Challoner. To be sure 
Mr Challoner had been hangin 
about for a considerable time ; a, | 
he must own that just for a short 
space—for a very short space—he 
had had his suspicions. Certainly 
Mr Challoner had seemed very 
intimate, and he was a fine-looking 
man, not too young ; but oh, there 
was nothing in it—nothing in it. 
Lady Matilda was a lively woman, 
who made herself pleasant without 
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meaning it (he would not have said 
she flirted for the world); and here 
was a proof that it was as he said, in 
MrChalloner’s having taken himself 
off, and all going on as before at 
the Hall. Lady Matilda had been 
down at the rectory the day before, 
and everybody there had remarked 
that she was quite in her usual 
bright spirits, full of the Christmas 
charities and Christmas decora- 
tions, and not even inclined to 
umble at the frost, which com- 
pelled her to forego her favourite 
exercise and go about on foot. 

Very little inclined to grumble, 
indeed, had. Matilda been; that 
frost had another meaning for her 
than going about on foot ; it meant 
Overton’s despatch, and it was all 
that was wanted in the way of an 
excuse for the same. After being 
at the rectory, hearing and enter- 
ing into all the arrangements there, 
and paying a long and friendly 
visit, the fair pedestrian found her- 
self still with half the afternoon on 
her hands, Teddy being busy at 
the skating ponds, which were to 
be cleared, swept, and tidied, in 
view of the approaching Christmas 
Eve. That Christmas Eve, it must 
be remarked, was the evening of 
the Clinkton festivity ; and it was 
also to be signalised at Overton 
Hall : Challoner had telegraphed 
that he could not come the same 
day, but would be with them on 
that following,—it had been at 
once and unanimously decided that 
the home ponds should not be 
skated upon until he came. 

“T had better go on to Endhill,” 
concluded Lady Matilda, as she 
emerged from the rectory ; “ I may 
as well see Lotta to-day, as perhaps 
she may have to complain of me 
by-and-by,” with a little smile. 
“Tt is really a good thing Lotta is 
so near,” her thoughts ran on ; “ it 
is pleasant to be able to see her 
and the dear baby whenever I like; 
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and if she lived further off, I fear 
I should go but seldom. Teddy 
dislikes it so much: that is an- 
other reason for gging to-day. I 
don’t like taking poor Teddy where 
he does not wish to go. And 
he—not Teddy this time—he dis. 
likes it, too. Well, well, they are 
men, and must be humoured, I sup. 
pose ; we women always do have 
to take the disagreeables in this 
life on to our own shoulders. Now, 
of course, I like going to see Lotta, 
but then I hate just as much as 
they do going to see Robert——” 
and here she eaught sight of Ro- 
bert, and had no more time for 
reflections—the reflections,you will 
understand, having twirled and 
twisted, and run in and out of her 
brain as she walked, so that she 
was still harping on the one idea, 
with all its multifarious variations, 
when she turned in at the cottage 
drive. ' 

Robert was in the garden, busy 
with some projected alterations, 
and his companion, whom he was 
consulting and advising, and ex- 
sar 5 to, was Lotta. Lotta 
oved to consult. 


“If you ask me, Robert, I 
should not go quite so far along 


the wall. That is the only thing. 
All the rest would be perfect. 
You are such a good planner——” 

“ You see I have thought it out 
thoroughly, my dear. You may 
be right about its being too far; 
but I doubt it. However, I will 
consider;your opinion.” 

“Oh, my opinion,” she thought 
it only second to his—‘“ my opinion 
is really worth very little, I am 
afraid, Robert. ou know; of 
course, J—I only say what I think; 
this is not my department——” 

“To be sure not ; but I am al- 
ways glad to hear what you have 
tosay. When one gives one’s whole 
attention to a thing, however, as I 
have done to this——Ah, Lady 
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Matilda,” as she walked up, “ who 
would have thought of seeing you 
to-day ? You have not ridden, of 
course. Uncle Edward with you? 
Pray come in and rest. Lotta, my 
dear——” 

——“And without your hat, 
Lotta; do you want to catch a 
cold?” said Lady Matilda, kissing 
her daughter. “It is not summer, 
though the sun is shining, and if 

“You are often without yours, 
mamma.” 

“T am different. I am not a 
eatch-coldy person, and I have a 
thicker mop of hair,” said Lady 
Matilda, frankly. “ Besides which, 
I don’t know that you ever saw me 
sitting out of doors in a sharp frost 
with a bare head.” 

“T had only sat down for a mo- 
ment.” 

“But your mother is certainly 
right, my dear,” said Robert ; “I 
ought to have thought of that, if 
you did not. I will get your hat 
at once,” and he was starting off. 

“No; stop ; let me go myself,” 
said Lotta, rising somewhat heavi- 
ly, for Lotta had not grown thin- 
ner since we saw her last. “ You 
are busy, Robert, and I have no- 
thing todo. Let me go.” 

“Not at all. Stay where you 
are. I am never busy if you need 
me,” rejoined he, heartily. “Iam 
only sorry that I did not notice 
before that you required a hat. 
Lady Matilda, the wheelbarrow 
will dirty your dress ; allow me.” 
He drew it aside, and passed on 
to the house. As he did so, he 
did not seem nearly so ridiculous 
as usual: Matilda felt no inclina- 
tion to scoff, and looked after the 
retreating figure with a sensation 
that was almost new. 

He was a poor specimen of a 
man, this Robert, but was he not 
a good husband? What would it 
be like to have even such a hus- 
band—one who would spontaneous- 
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ly avow after more than a year’s 
matrimony that he was never busy 
if his wife required an attention ? 
And she actually found herself 
taking note for the future, and 
with a sense of something like 
shame for the past, that there 
might be worse things in the world 
than an overdrawn politeness, when 
it was thus carried into the recesses 
of home-life. 

There he was, that long-backed 
prig, stalking solemnly back, stalk- 
ing along cheerfully and readily 
with the precious covering for his 
precious Lotta’s head ; and there 
was she affectionately, if somewhat 
stolidly, receiving the attention, 
the two quite taken up with each 
other for the time being. With 
a softer feeling at her heart than 
she could have at all explained, 
Lady Matilda watched the little 
scene, marked the little pat on 
Lotta’s shoulder which acknow- 
ledged Lotta’s thanks, and Lotta’s 
satisfied tranquil reception of the 
same, as of one used to such kindly 
treatment,—and then the visitor 
rather suddenly said she would go 
indoors. 

She would not hear of taking 
any one else in with her. Lotta 
had let out that Robert was busy, 
and her mother could wait till he 
and Lotta were at liberty. Lotta 
must stay with him, of course; she 
was “a help,” quite gravely —— 

“Well, I suppose I am,” said 
Lotta. “At least Robert thinks 
so. He says he would rather go 
by what I say than an architect, 
Of course that is going too far, but 
I always feel I understand a Jittle 
of these things.” 

“ Which I do not. 
I can be of no use—’ 

“My dear Lady Matilda! 
Of no use!” 

“Of no sort of use. I will 
just go in by myself, and you shall 
come when you are ready. Yes, 
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I will rest, thank you. I have 
lots of time to stay. Don’t hurry. 
I will go and fetch down baby and 
have a play with him ;” and with 
a quick step she tripped off merrily 
towards the house. 

Half an hour afterwards, which 
was the extreme limit Mr Han- 
well’s decorum would permit of 
their remaining behind, he and 
Lotta found her in the drawing- 
room, sitting on a low seat by 
the fire gazing into the embers, 
‘ with the babe asleep upon her 
knee. 

They stood in front of the win- 
dow as they passed, and looked in, 
and spoke, but no one answered, 
and they could not attract atten- 
tion by signs. 

“ Mamma is so absent, she never 
notices anything when she is in 
these moods,” said Lotta. Then, 


entering, “ Ho, mamma! what are 
you thinking about, in here? You 


were quite lost in a day-dream, I 
should say, just now. Robert and 
I stood and peeped in at you through 
the window,—we thought you 
would have heard us; but we did 
not tap, for fear of disturbing baby. 
We thought you would have seen 
us, but you never looked round.” 

“The window was shut,” said 
Lady Matilda, curtly. 

“We must have darkened the 
window.” 

“ Perhaps you did.” 

*“ And we had a good look at 
you. Robert said you made quite 
a pretty picture in the firelight, 

ou and baby. Is he not a dear 

oy? Look at his little fat arm. 
How nicely it shows against your 
dark velvet! Robert said you 
ought to be painted holding him 
just like this,” attaching full value 
to the compliment, with a distinct 
impression that Robert’s comments, 
whether expressed or otherwise, 
were not always so favourable. 
“Do you know, mamma, I really 
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do believe,” continued the oung 
matron slowly—“I really do be- 
lieve that we shali have to short- 
coat him before the three months 
are out ; I really do.” 

“ Shortcoat Robert ?” 

“Mamma! of course I meant 
baby ; did I not say baby? but 
you were not attending.” 

“Perhaps not, my dear ; no, I 
don’t know that I was,” said Lady 
Matilda, calmly. 

“But do attend now, for it is 
really a serious matter. If any 
one else had suggested it—but Mrs 
Burrble herself said I must.” 

“ Well, my dear, do it.” 

“ Before the three months are 
out! And in the depth of winter, 
in weather like this! Mamma!” 

“ Well, my dear, don’t do it.” 

“ Mamma, you are really —— All 
I mean is that he grows so tre- 
mendously fast, that I don’t see 
how we can keep him in his long 
clothes any longer : he is burstin 
out of them everywhere ; ont 
what to do, I declare I don’t 
know. It is nonsense making new 
bodies, when he really could wear 
short things perfectly well ; and 
yet I do not like—indeed I could 
not, and would not on any account, 
run the risk of shortcoating in this 
weather. What do you think?” 

“Tt is difficult to say,” observed 
Lady Matilda, thoughtfully. 

But her thoughtfulness was, alas ! 
detected. “I declare, mamma, I 
don’t believe you are sr a 
bit about it,” cried Lotta, unfor- 
tunately on the alert. “I believe 
you never heard a word I said, 
and I was going to tell you how 
nice he looks in your new pelisse,” 
mollified by the recollection ; “ itis 
really a beautiful pelisse ; and oh, 
mamma, where can I get that kind 
of edging on the frock? Nurse = 
it is much the finest and best she 
has seen, and it will wash beauti- 
fully.” 
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“Tam very glad of it.” 

“Do you know where it could 
be got ? And the flannel—I should 
like to show you our flannel; I 
do not feel sure that it is fine 
enough—” 

—“ Pray don’t, my dear. I—I 
never did know about flannel and 
things. And then it is so long ago, 
and somehow I seem to have—to 
have lost sight of it all. I love a 
baby,” pressing the infant tenderly 
to her bosom ; “I love this dear 
little baby very much—but I am 
afraid I do not care as I ought to 
do about its clothes,” with a smile. 

“Oh, but it must be dressed,” 
said Lotta, sententiously. “ You 
would not have it without anything 
to put on e 

—— Qh yes, I would,” laughed 
her mother. 

“Well, you are odd, mamma. 
But you hold him very as 
said Lotta, patronisingly. ‘ Do 
you remember the day Mr Chal- 
loner was here—the day before he 
left—when you would put baby 
into his arms? How frightened 
he was! I declare I believe he 
had never had a baby in his arms 
before.” 

“T declare I believe you may be 
right, my dear.” Lady Matilda 
was bending over the little one, 
and trying for her own gay tone. 

“He was so very awkward.” 
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‘So very awkward.” 

“Mr Whewell took him as han- 
dily as possible. But,” continued 
Lotta, astutely, “although Mr 
Whewell made such a fuss over 
baby, and gave him a very hand- 
some mug, and said all kinds of 
civil things, I like Mr Challoner 
really the best of the two. Mr 
Whewell grew to be tiresome. It 
was very good of him to come 
down, I know, and of course Robert 
and I were pleased—but he stayed 
too long, quite too long; and the 
worst of it is, Robert says he is 
sure he wants to be asked down 
again. I should not ask him 
though, should you?” 

“Certainly not,” said Lady 
Matilda, promptly. 

“ Robert says he believes he will 
offer. I think we might almost 
refuse him if he did offer.” 

“ J should.” 

“ Well, I must say I like baby’s 
other godfather the best,” con- 
tinued Lotta, comfortably. 

“Ah, but,” said Matilda to her- 
self, as she walked home after- 
wards,—“ but would you say the 
same, my dear, if baby’s other 
godfather were to be turned into 
baby’s grandfather ?” 

And the appellation struck her 
as so delightfully ludicrous that 
she lositeal aloud all by herself on 
the lonely road. 
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SALMO-HUCHO FISHING IN BAVARIA. 


A RAPID river passes at the foot 
of the little town of Télz in Ba- 
varia, on its way to the Black Sea 
vid the Danube,—of a deep blue- 
green colour in fine weather, and 
white and yeasty-looking in spate. 
It is but a small river compared 
with the Danube, yet probably 
most English children late its 
name impressed upon their minds 
long before they hear of the great 
stream in which its waters are lost. 
For if you ask them about the Isar, 
they will tell you of the fiery Huns 
and furious Franks, the waving 
banners of Munich, the white 
graves of the soldiers, and—most 
of all—how it “rolls rapidly.” It 
was by poetical licence that Camp- 
bell coupled Hohenlinden and the 
Isar, for the quiet meadows on 
which the chivalry of Munich 
charged are some distance from 
the latter. The Englishman .who, 
at the end of last September, drove 
through the steep streets of Tolz, 
and climbed laboriously up to- 
wards the mountains in a dili- 
gence, forgot all about the dead 
warriors and their quarrels, and 
looked at its blue waters solely 
from a fisherman’s point of view. 
In ordinary weather it runs swift- 
ly within well-defined banks—no 
rocks stand up perpetually frettin 
and fighting with its waves ; _ 
if the huge rafts of silver fir, 
which float down in great numbers, 
shoot the lashers in safety, they 
have nothing to fear from running 
aground on its shingly banks ex- 
cept delay. But in bad weather, 
after heavy rains, it loses its bright 
transparent colour, and becomes a 
furious milky-coloured torrent, 
carrying down an immense body 
of sand, with quantities of chips, 
and logs, and trees, and anything 


it can get the grip of, when it en. 
croaches on the land. It spreads 
out to a breadth of a quarter of a 
mile, or more, when it can; and 
the worn grey shingle it has de- 
posited, and the stunted, smoth. 
ered-looking alders it invades 
and prevents from flourishing, 
from rather dreary objects at low 
water in an otherwise beautiful 
valley. The shingle runs out in 
spits, sometimes forming, a bar 
almost across the stream, and so 
helps to make many fine pools of 
all sizes, which }have generally a 
rapid, sometimes, alas ! a too rapid 
“tail.” Below the principal dams 
also there are generally large pools, 
deep, and often with a strong 
backwater. The Englishman was 
on his way to Lenggries, a little 
village a few miles up the valley, 
to join a friend, and, in company 
with him, to wage war on a species 
of salmon which inhabits these 
waters. In the still pools, and in 
the quieter runs, swims a fish called 
in German huchen, the classical 
name being Salmo hucho. He 
prowls about below the lashers, 
seeking in the froth for unwary 
trout, or dace, or insects ; and in- 
deed, judging by the reports which 
were given of him, he might be con- 
sidered capable of devouring any- 
thing under a good-sized child. 
Our fishermen, casting about for 
information as to what was to them 
an entirely new kind of fish, were 
told that he ran up to 90 Ib. in 
weight. Now a 90-Ib. fish, com- 
bining the fierceness and voracity 
of a pike with the strength of a 
salmon, in a rapid stream with 
deep shelving banks, might fairly 
be considered an ugly customer, 
capable of drowning a man who 
was unfortunate enough to get m 
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over his waders; and perhaps 
some little credit is due to the pair 
who voluntarily went to attack 
him in his stronghold, for no one 
obliged them to do it. That the 
huchen proved not to be of such 
dimensions was not their fault, 
and should not be brought against 
them: they were prepared to 
tackle the 90-pounder if he turned 
up. 
Pat Lenggries the traveller found 
his friend waiting the arrival of 
the “Post.” He was an English 
admiral, and we will give him his 
titlein our paper; whilst the former 
will, for the sake of euphony, be re- 
ferred to hereafter by the letter G. 
The Admiral, who had been fishing 
for a few days, had killed one 
huchen of about 7 lb., and lost 
several more in a very provoking 
way : they had broken, not the gut 
or line, but the hooks of the Stew- 
ard tackle he used. Three times 
had he got hold of a fish in a cer- 
tain pool, and the creatures had 
invariably retired with the great- 
est rapidity to a part of it where 
the current was very strong,quickly 
gone through some performance or 
other there, and then disappea 
taking with them, probably as a 
memento of their visit, a bit of 
steel. It is not every day ‘that 
Bavarian huchen meet an English 
admiral, and they acted in much 
the same way as Mr Calverley’s 
maiden did, when she secured her 
precious cherry-stones. G. listened 
with great attention to this ac- 
count, and declared that no fish 
could break any of his tackle ; but 
there are other ways of killing a 
cat than drowning her, and it is 
@ foolish thing to boast when a 
huchen has anything to say in the 
matter. The Admiral soon went off 
to the river, G. shortly afterwards 
following him, but they missed one 
another, and did not meet till 
night. 
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The latter, left to his own de- 
vices, put on a salmon fly, found 
his way over the river, and ran 
promptly into the arms of two big 
men, who seemed to look on him 
as rather an intruder. Under the 
shelter of umbrellas they were 
smoking cigars and watching a 
third man, who was also smoking, 
and fishing with an implement and 
tackle which needs a more eloquent 
og than ours to do justice to. 

e was the biggest of the lot—a 
great, stout, fine-looking old Ba- 
varian, with a thick white mous- 
tache and a ruddy face ; and he 
was spinning, what in courtesy 
might be called a minnow, but in 
reality was a good-sized trout. It 
was not the length of his rod, or 
its weight, which were so astonish- 
ing—it was the inordinate thick- 
ness of its top, the stupendous 
hook, and the cable which con- 
nected the two, which was similar 
to that used by the ancient “ who 
sat upon arock and bobbed for 
whale.” There was a good deal of 
lead hanging about the line near 
the swivels, and when the appa- 
ratus was pitched into the water, 
it made a splash which could 
be heard a long way off, and 
if it had alighted on the head 
of any Auchen it would cer- 
tainly have hurt him very much. 
But lest it should be thought that 
we are poking fun at this gentle- 
man, or affecting to despise his 

roceedings, we hasten to say that 

e was a master of his craft, and 
needed no lessons from any one as 
to spinning his trout. e was 
the Oberférster of the Duke of 
Nassau, the head of the woodmen 
and keepers, and we got to know 
him and like him very much. Pos- 
sibly no one, after reading this 

aper, will feel inclined to start off 
or the Bavarian Oberland for the 
sake of the sport we describe, but 
it is as well to say here that the 
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river is strictly preserved, and not 
open to strangers, The Oberférster 
span his pool without anything ap- 
pearing, and then G. tried another 
with his “thunder and lightning.” 
The three men were interested in 
the performance, but evidently did 
not think a fly likely to do any good, 
whilst the long salmon-rod seemed 
to them rather a slim weapon for its 
work. It was an Irish greenheart, 
and, in reality, much stronger than 
the giant’s pole; but they judged 
by bulk, and did not make allow- 
ance for the difference in the wood. 
But that pole must be of good stuff 
too. It was popularly supposed 
that when the Oberférster hooked 
anything under 10 lb. he threw it 
over his shoulder—as a boy does a 
small trout or parr. At any rate, in 
that rapid river, often with tree- 
covered or broken banks, and with 
such a short line, the fish must be 
dealt with very summarily. We 
would have given good money to 
have seen him ram his great hook 
into the inside of a 20-pounder : 
ig he would have held the 

sh by main force on the top of 
the water till it was exhausted. 
The interior arrangement might 
give way—that mats be the only 
chance for the huchen—none of 
the tackle would: there were 
about thirty yards of a kind of 
window-blind cord on the reel. 
Presently it began to drizzle, and 
then to pour, and the two specta- 
tors went home, but G. and the 
Oberférster sat in the shelter of 
the eaves of a little toll-house on 
the bridge, and discussed fishing in 
England, Scotland, and Bavaria, 
and chamois-shooting, and the 
price of wood, and many other 
things—the natural courtesy of 
this forester preventing him from 
even smiling at the ludicrous blun- 
ders and idiotic mistakes of his 
companion. After the Admiral 
had been given up as drowned, he 
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appeared, and reported having lost 
a huchen, a good one, on natural 
bait. 

That evening G. was introduced 
to the society at the Post. The 
men were a fine-looking lot. There 
was only one lady, and she was 
fine-looking too. The landlord had 
a particularly handsome face. He 
was asilent, unemotional individ. 
ual, who drank his own good beer 
all day long and all night long 
with his friends and guests, but 
never seemed the worse for it ; and 
hiseye and skin were as clear as 
if he were dieted regularly for the 
Oxford and Cambridge boat-race. 
Then there was a burly baron, 
such as one reads of in books, clad 
in the green-trimmed garments in 
which sporting Germans take de- 
light. Also the doctor, the inspector 
of taxes, the schoolmaster, a retired 
priest, an artist, an individual who 
acted as paymaster to the duke, and 
a lieutenant of a cavalry regiment 
from Munich. This officer had 
married the Jandlord’s sister, and 
though we mention her last she de. 
serves the first place, for she had 
a beautiful face, and a stature and 
figure verging on the gigantic. A 
few years ago there can have been 
few women between Lenggries 
and. Munich whom that u 
Lieutenant need have looked on 
as rivals in good looks. This 
couple had a daughter called Jose- 
phine ; and G. being the fortunate . 
possessor of a very long Pharaoh’s 
serpent cut in horn, an Living in 
a carved bone box, gave it to her, 
and won her small heart. 
these people, except the baron and 
the lieutenant, lived permansiae 
in the village, and they came Wi 


unfailing regularity each night to 
the inn, sometimes to eat their 
supper, but always to drink beer, 
play cards, and then drink beer 
again: when they were not drink- 
ing, they were smoking. None of 
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them were what we in England 
would call “gentlemen”; but I 
fancy if the question of condescen- 
sion ever came into their minds 
with reference to mixing with the 
foreigners—they considered that it 
lay on their side. They held their 
little nightly club at the inn: if 
a stranger was well behaved to 
them, they would be civil to him. 
But that could not well be perfect 
equality—so they would have said 
—between wandering tourists, who 
might be anybodies, and estab- 
lished residents always to be found 
at their posts. Probably G., if he 
had been there by himself, would 
never have advanced further in 
intimacy with them than to be 
politely saluted on entering or leav- 
ing a room, or have some casual 
remark made to him about the 
weather. But the Admiral could 
talk German as well as any one 
in Lenggries. He had none of 
the pride which most Englishmen 
are supposed to have: and before 
he had been there many days he 
was on intimate terms with the 
whole club, and G., being his friend, 
shared the intimacy. After sup- 
per they always joined the circle 
at the large table, and G. would 
sit one night between the priest 
and the baron, another between 
the doctor and the artist, and on 
a third was able to discuss—to a 
limited extent—the advantages of 
horse:breeding establishments with 
the cavalry lieutenant. At first 
the presence of strangers made a 
little awkwardness at this big table 
—but it soon wore off ; and after a 
short time an outsider peeping in 
and surveying the noisy talkers, 
might have thought that they had 
all run about and played with one 
another in petticoats. 

So the first day passed, and G. 
went to bed and dreamed partly of 
huchen catching, and partly of go- 
ing in the morning to pay his for- 


mal call in dress clothes at the 
Schloss, the idea of which rather 
frightened him. 

The two friends were down by 
the river in good time the next 
day, and they went straight to a 

ool where the Admiral said he 

new there was a huchen. It was 
a niceish pool to look at, with two 
or three big stones in it, suitable 
for fish to sit under, and a rapid 
and strong stream at its head, tail, 
and further side, for the pool only 
stretched half over the river. The 
first portion of it could be com- 
manded from the bank, and the 
Admiral. began operations, throw- 
ing his trout up stream and bring- 
ing it very quickly down with the 
current, and then as quickly up. 
He had not made a dozen casts 
when the water opened a little, a 
head appeared, there was a good 
splash, and G. saw his first huchen. 

he fish seemed a heavy one, he 
made the rod bend well, and took 
out line freely. There was some 
anxiety felt as to whether he would 
run out into the stream or pass 
down to the awkward corner at 
the bottom of the pool ; but he left 
no one in suspense long. He got 
the trout and its hook out of his 
mouth somehow, and quickly went 
off—to Télz, probably, to tell his 
friends about the foreign devils 
who had come to Lenggries. Great 
was the disgust of the two he left 
behind : with a rueful counte- 
nance the Admiral rearranged his 
trout, which had been sorely 
doubled up by what it had gone 
through. There were teeth-marks 
on the shoulder, but the big 
hook had somehow missed its hold. 
Wading was now necessary. G. 
went into the water and essayed 
to do battle with its inhabitants. 
He was not so good a hand at 
spinning as his friend, and his bait 
made a fearful splash ; but, never- 
theless, in three minutes he too 





was fast in a huchen. And this 
creature also, finding that what 
he had got was not what he had 
wanted, spat it out, and went 
away shaking his tail. Then for 
half an hour the men sat and 
groaned in chorus on the bank, the 
while, with trembling fingers they 
put on a fresh bait, added more 
hooks, and then G. once more waded 
in, and he had not fished more 
than half-a-dozen yards when up 
came a third huchen, seized the 
trout, and made off as if he meant 
to stick to it for life. This time 
he had, or ought to have had, four 
hooks in his mouth. “Aha! the 
third time for luck ; we shall have 
him now.” But will our readers 
believe that in five minutes this 
fish also got off? We are not writ- 
ing a romance, or an account of 
an ideal day’s fishing, but stern 
facts ; and that fish got away. It 
does not seem as if it was a thing 
likely to happen in real life, but it 
did. Those left behind almost 
wept. The wretched trout came 
back empty, blobbing and jumping 
on the stream, tied up in a kind of 
knot, and spinning in a way that 
was enough to frighten a shark. 
We draw a veil over the next half- 
hour’s conversation. 

G. viciously stripped off the 
curly trout, and swore it was no 
good trying any more till they had 
got the Admiral’s gaff-hook stuck 
in it as a weapon of offence. (Now 
the Admiral used a small click man- 
ufactured by himself out of a large 
corrugated-iron dolphin-hook.) It 
was plainly no use going on in 
that fashion ; and besides they 
had to pay their call at the Schloss, 
so they left the pool and went 
growling home to change. “ We 
must yack it into them,” said the 
Admiral ; “ we shall never do any 

ood till we yack it into them.” 

e visit to the Hochburg was 
pleasant, and not formidable. The 
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ladies showed the strangers over 


the large stables, and were much . 


distressed at the bad behaviour of 
their huchen. 

Then there came a broiling da 
with a bright sun,—* good for fish. 
ing,” said the Oberfoérster. It 
might have been, but somehow 
nothing was done. The English. 
men, the Oberférster and his rod, 
drove a few miles up the river, 
They had some beer at a snug little 
wirtschaft, and then they all fished, 
They tried trout and worm and 
minnow, and flailed away diligently 
but with no result. The Admiral 
lost his worm-tackle, G. got over 
the tops of his waders, and the 
Oberférster was so exhausted at 
the end of the day that he had to 
be left at another wirtschaft to re- 
cruit himself. Hearty maledictions 
were bestowed on the Auchen, and 
on the great dolphin-hook. G. cut 
this off the gaff, and buried as much 
of it as he could in a trout of 
gigantic size, from which an inch 
or two stuck out like the fluke of 
an anchor. It was so heavy that it 
sank the bait without the need of 
lead, and was always catching in 
the bottom. “Ah! if I could only 
get it well into a big one,” said 
the disconsolate owner, fondly eye- 
ing it. 

here was a sweet simplicity 
about the domestic arrangements 
and commissariat at Lenggries, and 
surely never since the days of 
Dick Swiveller’s Marchioness had 
men so queer a little handmaiden 
to look after them. The inn was 
full, but for the sum of four sbil- 
lings per head per week, large bed- 
rooms were secured over the prin- 
cipal shop in the place. The small 
lassie, aged about ten, was the 
only servant : she was a bright, 
queer, barefooted little thing, ex- 
actly like the Marchioness, except 
in being better fed. For coffee in 
the morning and three rolls, three- 
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ence was charged. At the Post 
it was customary to pay for one’s 
food directly it was eaten, and din- 
ner seldom cost less than 90 pfen- 
nigs, or about elevenpence; though 
it was indeed possible, by indulging 
one’s appetite in beetroot or some 
such luxury, to bring it up to 
eighteenpence or so. The very 

lain food was served up hot, and 
everything was clean, so no one 

rumbled at the absence of a table- 
cloth. After supper and a cigar and 
some beer with the club,theEnglish- 
men used to retire to their own quar- 
ters. There the Admiral generally 
produced his tackle and overhauled 


and tested it, and tied various 


hooks which would hold the 90- 
pounder himself if he got into 
them. He discoursed, too, elo- 
quently of his travels. He had 
been all over the world, had met 
many distinguished people and seen 
many a sights ; and he had 
had the yellow fever, the small- 
pox, and the cholera, and yet lived 
to catch Auchen in Bavaria. So 
G. listened to tales of fishing for 
infernal machines in the Baltic, 
and for salmon in Newfoundland, 
and queer. doings in the tro- 
ics, and the nights never seemed 
ong. 

After the hot day came a very wet 
one, and the beautiful blue of the 
water disappeared. No one seems 
to account very satisfactorily for 
this colour. It is to be seen in 
little pools, and crevasses, and 
moulins on glaciers, and high up 
in the Alps where every footstep 
leaves a delicately tinted hollow 
in the white snow, and in rivers 
where the glacier-mud has settled, 
and in rivers also which rise at a 
comparatively low elevation. It 
cannot be the sky which causes it, 
for clouds and rain do not drive it 
away. It is never seen in Eng- 
land or Scotland. It is sometimes 
too blue, and looks artificial, as if 
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a tank in some works had burst, 
and the dye which was meant for 
Bavarian soldiers’ uniforms had 
escaped into the stream. The peat- 
stained burns of the Highlands fit 
far better with mountain scenery, 
or the black waters of such loch- 
fed rivers as the Awe and Ness. 
G. often thought of the Argyle- 
shire stream, for he had been fish- 
ing there a few weeks before. 
Considering that the Awe and the 
Isar are both rivers flowing through 
a hilly country, there are wonder- 
fully few points of resemblance be- 
tween them,—unless, indeed, the 
Highlanders who have been sleep- 
ing for 500 ee under their many 
cairns just below the rock of Bran- 
der, can be compared to the war- 
riors who fell at Hohenlinden. 
Five miles of rocky bed carries the 
dark waters of the one into Loch 
Etive, and the other rolls swiftly 
and smoothly to the Danube, and 
then travels for weeks across 
Europe to the Black Sea. 

The next day was G.’s last at 
Lenggries, and the Admiral,to give 
his friend a better chance, unself- 
ishly refused to take a rod, con- 
tenting himself with a gaff. The 
water had cleared a little, though 
it was still loaded with sand. The 
men walked up the valley to a 

lace where a smaller stream, 
called the Jiiche, joined the Isar. 
The place where the rivers met 
was very beautiful ; the hills were 
densely wooded with fir, but their 
dark masses were brightened up 
here and there by tiny bits of 
gorgeous colouring from beech and 
birch and plare-tree which had 
caught the first touch of frost. It 
was too early for uniform autumn 
tints, but the reds and yellows and 
crimsons were the more striking 
for their being so widely scattered. 
On the barer hills narrow strips of 
plantation had been made in regular 
order for the sake of shelter. A 
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number of men were working on 
the rivers at their rafts,—pictur- 
esquely clad, wild-looking fellows, 
deft workers with the axe, and, if 
report does them no wrong, with 
the gun also. There are many cha- 
mois on the mountains, and hares 
and roe. In the wilder parts of 
the Tyrol the peasants are often 
great poachers, and wage a desper- 
ate and sometimes bloody war with 
the keepers. The work of the river- 
raftsmen must be often dangerous. 
One evening in the dusk G. was 
startled by seeing what he thought 
was a woman’s figure standing on 
a narrow plank over a foaming 
lasher. But it was only an image 
of the Virgin, and was so con- 
trived that, whilst one side repre- 
sented her, the other gave the art- 
ist’s idea of some masculine saint ; 
and no doubt many a hearty prayer 
is sent up to the quiet figures as 
the rafts begin to feel the force 
of the current which is to carry 
them over the fall. 

About a mile from the junction 
there is a dam, with the usual pool 
below. G. fished one side, and 
then cautiously waded across and 
commenced operations from the 
other, just where a heavy beam 
lay over part of the channel. Here 
he threw his trout. From the 
dark shadow cast by the beam a 
huge fish shot out, showing a yard- 
long brown back, in striking con- 
trast to the clear green water in 
which he moved. He seemed to 
hesitate a second, and then ran at 
the dead trout and seized it, and 
retreated hastily to his lurking- 
place. Clearly and indisputably 
this was the time to follow the 
Admiral’s advice, and yack it into 
him, and G. struck at the huchen 
as if he had been a crocodile, and 
the tackle adapted for the capture 
of such an animal. Nothing gave. 

“ By George! ” said G. to himself 
(it was no good shouting his views 
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across the stream to his friend), 
“T believe I have you now.” 
Directly the great huchen felt 
the unpleasant accompaniment car. 
ried by the trout, he gave up all 
idea of going back to his own 
dwelling, and bolted out with a 
fierce rush right into the middle of 
the stream. He took out twenty 
yards of line, and then it was the 
old, old story—as old as love or 
anything else,—he got away. It 
was a horrid exhibition of brute 
force, quite calculated to make one 
sick. There was no skill about it 
—no science; an arm-chair or a 
hen-coop could have done what he 
did just as well, if they had been 
lightly hooked. The Admiral, on 
the other bank, had just got his 
gaff ready—he laid it aside and 
lita cigar. Itis possible he said 
something, but if he did, the roar 


‘of the stream prevented it being 


heard. G. cut off his useless min- 
now and threw it away, putting 
on a Loch Tay phantom,—and he 
went back to a bridge which crosses 
the Jiiche. Ina pool under it he 
got a pull from something —it 
might have been a stone, but it 
was uncommon like a fish, A 
friend of ours, when he has been 
fishing some time without doing 
any good, is in the habit of thrash- 
ing the water for a few minutes 
with his rod—thrashing it till it 
foams. He says it is good for 
soothing the mind, and also call- 
ing the attention of the fish. 
Under that bridge G., out of sight 
of the Admiral, relieved his out- 
raged feelings in the same way. 
Presently the latter sauntered up, 
placidly smoking. 

“Well, was he a good one?” 

“Good one! idn’t you see 
him? But I did drive it into him 
that time! ” : 

“Ah! but you didn’t drive it ~ 
in hard enough.” ~ 

Then they tramped sulkily over 
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a horrid wilderness of shingle and 
rubbishy trees, till they came to 
another dam on the larger river 
again. Here the water was still 
thick, and the work seemed hope- 
less. But the longest lane has a 
turn; the most weary night must 
end. The despised and much abused 
artificial minnow, which had been 
declared by the collective wisdom 
of the whole club to be an ab- 
surdity, was taken possession of 
by a Auchen, and this time really 
appreciated. He expressed a strong 
desire to rub himself under the 
wood-work of the dam, and then 
evinced a remarkable attraction for 
a post whose - was just visible 
under water. “He say he ’bliged” 
to run round that post. But there 
was more true nobleness about this 
huchen than any of the others, 
and when this pleasure was denied 
him, he gave in, came to the side, 
and was whipped out by the Ad- 
miral before he had quite made up 
his mind as to the proper course 
to pursue. He was a handsome, 
well-fed 5-lb. fish, with a dark 
back and grey sides, set off with 
the tiniest red spots. And G., as 
he looked at him, thought—“ Ah, 
if I hadn’t lost that other fel- 
low!” 

Later on a suspicious old huchen 
came out of his quarters into a 
rapid stream to look at the bait. 
He made a run at it. It is diffi- 
cult, when one sees a fish do this, 
to prevent jerking the bait a little, 
or else staying its motion. After 
two or three minutes’ delay it was 
shown him again. He made an- 
other rush at it, but did not touch. 
Another wait, and a third time 
the same performance was gone 
through. The fourth time the bait 
was left to itself; the ghostly-look- 
ing, shadowy form did not appear. 
G. did not now want to catch 
such a horrid, ill-bred, and evil- 
minded old fish, and—after trying 
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him once more—left him. Soon 
after, however, another came up— 
a lively gentleman. He took the 
fisherman a merry run for 150 
yards down a very rapid stream, 
and was well gaffed by the Ad- 
miral before he was half done. 
He weighed about 6 Ib. 
The shades of evening found the 
men once more at the ill-omened 
ool where the three fish were 
ost the first day. G. tried it 
carefully down, but just before 
finishing got his bait stuck on a 
stone deep in the water. Some- 
thing had to go, and as the stone 
declined to move, it was the gut : 
the good brown minnow was left 
behind. G. reeled up and land- 
ed, and prepared to take his rod 
down. 
“You have another minnow?” 
said the Admiral. 
“Yes; but it’s not worth while 
trying it.” 
ut the indefatigable Admiral 
got it out. 
‘“There’s always,” he said,slowly, 
“another huchen in that pool;” 
and he was right—for in three 
minutes the blue minnow was in- 
side him (the fish). He was a big 
one. He ran madly out into the 
middle of the river, and set out 
for Télz as hard as he could go. 
G. had to scramble up an awkward 
bank, for the water grew too deep 
to follow in; but the Ahuchen was 
still on. He raced along the firm 
ground, and then had to jump into 
the stream again, to avoid some 
- trees ; but still the Awchen was on. 
He got out fifty yards of line, how- 
ever, whilst he had a chance ; and 
as the powerful current aided his 
own energetic exertions, it was not 
easy to get a pull onhim. A long 
sandy spit let the fisherman gain a 
little ; and then, just as the latter 
made up his mind that it would be 
necessary to give the fish the butt 
at the end of the spit, owing to 
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the wooded banks which followed, 
the fish also made up his mind and 
—broke his hold. 

The Admiral arrived in a great 
hurry, just in time not to see the 
last of him. 

“How,” said G., “can one yack 
a hook into a brute like that ? and 
what is the good of trying it, when 
they have mouths made of china 
or cast steel?” It was a disas- 
trous finish to a not altogether un- 
successful day. 

The next day G. left Lenggries 
and went to Munich. There at 
the exhibition he wandered through 
acres of pictures, many beautiful, 
many most miserable, and some 
ghastly and horrible and hideous 
to a degree. One small painting 


he coveted, called “The Poacher’s 
Grave,”—a man lying on his face 
in the snow in a chasm between 
steep rocks from which he had 
fallen,—a wild picture of an open 
grave in which he might lie for 


ever and not be seen again by 
mortal eyes. Then he began the 
long journey back to Argyleshire. 
He left the Admiral behind ; and 
that gentleman, after contending 
with noble obstinacy against heavy 
spates, which: occurred when he 
was well, and bad colds, which 
kept him to his room when the 
river was in order, and moreover, 
against vicious and wicked Auch- 
en, succeeded in capturing a 12- 
pounder and an 8-pounder, be- 
sides smaller fry. These men had 
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to encounter many difficulties, 
They had to find out where, in 
many miles of water, the fish lay, 
and what they would take, and 
how they would take it; and they 
had to teach themselves to use 
strange tackle. But if ever they 
fish again in the Isar, they flatter 
themselves that they will be able 
to render a better account of the 
Salmonide which inhabit its blue 
waters. 

We can fancy some one throw- 
ing down this paper and saying, 
“Why, confound the fellow! he 
never got the 90-pounder at all, 
or anything like it.” We take 
credit for the omission. It would 
have been just as easy to have 
made out that we got,—not the 
90-pounder, for that would have 
attracted attention, and might have 
led to inguiry—but say a dozen, 
running from 50 to 75 lb. Thena 
little judicious reticenceas to names | 
would have made all safe. Our 
paper is a full, true, and faithful re- 
cital of what really happened, and 
we think that such an account of 
a fishing expedition is very rare. 
And if the reader does not believe 
us now, we hope he will go to 
Lenggries to find out for himself, 
and fish (without leave) in the 
Isar. There, whether he meets 
with Auchen or not, he would soon 
make the acquaintance of the Herr 
Oberfirster, and of his stalwart, 
heavy-shoed, green-footless-stock- 
ing wearing subordinates. 
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How it began, who began it, 
when the first note of battle was 
sounded, what were the scene, 
place, and occasion of the first ex- 
change of hostilities, remains to 
this day a mystery. Some are in- 
clined to think that at a certain 
dinner-party Mrs Highty, who be- 
longs to a notoriously short-sighted 
family, trod unwittingly and un- 
warily on Mrs Tighty’s long velvet 
tailas the latter lady was being 
conducted before her into the din- 
ing-room. But this theory would 
make the Highty faction decidedly 
the first aggressors. Now it is 
well known and even written in 
the chronicles of the Highty fam- 
ily,—vide a long letter in the pos- 
session of the present compiler of 
this veracious history,—that up to 
and even beyond the period of the 
lamentable accident before men- 
tioned, and for which Mrs Highty 
declares she made ample apology, 
the Hightys and Tightys were the 
closest of friends. Therefore the 
injury to the velvet train may be 
dismissed as irrelevant to the pre- 
sent inquiry. 

But that a screw was loose some- 
where between these two highly 
respected and hitherto united fam- 
ilies was soon apparent to the most 
unobservant member of our Blank- 
shire society. It may be necessary 
here to mention that Mrs Tighty, 
being the daughter of a viscount, 
was naturally the guiding star of 
our dinner-parties,unless it chanced 
that a meteor in the person of an 
actual peeress sailed for a brief 
space across our firmament, or, as 


once happened,that a Von appeared 


to contest the claim to precedence 
of the Hon. The perplexity and 
embarrassment into which we were 
all thrown by this last complica- 


tion I ‘shall never forget. We 
knew the touchiness of the real 
foreign aristocracy when there was 
any danger of their being confound- 
ed with the sham counts and coun- 
tesses whom we would have repu- 
diated as haughtily as themselves. 
But though there was no doubt 
about our having now to deal with 
a genuine article, there was no end 
of doubt as to its claims to rival 
in pedigree our own indigenous 
production, Under these puzzling 
circumstances we were everlasting- 
ly grateful to Mrs Tighty for the 
graceful manner in which she at 
once abdicated in favour of the 
stranger, remarking that the laws 
of hospitality must always super- 
sede those of etiquette. This ob- 
servation, especially as our German 
guest did not hear, or at least did 
not understand it, immediately re- 
lieved us from our dilemma, and 
also considerably increased Mrs 
—— ee wey 6 

or we all liked her, much better 
than we liked Mrs Highty, who, as 
a baronet’s daughter, and holding 
second, though only second rank in 
our society, was a much more sul- 
phurous element in the composition 
of our dinner-parties. Mrs Tighty’s 
place was known and assured, al- 
ways excepting under the before- 
mentioned circumstances, which did 
not often occur ; besides,when they 
did occur, she had only to be taken 
down one peg lower, and all was 
right. But Mrs Highty was al- 
ways getting in the way. If we 
asked her to dinner, we must be 
sure that there was somebody to 
hand her, not inferior, or not much 
inferior, in consequence to the per- 
sonage whose right it was to escort 
Mrs Tighty. In the drawing-room 
there must be a sort of throne or 
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seat, just half a step lower, as it 
were, ready for Mrs Highty to sink 
into at the same moment that Mrs 
Tighty took the chair of state re- 
served for her on the other side of 
the fireplace. The anxious hostess 
or her daughter had to be on the 
watch that coffee was handed 
to Mrs Highty before any one of 
lower rank got a chance of it. The 
Highty and Tighty carriages must 
be announced as nearly as possible 
at the same moment ; and in wish- 
ing her guests farewell, the host- 
ess must be careful to measure out 
her gratitude for the favour con- 
ferred by their visit in nicely bal- 
anced proportion. In fact, she 
had not a moment’s peace until 
they were both safely out of the 
house. 

It will be readily understood, 
therefore, that when it began to 
be seen that the two ladies declined 
to meet one another the relief 
was immense. Formerly it was 
thought to be a necessary compli- 
ment to the one to ask the other to 
bear her company, and hence all 
the tribulation which I have been 
describing. Now we were free 
from this obligation, and might 
eat our dinners and pass our even- 
ings in comfort. 

Alas! how short-lived was our 
joy! In the first place, we soon 
found that now we must give two 
—— in place of one. If Mrs 

ighty was asked to dinner this 
week, her rival must be invited 
the next, and, which was still more 
troublesome,repasts of equal splen- 
dour and guests of equal distinction 
must be provided for both enter- 
tainments. For though the two 
ladies might pass each other when 
they did chance to meet with so 
slight a mutual recognition as 
might be supposed to denote the 
utmost indifference to each other’s 
existence, we know very well from 
authentic sources of intelligence, 
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that each was devoured by a jealous 
curiosity to hear the pats details 
of the party given in honour of the 
other. And as it was next to im- 
possible that both parties should 
be precisely alike in their histories 
and combination, we were con- 
stantly giving offence. The plot, 
in fact, was thickening, though 
not one of us could have told what 
was the thread of. the story in 
which, as in a labyrinth of cross- 
purposes, we were becoming in- 
volved, and a feud which threatened 
to undermine the whole fabric of 
our society was slowly but surely 
spreading. For I need hardly point 
out that, whereas we had at one 
time laboriously but not unsuccess- 
fully tried to be loyal toa joint 
monarchy, we now naturally took 
part with one or the other sove- 
reign. The people invited to meet 
Mrs Tighty were very apt to think 
that their banquet was less sump- 
tuous than that given a few days 
before to the hostile faction of 
Highty. And thus things went on 
until there was hardly a house in 
our part of the county in which 
the old pleasant relations had not 
been altered, and into which envy, 
malice, and uncharitableness had 
not found their way. 

Matters were in this condition 
when a modest little villa in our 
neighbourhood, which was usually 
let to summer lodgers, was taken 
by a lady of whom nothing more 
was known than that her name 
was Mrs Smith. Soon, however, 
our ignorance was dispelled. At 
first none of us had thought of 
even calling on her. But a cer- 
tain old lady who, if she had not 
been too old and infirm to go out 
visiting, would rightfully have 
taken precedence even of the Hon. 
Mrs Tighty, and who sometimes 
saw company at home, invited us 
all to a great luncheon-party, at 
which, to our amazement and even 
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eonsternation, we beheld a modest- 
looking, shabbily-dressed little wo- 
man, handed to the luncheon-table 
by our hostess herself. This was 
her way of indicating the person- 
age whom she considered of most 
consequence among her guests ; 
and so well versed was she known 
to be in the laws of etiquette, that 
her preference of any one to such 
an honour was always accepted as 
a sort of social diploma of rank. 
And on this occasion who should 
the upstart be before whom even 
Mesdames Highty and Tighty had 
to veil their haughty crests, but 
this most insignificant and un- 
known Mrs Smith ! 

We were all stupefied. Was the 
stranger a duchess or princess in 
disguise, or—could our benevolent 
but slightly eccentric hostess de- 
sign to teach us all a lesson on the 
vanity of human greatness? If 
so, she had wofully mistaken her 
women. Already Mrs Highty’s 
brow was black, and even the less 
combustible Mrs Tighty was be- 
ppg og swell with injured dig- 
nity. e onlookers were perhaps 
inclined after the first shock to 
enjoy the joke; but we all felt 
sorry for poor Mrs Smith, on 
whom had been thrust this perilous 
distinction. If the idea of calling 
on the solitary denizen of Ivy Cot- 
tage had been about to suggest 
itself to any one, seeing that Lady 
—— had already taken compassion 
on her, it must now be completely 
abandoned. We had enough to 
do with our two factions. hich 
of us would venture to tackle this 
third bone of contention? As for 
Lady ——’s unaccountable caprice, 
we could only ascribe it to the 
weakness of advancing age. 

But we were wrong. ‘The old 
lady knew what she was about, 
and guessed, moreover, what was 
in our minds. When luncheon 
was over, but before we rose from 
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table, she claimed silence, and an- 
nounced that she was going to pro- 
pose a toast. We were accustomed 
to her kindly, old-fashioned ways, 
but we now felt that somethin 

more was coming than the usua 
health to absent friends, or men- 
tion of the brave son in India, of 
whose glories we were scarcely less 
= than his fond old mother. 

e had seen same whispering be- 
tween her and her unknown guest, 
and some putting aside, as it 
seemed, on Lady ’3 part of an 
argument or remonstrance from 
Mrs Smith. “ Nonsense, nonsense, 
my dear,” she was heard to say ; 
“T want everybody to know.” 
Then she took her glass in hand, 
and spoke. 

“My good friends; you know 
= never leave my table without 

indly joining his old mother in 
wishing health to my dear son, 
who is still far away from us. But 
to day I want you to drink health 
—even before we speak of John— 
to Major Smith, the husband of 
this lady whom I’ve now the pleas- 
ure of introducing to you. And 
I’m sure you'll do so heartily when 
I tell you that he’s the Major 
Smith who distinguished himself 
so at the battle of. ;and he’s 
the man who saved my boy’s life, 
and who got the Victoria Cross ; 
and he’s been made a C.B.—and 
he’ll be a K.C.B., I haven’t a 
doubt, if——” but here her words 
were drowned in a tempest of ap- 
ang To be sure, we had all 

eard of the brave Major Smith, 
and we were all delighted to drink 
his health and to see his wife. 
And after this there could be no 
doubt about our calling on her, and 
asking her to our parties and 
everything. 

This was all very well, and 
through the following week car- 
riages and cards poured down on 
Ivy Cottage. But human nature 
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remains human nature, and eti- 
quette remains etiquette, and pre- 
cedence is a prize not to be lightly 
‘relinquished. So, could it be ex- 
pected that Mrs Tighty, not to 
speak of Mrs Highty, could meekly 
resign the honours hitherto held 
so undisputedly—except between 
themselves—without a struggle ? 

I need not say with what untir- 
ing zeal we discugged the question 
amongst ourselves as to whether 
a C.B.’s wife ought or ought 
not to walk before a baronet’s or 
a peer’s daughter. “ Peerages” 
are expensive books, as everybody 
knows, and none of us were very 
rich. But to my certain know- 
ledge there was a sudden intporta- 


tion of red books into the country; 
and those who had none, and 
grudged buying them, made long 
pilgrimages, as in olden times, to 
some shrine where a sight might be 
eer of the sacred volume. 


et even then we were not quite 
happy. The V.C. complicated the 
matter. Also, did not the service 
done to Lady ’s gallant son, 
our own county hero, increase the 
weight of our responsibilities? We 
thought and talked, we studied 
tables of precedence, we wrote to 
the “Queen,” getting back snub- 
bing answers for our pains, and 
being dreadfully afraid lest our 
friends should pierce the mystery 
of our pseudonym, and laugh at 
us for doing what they were, per- 
haps, going to do themselves. We 
tried to invent new ways of pay- 
ing due reverence to our three 
luminaries, and keeping them from 
falling foul of each other and 
producing general chaos. And in 
the midst of all this commotion 
we heard that Mrs Highty and 
Mrs Tighty had been reconciled 
to each other, and were making 
common cause against the intru- 
der on their rights. This, at least, 
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was one good thing, even though 
it did not help us much in our 
difficulties. 

As for Mrs Smith, she seemed 
strangely indifferent to the honours 
thrust upon her. This was a little 
exasperating, considering the trou- 
ble she was giving us. On the 
whole, we did not care much for 
her, a she was inoffensive 
enough. It was inconvenient, too, 
to be obliged often to include her 
little girl in our invitations, Mrs 
Smith would not come either to 
luncheon or garden party withont 
bringing her little daughter. She 
excused this on the ground that 
she had no nurse or governess with 
whom to leave the child, who was, 
I must also say, a. well-behaved, 
good little thing, easily amused, 
and perfectly happy if allowed to 
sit quietly by her mother’s knee, 
The two were devoted to each 
other, and if we thought Mrs 
Smith rather stupid and common. 
place, we could not but commend 
her training of her child. 

After some little time the fer- 
ment of our hospitality subsided, 
much I think to Mrs Smith’s relief. 
She was allowed to remain quietly 
with little Bessie at Ivy Cotta 
and make herself happy with the 
child in her own way. Then asno 
third neutralising element _inter- 
posed between the two previously 
contending forces, we began to be 
afraid of a resumption of hostili- 
ties. But Mrs Highty and Mrs 
Tighty had been driven into each 
other’s arms, by stress of adverse 
circumstances, and could not all at 
once retreat from the friendshi 
which had been re-established wi 
so much apparent cordiality. But 
our experienced eyes could see that 
each lady had her high horse stand- 
ing ominously near, and was pre 
pared on the smallest provocation 
to mount that warlike steed ; and 
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we felt that, after all, the termina- 
tion of such a hollow truce must 
soon be looked for. 

Suddenly one day a rumour 
spread amongst us. It was Mrs 

ighty who brought me the first 
news. Mrs Tighty was sitting 
with me at the time, and I re- 
member that my first feeling when 
my new visitor was shown in was 
dismay at the impossibility of pro- 
viding her with a comfortable 
chair unless Mrs Tighty vacated 
the one which with some trouble 
Ihad provided for her, for I was 
about to change my house, and my 
rooms were being dismantled of 
furniture. And as the Hight 
equipage drew up at my door, 
had seen Mrs Tighty settle herself 
still more stiffly and squarely in 
her arm-chair. What was 1 to 
do? 

But before I had time to stam- 
mer out the apology I had been 
hastily devising, Mrs Highty sat 
down on a three-legged stool that 
somebody had brought from the 
kitchen. “Oh,” she exclaimed, 
' “what do you think! Poor dear 
little Bessie Smith has taken diph- 
theria. She’s very ill, and her 

or mother is helpless with terror. 
*ve just been at Ivy Cottage and 
seen her. She’s absolutely stupe- 
fied. She says the child never had 
a day’sillness before. I’ve offered 
to get a nurse for her, for I believe 
Mrs Smith is too bewildered to 
know what she’s doing.” 

It was too true, Soon we heard 
that the child was sinking. There 
was no want of help, if human help 
could have saved her. The mother 
could only sit by her as if her 
mute agony of clinging love could 
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baffle the fate that was to separate 
them. But doctor, nurse, and pity- 
ing friends were all at hand, and 
everything that could be done was 
done—in vain. 

During these brief but most sor- 
rowful three days there was scarce- 
ly an hour of the day during which 
one or other of us was not at Ivy 
Cottage. It was absolutely neces- 
sary that some one should take 
charge not only of the sick-room, 
but of the miserable, paralysed 
mother. We relieved one another. 
Mrs Highty and Mrs Tighty took 
their turns of watching and attend- 
ance, and shared with one another 
the duty of providing the proper 
stimulants and nourishment which 
Mrs Smith was unable to think 
of. And as they had been fore- 
most in efforts to save her, they 
stood nearest one another when 
we followed little Bessie to her 
quiet grave. 

Mrs Smith rejoined her husband 
in India. There was rejoiciag 
amongst us last year when we 
heard that another daughter had 
been sent to comfort them. Mrs 
Highty and Mrs Tighty are the 
two godmothers. 

I do not say that between these 
ladies there never arises a shade of 
animosity which reminds one of 
the old vendetta. But they are 
good Churchwomen both ; and as 
every Sunday they walk up the 
churchyard path and pass the 
little grave on which each so often 
places fresh memorial flowers, the 
sight of it must, I think, help them 
to begin another week at least in 
mutual charity and goodwill. 

Was it for this that the child 
came amongst us? 
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PROPOSED MEDICAL LEGISLATION. 


Some observations by Professor 
Huxley on the proper limits of 
State interference with the medi- 
cal profession, delivered at the 
opening of one of the London 
medical schools last October, may 
serve to direct attention to a Gov- 
ernment Bill of last session which 
has received far too little attention, 
—a Bill which, though crowded 
out by the pressure of business in 
the House of Commons,seems likely 
to reappear, with all its imperfec- 
tions, during the present session, 
in practically the same shape as it 
has already been presented to the 
legislature. 

here was indeed, if we may 
credit the reiterated assertions of 
Ministers, no Bill among the 


slaughtered innocents of the ses- 


sion, whose fate caused more real 
concern to its authors than this 
one, which, it was fondly hoped, 
would have settled for another 
half-century or so all matters con- 
cerning the medical profession with 
which Parliament has anything to 
do. Even so late as the Tuesday 
in the last week during which the 
House sat, it was apparently hoped 
and believed that time might still 
be found to read the Bill a second 
time, to pass it through Committee, 
and to read it a third time; and it 
was only when the opportunity on 
Tuesday night had been missed, 
that the Prime Minister regret- 
fully announced that the Bill must 
be given up for the present. 

It goes without saying that a 
Bill intended to be rushed through 
the House in this fashion at the 
— of the session was con- 
sidered as nearly as possible per- 
fect. Mr Gladstone had described 
it as one to make the medical pro- 
fession in England, Scotland, and 


Ireland “one in standard and one 
in authority”; and an admirer pf 
the Bill, writing to ‘The Times’ 
from Birmingham, quoted this as a 
happy description of the Bill, and 
added that it was in many respects 
the best that had ever been before 
the legislature on the subject. 
Professor Huxley, who was him- 
self one of the Royal Commis- 
sioners that reported on the sub. 
ject of medical diplomas two years 
ago, thinks, on the contrary, that 
all needful reforms would be ae- 
complished by the addition of two 
clauses to the Medical Act of 1858, 
which should provide (1) that no 
one should be placed on the Medi- 
cal Register who fails to produce 
evidence of knowledge in all three 
branches of medical practice— 
medicine, surgery, and midwifery ; 
and (2) that such evidence shall be 
the certificate of any examining 
body, a certain number of the ex- 
aminers being appointed by the 
Medical Council,—this latter clause 
being intended to enable the Coun- 
cil to enforce equality in the mini- 
mum standard of examination. 
How far Professor Huxley's 
conception of what is needed in 
the way of change differs from 
that of the framers of the Govern- 
ment Bill, will be seen by a com- 
arison of the above with the fol- 
owing, which are, briefly stated, 
some of the principal provisions and 
omissions of the proposed measure. 
1. To abolish, so far as legisla- 
tion can do it by repeal of the Acts 
of Parliament establishing them, 
the Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and the Society of Apo- 
thecaries. é 
2. To destroy the protection 
hitherto afforded to the public by 
enactments’ against quacks and 
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impudent pretenders to medical 
knowledge. 

3. To set up, in place of the 
Colleges of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, three Examining Boards, 
which, after examining a student 
and finding him competent to prac- 
tise’-medicine or surgery, can give 
him no title to call himself doctor, 
physician, or surgeon. 

To make no provision (in a 
Bill designed, too, be it remem- 
bered, to make the profession in 
the three countries one in standard 
and one in authority) for equality 
in the courses of study required by 
each of these three boards, or in 
the amount of fees payable to them 
for examination. 

5. To authorize each of these 
boards to charge a higher fee to 
one class of students—and that 
presumably the poorer class—than 
to another class, for precisely the 
same examinations. 

6. To make it a distinct advan- 
tage for a person wishing to become 
a legally qualified practitioner in 
Great Britain to be able to prove 
“that he is not a British subject.” 

7. To make a complete muddle 
of the question of medical titles. 

8. To grant to the members of 
the medical profession a sham and 
wholly valueless representation on 
the Medical Council. 

_9. To provide, on pretended re- 
ciprocity principles, for the admis- 
sion of foreigners and colonists to 
practise in England, without under- 
going the examinations required 
rom natives, the provisions being 
decidedly favourable to the for- 
eigner. 

On'each of these points a few 
words of explanation is necessary. 

1. The Colleges of Physicians 
and Surgeons, with, in England, the 
Apothecaries’ Society, constitute 
at the present time the chief exam- 
ining bodies for medical diplomas. 
From returns furnished to the 
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General Medical Council, it ap- 
pears that, during the four years 
ending with 1882, they examined 
in England 4119 candidates, as 
against 552 examined during the 
same period by the English uni- 
versities ; that the correspondin 
Irish bodies examined 1254 candi- 
dates, as against 546 examined by 
the Irish universities; while the 
Scotch colleges examined 2567, as 
against 1353 examined by Scottish 
universities. The colleges are 
therefore doing, and have some 
of them been doing for centuries, 
an important national work, to- 
wards the expense of which the 
national purse contributes not a 
single farthing. From the fees 
paid by candidates for their ex- 
aminations and diplomas, the col- 
leges have hitherto been able not 
only to pay the expenses of their 
own organisations, but also to 
maintain in each of the three 
capital cities valuable museums 
and libraries, and to institute pro- 
fessorships for the advancement of 
medical and surgical knowledge. 
No one who is in a position to 
compare the state of the profession 
forty or fifty years ago with its 
condition at the present time, can 
doubt that these colleges hate 
rendered immense services to the 
nation in testing the qualifications 
of the thousands of well-qualified 
ractitioners who form the great 
bulk of family doctors at the pre- 
sent time. 

It is quite true that the exam- 
inations have not always been as 
comprehensive as they might have 
been, some of the colleges having 
restricted themselves too much to 
medicine and others to surgery ; 
while even at the most important 
examining body in the three king- 
doms—the Royal College of Sur- 
geons of England—it was, until 

uite recently, possible for a stu- 
dent to obtain a diploma to prac- 
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tise without having been in any 
way tested as to his knowledge of 
midwifery. 

It is also true [that the college 
examinations in that part of the 
United Kingdom called Scotland 
have gained a reputation among 
medical students of being more 
easily passed than those in Eng- 
land or Ireland, and that hence 
it has been a matter of constant 
occurrence for Irish and English 
students, who feared they might 
not pass in their own countries, 
to cross the Channel, or go over 
the Border, and return full-fledged 
practitioners ; but these are clearly 
matters which call for the reform 
rather than the abolition of the 
colleges. They are matters which 
might have been amended long 
ago, had the Medical Council, 


which was expressly appointed 
by Act of Parliament in 1858 
to see after such things, done its 


duty, and reported any or every 
examination which they considered 
defective to the Privy Council, 
which was thereupon empowered 
to withdraw all legal rights from 
diplomas granted in consequence 
of such defective examination. 
This, however, the Council has 
never done. 

As to the effect of the Govern- 
ment Bill on these colleges, the 
following passages from a state- 
ment prepared by the Royal Col- 
lege of Physicians of Edinburgh 
show that it is abolition, not re- 
form, which will, it is apprehended 
by those immediately concerned, 
take place, if the Bill ever becomes 
law :— 


‘*Tf the present Bill becomes law, 
all the examinations in Scotland will 
be thrown into the hands of the uni- 
versities ; the examiners will consist 
of the professors and their nominees. 
Even now, the classes in the uni- 
versities would not be nearly so large 
as they. are, if the additional exam- 
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iners were thoroughly independent 
men, and if the professors did not 
examine their own pupils ; but in the 
future students will feel even more 
than at | peers that if they are to 
present themselves with any chance 
of success, they must attend the lec- 
tures of those who are to examine 
them. This will inevitably result in 
the destruction of the extra-mural 
school, which has long been one of the 
most important features of medical 
education in Edinburgh, and has been 
of the greatest advantage to the uni- 
versity itself, as a training-ground for 
professors, and, as supplying deficien- 
cies, when there has been a failure on 
the zon of the universities. ... It 
surely cannot be that the legislature 
desires the extinction of these bodies 
(the colleges), which by their exertions 
in the cause of medical education, b 
the establishment of museums an 
libraries, and by doing their best to 
maintain a healthy tone in the pro- 
fession, have contributed largely to 
the high standing of medical practi- 
tioners in Scotland.” 


The extent to which the English 
College of Surgeons will be affected 
may be estimated from the fact, 
that of its total income last year, 
amounting to £19,374, no less a 
sum than £16,249 was derived 
from fees paid by students for 
their examinations,—fees which it 
would no longer be necessary for 
them to pay to the college when 
the new Board of Examination was 
established. The Irish College of 
Surgeons is even more entirely de- 
pendent on fees for its income than 
the English one, and is, or was last 
year, indebted to its bankers to a 
considerable extent. Thus, though 
these surgical colleges, being insti- 
tuted by royal charter, cannot be 
directly abolished by Act of Par- 
liament, they are to be_ slowly 
starved to death by being deprived 
of their principal means of suste- 
nance. 


‘You take my house, when you do 
take the prop 
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‘That doth sustain my house ; you take 


my life, 
When you do take the means whereby 
T live.” 


What makes it more remarkable 
that the colleges should be thus 
dealt with is, that a principal share 
in the working of the new scheme 
is assigned to them in the Bill. 
But all considerations as to the 
manner in which their pecuniary 
interests will be affected have been 
hitherto met by Mr. Mundella, the 
Minister in charge of the Bill, with 
a lofty sneer at those who urge 
such “beggarly vested interests” 
in opposition to his magnificent 
schemes of reform ! 

2. The avowed object of legis- 
lative interference with the medi- 
eal profession on the part of the 
State has always hitherto been to 
protect its subjects against those 
impudent pretenders to medical 
knowledge who prey upon the poor 
and ignorant. Thus, when the 
Act concerning physicians and 
surgeons was passed in the time of 
Henry VIII. (3 Henry VIII. cap. 
11), it was recited in the preamble, 
that “forasmuch as the science 
and cunning of physic and surgery, 
to the perfect knowledge whereof 
be requisite both great learning 
and ripe experience, is daily within 
this realm exercised by a great 
multitude of ignorant persons, of 
whom the great part have no man- 
ner of insight into the same, nor 
into any other kind of learning to 
the grievous hurt, damage, and 
destruction of many of the king’s 
liege people,” &c.,—showing clearly 
the object of this Act, which, by 
the way, is the first proposed to be 
repealed in the Government Bill. 

Again, when the Apothecaries’ 
Act was passed in 1815,—an Act 
the greater part of which is also 
proposed to be repealed in the 
Government Bill,—the same object 
was kept clearly in view in the 


provisions which were made for 
imposing penalties on those who 
practised medicine without having 
undergone the prescribed examina- 
tion. The period when that Act 
was passed was the dark one de- 
scribed by George Eliot in ‘ Mid- 
dlemarch,’ when the public were 
accustomed to swallow large cubic 
measures of physic prescribed by 
unscrupulous ignorance which had 
taken no degree and passed no ex 
amination,—a seven years’ appren- 
ticeship to an apothecary being all 
that was then thought necessary to 
make a man proficient in the “rule 
of thumb ” style of practice, which 
was at that time the current one. 

In order to remedy the evils of 
this system, which, as George. 
Eliot writes, did not in the least 
prevent quackery from flourishing 
and having an excellent time of it, 
it was enacted that apothecaries 
were for the future to receive a 
distinctly medical training, and to 
pass an examination before being 
permitted to try their skill upon 
the public. Two things which, 
if the Government Bill pass, wil 
be divorced, appeared to the com- 
mon-sense of our forefathers to be 
intimately united—viz., fixing a 
standard for those desiring to prac- 
tise medicine, and forbidding those 
who could not reach that standard 
to practise it to the public peril. 
The immediate result of the repeals 
proposed to be made by the Govern- 
ment Bill will be to throw the 
matter back to where it stood 
three-quarters of a century ago, 
and to convert 14,000 chemists 
now keeping shop in England and 
Wales into regular medical prac- 
titioners, without any medical train- 
ing whatever. As to the numer- 
ous tribe of quacks, it will give 
them practically carte blanche to 
trifle with life and health as much 
as they like. 

3. The three Medical Boards 
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which the Bill proposes to estab- 
lish would practically supersede 
the Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons in all their most import- 
ant functions. They would have 
the control of all examinations for 
admission to the profession, the 
inspection of medical schools, and 
the right to appoint examiners for 
the pass-examination in each divi- 
sion of thekingdom. They would 
themselves consist of delegates from 
every university and medical col- 
lege in that part of the kingdom 
for which they acted. Thus in 
England the medical board would 
consist of representatives from the 
universities of Oxford, Cambridge, 
London, Durham, Victoria, and 
_ the Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons. Yet, strange to say, 
this union of representatives from 
doctor-making universities and col- 
leges is not to be permitted to 
make a man a doctor or a surgeon. 
Even when their own picked ex- 
aminers have declared a student to 
be fit to practise in any brénch of 
the profession, the board are to 
have no power to dub him doctor, 
physician or surgeon. They are 
simply to cause his name to be en- 
tered on the Medical Register, 
_ which the public may, if they like, 
consult before calling him in pro- 
fessionally ; but as to giving him 
authority to use the letters M, D. 
after his name, that would be" in- 
fringing on the rights of the uni- 
versities which some of them rep- 
resent, and L.R.C.P. or M.R.C.S. 
would in the same way interfere 
with the colleges. The title “Med- 
ical Practitioner ” was at one time 
thought of, but this has been 
dropped, perhaps because its short- 
ening into M. P. would be incon- 
venient and confusing. So now 
the examinee is to go without any 
title, and virtue will doubtless be 
its own reward. 

4, The absence from the Bill of 


provision for uniformity of edu- 
cational standard throughout the 
kingdom has been pointed out by 
the Irish College of Surgeons, in 

rinted memorandum on the Bill, 
in which that college urges that it 
should be made impossible for the 
medical board of any one division 
of the kingdom to accept a shorter 
and cheaper course of medical study 
for its examinations than that re. 
quired by another board. The chief 
purpose of the Bill, the memoran- 
dum states, is to ensure competency 
of the practitioner, by requiring a 
sufficient minimum of education, 
and to put a stop to the practice 
of students who are not educated 
up to the requirements of their 
own country, resorting to institu- 
tions of a lower educational stand- 
ard elsewhere. The Bill attempts 
to meet this downward competition 
among medical boards by providing 
for uniformity of examination ; but 
it permitsany amount of downward 
competition in curriculum of study, 


‘‘A shorter and narrower course 
of study,” the college states, ‘‘ is also 
proportionately cheaper; so that if 
one medical board permitted to 
examine candidates upon materially 
lower requirements than another, the 
inevitable result will be, that students 
will seek to save time, labour, and 
money, by resorting to that board, 
and it will thus be totally impossible 
for other divisions of the kingdom to 
maintain a sufficient educational stan- 
dard. This lowering of the extent of 
courses of study, and consequent cheap- 
ening of education, has, in fact, ca 
a migration of a very large number of 
Irish students from their place of 
education to seek qualifications from 
licensing bodies elsewhere, which ac- 
cept a lower, briefer, and cheaper cur- 
riculum.” 


Even in a medical Bill there is 
need, it seems from this, for “ Jus- 
tice to Ireland ” being done ! 

6. The fee authorised to be 
charged for the pass-exammation 
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instituted by the State ought to 
be no greater than would be suffi- 
cient to pay the expenses atten- 
dant on such examinations, and 
should be paid equally by all ad- 
mitted. But under the provisions 
of the Government Bill the repre- 
sentatives of the State say virtu- 
ally to students :— 


‘‘ Before we can admit you to the 
final test, which for reasons of State 
it has been thought necessary to 
institute, you must pay a fee not 
only sufficient to cover ‘the cost of 
your examination, and of the various 
other duties with which the board 
which provides for your examination 
is charged, but also to provide com- 
pensation for those corporate bodies 
which maintain medical museums or 
libraries, for the loss of fees consequent 
on our instituting this examination ; 
unless, indeed, you happen to have 
had sufficient means at command to 
enable you to obtain a university 
training, in which case you pay only 
the cost of your examination.” 


Surely the State has no right to 
make fish of one and flesh of an- 
other after this fashion ! 

6. The clauses in the Bill which 
deal with the subject of foreigners 
and colonists who, having obtained 
medical diplomas in their respec- 
tive countries, wish to practise in 
Great Britain, seem to have been 
specially designed so as to give 
privileges to aliens which are de- 
nied to British subjects. A diplo- 
ma which, if held by an English- 
man who has always been domiciled 
in the United Kingdom, would be 
useless to him, would at once ad- 
mit its holder to the Medical 
Register, and so to a legal right 
to practise in Great Britain, pro- 
vided he could prove “ that he is 
not a British subject.” Surely the 
proper principle would be to admit 
to the Register the holders of 
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all foreign diplomas which were 
thought worthy of being admitted 
there, whatever might be the na- 
tionality of the holders of such 
diplomas. We shall have some- 
thing more to say on this subject 
by-and-by. 

?. The Bill, if passed, will throw 
the whole subject of medical titles 
into the most delightful muddle 
conceivable. To appreciate the in- 
genuity which has been wasted 
over this portion of it, it is neces- 
sary to be aware that the Medical 
Act of 1858 contains what is 
known as a “penal clause,” for- 
bidding the use of such titles as 
doctor, surgeon, physician, &c., by 
unqualified persons. This clause 
the Government Bill proposes to 
repeal, along with the greater part 
of the Act. The clause as it stands 
in the Act is so defectively worded 
as to be practicallyof very little use 
against even the grossest impostors. 
But the clause in the Government 
Bill is very much weaker than 
that which the Royal Commission, 
which two years ago reported on the 
subject, stheowtiliged to be prac- 
tically a failure. And not content 
with this, the Bill courts certain 
failure in another direction, by in- 
troducing for the first time a pen- 
alty directed against registered 
medical practitioners. themselves, 
if they or any of them take or use 
any medical title not permitted to 
be entered on the Medical ister, 
or any medical title to which in 
somebody else’s opinion they are 
not entitled, Under these clauses 
it might become a question for our 
courts of law to determine whe- 
ther a fully qualified doctor who 
described himself as an accoucheur 
(a medical title not permitted to 
be entered on the Register) would 
not be liable to be prosecuted ;* 





' A case which has occurred while this paper is passing through the press shows 
that this is by no means an imaginary danger. A surgeon holding the diplomas 
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and another question which has 
much exercised the minds of juve- 
nile writers in the medical papers, 
whether a “physician” is a “ doc- 
tor,” and has a right to call himself 
so, would almost certainly come 
before them. In throwing open 
the flood-gates of squabbling litiga- 
tion on such points as these, the 

ood old maxim has apparently 

een forgotten, “ De minimis non 
curat lex.” The law has enough 
to do when it devotes -its attention 
solely to wrong-doers, and may 
well leave the settlement of ques- 
tions of professional etiquette to 
professional societies. To attempt 
to create a new offence in a matter 
about which opinion within the 
profession is pretty evenly divided, 
and about which the outside public 
knows practically nothing, is to 
court failure either in the attempt 
or after its apparent success. 

8. One of the proposals in the 
Bill, of which Mr. Mundella spe- 
cially boasts, is that of giving the 
right of being represented on the 
Medical Council to all members of 
the profession ; but the illusive and 
perfectly valueless nature of the 
provisions for this purpose can 
easily be demonstrated. Since 
1858, when the Council was first 
formed, it has had charge in a cer- 
tain sense of medical education 
and examinations, the Medical 
Register, and the British Phar- 
macopeia. On the first of these 
oar it has from time to time 
made a variety of recommenda- 
tions, which it had no power to 
enforce, and which have accord- 
ingly been either accepted and 
obeyed, or rejected and disobeyed, 
by those concerned, at their pleas- 
ure. As to its power over exam- 


inations for admission to the pro- 
fession, it has not in a single 
instance during its quarter of a 
century of existence, taken the 
steps prescribed in the Act of 
1858 for reporting inefficient ones 
to the Privy Council. The Royal 
Commission, to which reference 
has already been made, suggest as 
one reason for this, “the great 
power of the individual medical 
authorities, of which most senda 
representative to the Council it- 
self ;” and no one acquainted with 
the subject can doubt that if the 
Council had been composed of rep. 
resentatives of the profession it- 
self, the result would have been 
very different. It isnow proposed 
to give, indeed, a few representa- 
tives of the profession (four in 
number) seats on the Council (of 
eighteen members) ;_ but before 
doing so, all real power of action 
in matters relating to medical 
education and examinations is to 
be taken from the Council, and 
transferred to three new medical 
boards, consisting solely of dele- 
gates from those same medical 
authorities whose presence on the 
existing Medical Council is believ- 
ed to have led to its most serious 
failure. 

There remain the administrative 
functions of the Council connected 
with the Medical Register and 
the British Pharmacopeia; but 
as the one is in charge of a very 
able and efficient registrar, and the 
other relegated to a special com- 
mittee, the duties falling upon the 
Council in connection with either 
could not be heavy, and would in- 
deed hardly warrant the assem- 
bling of eighteen — men of 
the profession in London every 





of M.R.C.S. and L.R.C.P., who has been practising as a dentist since 1867, 
applied to the Medical Council for registration in the Dentists’ Register, and 
was refused,—the consequence being that he can neither call himself a surgeon- 
dentist, a dental surgeon, nor even simply a dentist. 
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year. Perhaps it is in view of 
this diminution in the purely medi- 
cal matters which would come be- 
fore the Council that provision is 
made in the Bill for the appoint- 
ment to it of others besides medical 

ractitioners ! 

9. The reciprocity clause, which, 
if introduced in a conservative 


measure, would certainly give rise 
to an outcry, runs as follows :— 


‘‘ Her majesty may from time to 
time, by Order in Council, declare that 
this part ofthis Act shall be deemed 
on and after a day to be named in 
such order to apply to any British 
possession or foreign country which 
in the opinion of her Majesty affords 
tothe registered medical practitioners 
of the United Kingdom such privi- 
leges of practising in such possession 
or foreign country as to her Majesty 
may seem just ; and from and after 
the date of such Order in Council 
such British possession or foreign 
country shall be deemed to be a 
British possession or foreign coun- 
try to which this Act applies within 
the meaning of this part thereof ; 
but until such Order in Council 
has been made in respect of any 
British possession or foreign coun- 
try, this part of this Act shall not be 
deemed to apply to any such posses- 
sion or country ; and the ‘ prescribed 
diay’ as used in this part of this Act 
Means, as respects any British posses- 
sion or foreign country, the day on 
and after which this part of this Act 
is declared by Order in Council to 
apply to such British possession or 
foreign country.” 


Whatever may be said in favour 
of reciprocity pure and simple, few 
will be found to defend a,system 
which would tell altogether in 
favour of the foreigner, as the 
other provisions in this part of the 
Bill show would be the case in the 
present instance. Thus it is pro- 
vided thatthe medical diploma or 
diplomas granted in a British pos- 
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session or foreign country, which 
are to be recognised here, are to 
be such as not only satisfy the 
Medical Council as to the posses- 
sion by the holder of the requisite 
knowledge and skill for the effi- 
cient practice of medicine, surgery, 
and midwifery, but also—as is 
mostly the case on the Continent 
—as entitle the holder to prac- 
tise medicine in such British pos- 
session or foreign country. he 
authorities of such British posses- 
sion or foreign countries will of 
course be entitled to ask for the 
production of a similar diploma 
from Englishmen desiring to prac- 
tise abroad ; but this is just what 
cannot possibly be furnished to 
them,—no British diploma or dip- 
lomas, if this Bill pass, conferring 
the right to practise in any part 
of Great Britain,but only the entry 
of the name in the register. 

The ridiculous position in which 
English doctors would be peae'orn 
as compared with their foreign 
confréres, is thus obvious. In their 
own country, the possession of a 
British Diploma, or even of all the 
sixty British diplomas that are 
granted put together, would not 
give them the right to practise. 
Abroad, they would have no evi- 
dence but the production of a 
printed copy of the Medical Re- 
gister to show that they had 
passed the only examination which 
could confer on them the right to 
practise. No one who impartially 
considers the provisions of this 
Bill, and its effects, if passed, upon 
the organisatipn of the medical 
profession in these islands, can 
regret for a moment that it was 
not permitted to pass through its 
stages with that indecent haste 
which was apparently desired by 
some Ministerial members of the 
House of Commons. 
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THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 


Ir is a noteworthy fact that in al- 
most all the religions of the ancient 
world, the human soul, though it 
may be defined as immortal and 
disembodied, seldom entirely quits 
this earth. Before the birth of 
Geography, men imagined the 
world to be large enough to con- 
tain, not only the land of the liv- 
ing, but also the land of the dead, 
and even the habitations of the 

ods themselves. The Greek 

ivinities dwelt on an Olympus 
which was orginally earthly and 
local ; so did the Indian. gods on 
their Mount Meru ; so, too, the 
deities of the North abode in an 
Asgard, which men conceived as a 
fixed point exactly in the middle 
of the face of the earth. And if a 
terrestrial dwelling could be found 
for the gods, much more could a 
habitation be discovered for the 
disembodied spirits of men. Soul- 
lands, then, whether figured as un- 
der-worlds or isles of the blessed 
(to use familiar names), are of 
almost universal acceptance. With 
the former class we are not here 
concerned ; but tothe latter, when 
a place on the surface of the earth 
is assigned to them, we may apply 
the name “Earthly Paradise.” 
These, then, form one branch of 
our subject ; along with them must 
be ranged the Christian Paradise, 
which was identified with the Bib- 
lical Eden—and also the death- 
less lands,not destined for souls,but 
for living men,with which we some- 
times meet in medieval legends. 

The regions which belong to the 
first of these classes are invariably 
placed in the West. Of this fact 
the most plausible explanation is 
that all the ancient nations, when 
imagining the journey of the de- 

arted soul, had in their minds the 
journey of the sun, the one god 


who dies daily ; yet who has not 
really perished, but is only with. 
drawn from human sight. Nearly 
every tribe had some knowledge of 
a sea towards theWest,with whose 
limits they were, in the early part 
of their history,quite unacquainted, 
Accordingly the soul-land was 
usually conceived as lying across 
the unexplored Western waters, 
The Egyptian abode of the dead 
was an exception to this rule, for 
not sea but desert forms the im- 
passable western boundary of the 
Nile Valley.- Butnone the less 
the Egyptian soul-land was placed 
in the West, though the spirit of 
the departed had to cross the 
desert, the “dark land of Apap,” 
before arriving at the home of 
Osiris, the hidden sun. 

There are two ways in which 
the setting of the sun into the 
west may strike the mind of the 
beholder. On the one hand, the 
sight of the end of a fine summer 
day, when the whole horizon is a 
sheet of vivid colour and the sea is 
divided by a golden path, calls up 
ideas of a land of glory where the 
sun-god rests after the labours of. 
the day. On the other hand, after 
a day of mist and tempest, when 
the sun has seemed to wrestle with 
the black clouds, and finally sinks, 
swallowed up by them, into a dark 
and stormy sea, the sight of his 
end suggests only gloomy thoughts. 
So we get the doubie idea of the 
West,—as the bright Elysian plain 
or the garden of the Hesperides ; 
and, on the other hand, as the dim 
shadowy land where the disem- 
bodied souls spend an aimless and 
hopeless existence. 

Both these ideas appear in the 
Homeric poems. Although in the 
‘Iliad’ the “ dark home of Hades” 


is certainly below the earth, yet 
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when Ulysses visits the shades, he 
does not descend, but meets them 
on the misty shore of the land of 
the dead. Moreover, it is now 
generally allowed that Mr Glad- 
stone is wrong in placing this land 
in the East, and that its real situa- 
tion, in accordance with all Aryan 
ideas, is in the west, or perhaps 
North-west. Although in the 
Homeric poems the gloomy view of 
the after-life, which allots a col- 
ourless and unhappy existence to 
the souls of the greatest heroes, 
Achilles, Ajax, and their fellows, 
as much as to the souls of the 
common herd, is generally found, 
the more cheerful aspect of the 

est is shown in at least one pas- 
sage, where Préteus prophesies to 
Menelaus that his last end will be 
to come to “ the Elysian plain and 
the ends of the earth, where abides 
the fair-haired Rhadamanthus ; 
where life is easy for mortals ; 
where is no snow nor storm nor 


rain, but always the ocean sends 
up thecooling breath of the west 
wind”—a description well known as 
copied by Lucretiusand Tennyson. 


n Hesiod we first find the West- 
ern land mentioned by the name 
which afterwards became its pro- 
per title, Maxépwv vicn. Speaking of 
the heroes of the Théban and Tro- 
jan wars, he makes Zeus bear 
them away after death, “to have 
their life and their abode apart 
from men, so that they dwell un- 
disturbed in the islands of the 
blessed, by the deep-flowing ocean, 
where the fruitful earth brings 
forth her harvests thrice a-year.” 

A similar picture is found in the 
Olympian odes of Pindar, who 
speaks of the island of the blessed, 
round which the ocean breezes 
blow—where earth and water alike 
blaze with goiden flowers, and the 
just dwel) wreathed with garlands, 

eneath the gentle sway of Rhada- 
manthus. 

After Pindar it is unnecessary to 
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mention the numerous allusions to 
this Western land which are found 
in the Greek Poets. It seems, 
however, to be different from 
Leuké, which would appear to 
have been asort of private earthly 
paradise for the hero Achilles. Be- 
fore the extent of the Euxine was 
known, he was supposed to in- 
habit an island in its extreme west, 
where he was united to Helen, 
and was accustomed to drive his 
chariot along the smooth promon- 
tory called Achilleéds Dromos. 

‘When the Euxine was explored, 
the idea vanished, or rather shrank 
into the worship of Achilles as 
ruler of the sea at the colony of 
Olbia,the place nearest to the legen- 
dary position of Leuké. 

After a time there came the ma- 
terialising age of ancient history— 
that in which all the old legendary 
spots were fitted with places in 
the real lands of the Western Med- 
iterranean, when Pheacia be- 
came Corcyra, and Sicily the 
dwelling of the Cyclops. At this 
time the isles of the blessed were 
placed outside the Straits of Gib- 
raltar. But some centuries later, 
about s.c. 100, actual islands of 
pleasant aspect were discovered in 
that direction. Hence these which 
we now call the Cape de Verde 
Islands got the name of Fortunate 
Insulz : and though no one asserted 
that they were inhabited by the 
souls of the just, yet the old won- 
ders of the isles of the blessed were 
related of them ; and we read of 
their perpetual spring, and the 
three harvests a-year which they 
produced. The accounts of these 
islands in sober geographers which 
survived into the middle ages, were 
certainly one of the reasons which 
induced the exploration of the 
Western sea. 

Unlike the Greeks, the Romans 
succeeded to the rule of a world 
which had been explored ; and ex- 
cept in a few allusions in the poets 
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and in Pliny, manifestly borrowed 
from the Greek, we do not find the 
islands of the blessed in their old 
sense mentioned till a very late 
date. Strange to say, however, 
among the very last of the Roman 
authors, as if we were coming on 
the shadow which the approaching 
middle-ages cast before them, we 
find the old Western spirit-land 
of the ‘ Odyssey ’ reappedring. In 
Claudian we meet with the follow- 
ing passage : “There isa _ land, 
where the farthest end of Gaul 
stretches out into the ocean, where 
Ulysses is said to have invoked the 
silent folk with libations of blood. 
Here, even now, the pitiful wailing 
of the souls is heard as they flit past, 
and the peasants see pale shapes, 
the forms of the dead, taking their 
way from earth.” 

This allusion is explained by the 
longer passage on the same subject 
found inthe Byzantine writer Pro- 
copius, who flourished upder Jus- 
tinian in the sixth century :— 


** Opposite the north-western coast 
of Gaul,” he writes, ‘‘ there is a large 
island called Brittia, no other than 
England ; it is divided into two parts 
by a wall stretching north and south. 
East of the wall is a pleasant land 
which is occupied by the Britons, An- 
gles, and Frisians. What the land to 
the west is like, noone knows, for its 
air is deadly to breathe, and any 
one who passes the wall instantly ex- 
pires. Now on the extreme north- 
west coast of Gaul,” he continues, 
** there dwell certain fishermen, sub- 
ject to the Franks, but excused from 
all tribute on account of the strange 
duty which they perform. 

** Every night one of these fisher- 
men, in rotation, is roused from sleep 
by a gentle tapping at his door, and a 
low voice calls him to come down to 
the beach. There lie dark vessels, to 
all appearance empty, but deep in the 
water, as if weighed down by a heavy 
burden. Pushing off, the fishermen 
arrive at the coast of Brittia in one 
night, though it was on ordinary occa- 
sions six days’ journey from Gaul. 
During the voyage they hear the sound 
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of voices in the boat, but no intelligi- 
ble words, only a subdued whispering. 
Arrived at the strange coast they hear 
the names called over, and different 
voices answering to them, while they 
felt the boat gradually growing lighter; 
at last the roll-call ceased, and they 
were wafted back to their country 
with the same miraculous speed with 
which they had left.” 


Such is the last trace of the old 
soul-land which we meet in classi- 
cal literature. 

In its next appearance the earth- 
ly paradise is entirely changed, 
and in Christian hands has ceased 
to be the habitation of departed 
spirits,and has shifted altogether 
its position on the earth. So 
greatly is its character altered, that 
many authorities would derive the 
medieval legends dealing with it, 
not from any pagan source, but en- 
tirely from the literal interpreta- 
tions of the Bible which obtained 
in the middle ages. It hardly 
seems to be due to the principle 
enunciated at the beginning ; and 
only in its wider pies: 
ments is it influenced by the old 
Greek or Keltic beliefs. The true 
and orthodox terrestrial Paradise 
of the middle ages lay, not across 
the mysterious Western ocean, but 
in the equally mysterious lands of 
the sun-rising. It was universally 
identified with the Garden of Eden, 
in which Adam and Eve had been 
placed ; and it was therefore im- 
possible to seek it in any other 
quarter than the East. Now in 
medieval times the limits of the 
known world were shrunken far 
within the boundaries known to 
the later Roman geographers, 
Ptolemy, Strabo, and their fellows. 
In the twelfth or thirteenth cen- 
tury the Western world knew al- 
most exactly as much, or rather as 
little, of Asia as Herodotus h&d 
known 1,600 years before. The 
very stories which the father of 
history related of Indians and 
gold-producing ants, of griffins and 
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Arimaspi, had returned to their 
old localities in Central Asia, 
though in Roman days they had for 
some time continually receded fur- 
ther and further into the unknown 
North-east. Now again, as in 
the fifth century before Christ, men 
believed that beyond an India of 
no great extent, there lay no more 
inhabited lands, but only desert 
and sea. But unlike the ancients, 
the medievals placed in the fur- 
thest part of this region the earthly 
Paradise, either as an Oasis in an 
expanse of rocks and sands, or as 
an island in an unnavigable ocean. 
Sometimes we read of it as in- 
accessible by reason of lands of 
mist and darkness, or insurmount- 
able precipices ; sometimes it is 
tempestuous seas or rivers which 
bar the way. But beyond them, 
ifa man could but penetrate, he 
would find the Eden where our first 
father had dwelt, where rise the 
four mysterious rivers, and where 
grows every tree that is pleasant 
to the sight or good for food. 


‘‘There,” says Neckam, ‘‘ is a beau- 
tiful land where whole tracts are over- 
grown with the noble vine; there 
are clear springs, and groves watered 
with pleasant streams. Glorious is 
the fruit which enriches its gardens, 
and no sterile tree can grow in its soil. 
Never do storms come near it, nor vio- 
lent winds, but there always blows a 
gentle breeze. Thither never came the 
waters of the all-destroying Flood.” 

“In that Paradise,” says in a more 
prosaic strain the author of the ‘ Poly- 
chronicon,’ ‘‘ is everything that is con- 
gruent to life. It hath salubrity and 
wholesomeness, for it enjoyeth an 
equal temperance, feeling neither 
coldness nor heat, insomuch that no- 
thing that has life may in any wise 
die without it. In testimony where- 
of, Enoch and Elias wait yet therein, 
having the bodies with which they 
left this life still uncorrupt. More- 
over, that place has all pleasantness, 
for it is the store-house of all that is 
fair, where no tree ever loseth its 
leaves, and no flower withereth. There 
18 mirth and sweetness from the fruit 
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and trees that grow there, for every 
tree that is therein is sweet to eat and 
fair to see. And there is security, for 
no harm may come near it, nor even 
did the water of the great Flood come 
nigh.” 


Thus far all the authorities coin- 
cide ; but there were certain points 
in the earthly Paradise which gave 
rise to dire controversies. Various 
authors give various situations for 
it. In some it is a great island 
lying south and east of “ Inde the 

reat,” apparently occupying the 

lace of Ceylon. Thus it appears 
in the “ Hereford Mappa Mundi” 
as a circular island enclosed by a 
wall, lying just opposite to the 
mouth of the Ganges. Buta little 
later, when Ceylon was more or 
less known, it receded to a contin- 
ental position somewhere in China. 
Still later, when Europe had heard 
of Cathay and the Great Khan, 
the insular theory was revived ; 
and as lying south of China and 
east of India, we must identify the 
final position of Eden with Sum- 
atra, Java, or some of the islands 
in that part of the world. 

Here lay Paradise in the early fif- 
teenth century, and from this spot 
it vanished into nothingness when 
in the end of that century the 
voyages of the Portuguese and 
Spaniards revealed both East and 

est, and banished from the world 
numbers of the old myths which 
had survived for so many a 
Vasco de Gama, Columbus, and Ma. 
gellan destroyed not only the im- 
passability of the Cape of Storms, 
the unlimited breadth of the At- 
lantic, and the unorthodoxy of a 
belief in antipodes, but also the 
beautiful old idea of the earthly 
Paradise. Men might still sail to 
seek Ophir, or the North-west Pas- 
sage, or El Dorado, but no room 
was left on earth for the terrestrial 
Eden. If even we find it men- 
tioned in books of the sixteenth 
century, it is to discuss where was 
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the Paradise of Genesis, not where 
is the beautiful land in which the 
fourteenth century believed. 

In the vague and misty ideas 
which were entertained in the 
middle ages about Eastern geog- 
raphy, a little disagreement about 
the exact position of Paradise was 
not likely to cause very hot dis- 
putes. But it was otherwise con- 
cerning the shape of that locality : 
here the wise geographers and 
chroniclers had their own inner 
consciousness to draw on, and 
three sets of views were put forth, 
whose supporters argued angrily 
against each other’s suppositions. 

ow no one doubted that the terres- 
trial Paradise was not touched by 
the Flood (for, said they, if it had 
been, we should have been told of 
it), and that it was quite or al- 
most inaccessible to man. The 
oldest way of explaining these two 
facts was by making Paradise a 
with a 
table-land on its summit, but with 
steep and inaccessible sides. So 
great was its height, that we are 
assured that it all but touched the 
orbit of the moon. This being the 
case, we can easily understand that 
it was undisturbed by the Flood ; 
for although the waters rose forty 
fathoms above the highest hills, 
the summit of the mountain of 
Paradise was forty fathoms above 
the highest limit of the Deluge. 
Adding these eighty fathoms to the 
highest mountain known to a 
twelfth-century chronicler, we can 
obtain an idea of the distance from 
the earth at which the moon was 
supposed to revolve, for Paradise 
very nearly touches the moon’s 
orbit. Allowing 20,000 feet alto- 
a afair margin, we cannot 

ut think that the twelfth cen- 
tury was a little weak in its as- 
tronomy ; indeed we may be deeply 
thankful that its calculatians are not 
exactly true—for who can tell what 
dreadful results might not follow 


a mountain, 
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if the moon came into collision with 
Mount Everest, or any other eleva- 
tion rising a little above the height 
which was allowed to Paradise? 
The same school of geographers 
who held this view on the moon. 
orbit, maintained that the world 
was not a globe, but a mass of 
land, of various heights in differ. 
ent places, which rests upon the 
face of a limitless ocean. They 
argued that Scripture speaks of 
“the waters under the earth,” and 
that this would be an incorrect 
description if the ocean merely 
formed part of the surface ofa 
terrestrial globe. The earth must, 
therefore, be a body placed upon 
the level face of the circumfluent 
ocean. Moreover, so small did they 
imagine the world to be, that they 
objected to the globe theory that 
the mountains of the world, and 
more especially the mountain of 
Paradise, would prevent the earth 
from being a perfect figure. So 
Neckam writes : 
‘* Ausi sunt veteres terram censere ro- 
tundam, 
Quamvis emineat montibus illa suis. 
Quamvis deliciis ornatus apex Paradisi 
Lunarem tangit vertice pene globum.” 


It was the same school who de- 
duced from Ezekiel v. 5 the fact 
that a circle drawn from the centre 
of Jerusalem, with the radius to 
the extreme west of Spain, would 
exactly embrace the whole land of 
the world ; for was it not written, 
“ This is Jerusalem : I have set it 
in the midst of the nations round 
about ;” and “God is King of old, 
working salvation in the middle of 
the earth”? So map-making was 
simplified or complicated (opinions 
may differ on the subject) by mak- 
ing all the earth centre roundJudea, 
to the sad distortion of outlying 
peninsulas like Norway or India. 
The second school of geographers 
were prepared to admit that the 
world was round, and maintained 
that Paradise was no lofty moun- 
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tain, but a spacious oer “not 
less in size than Egypt or India ” ; 
for, said they, if Adam had not 
sinned, it would have had to con- 
tain the whole human race, and 
must therefore be of no mean size. 
Again, the idea that Paradise. was 
the highest point of earth, was dis- 
pleasing to them. 


‘¢ We must not think,” says Higden, 
“as do some men of small intellect 
and little experience, that Paradise is 
far away from all habitable lands, and 
reaches up to the orbit of the moon— 
for neither reason nor nature allows 
this belief. Neither air nor water 
could support the weight of such a 
burden. Moreover, the element of 
fire, as all wise men agree, fills a space 
between our lower air and the orbit of 
the moon. The summit, then, of Para- 
dise would be in the region of fire, 
where no vegetable can possibly exist, 
nor human life. How, then, can Adam 
or the tree of life have been there ? 
And again, if the place were so high, 
its summit would continually be get- 
ting between us and the moon, and 
causing eclipses, especially in Eastern 
lands. No one, however, has ever seen 
or heard of such an eclipse. Besides 
this, four rivers rise in Paradise, which 
flow through well-known countries ; 
therefore it must be contiguous to our 
habitable world, or the rivers could 
never reach us. The rational view of 
Paradise is, that it is a large fair re- 
gion in the extreme East, only sepa- 
rated from the homes of men by that 
fiery wall, the sword of the cherubim, 
of whom we read in Genesis.” 


So much for the views of home- 
staying sages on the terrestrial 
Eden. Let us now turn to the 
testimony of a traveller. Credu- 
lous and even inventive as was the 
author of ‘Sir John Mandeville’s 
Travels,’ there seems no reason to 
doubt that he penetrated some 
distance into the East. Thus he 
attained some knowledge both of 
India and of Cathay, and there- 
fore localised it in neither, but to 
the south-east, “hard by the land 
of Prester John.” He is gracious 
enough to confess that he never 
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went there himself, both because 
of the distance and of his own 
unworthiness, but gives us some 
accounts drawn from _ conversa- 
tions with those who had striven 
to approach it :— 


‘* Paradys,” he had learnt, ‘‘is en- 
closed all about with a wall, of which 
men know not the material. For it 
is covered all over with mosse as it 
seemeth, and is not of the natur of 
stone. And that wall stretcheth from 
the south to the north, and hath but 
one entry, that is closed with fire 
burning, so that men may not enter. 
And ye should understand that no 
man may by any means approach to 
that Paradys. For by land no man 
may go for the wild beasts that are in 
the deserts, and for the high moun- 
tains and huge rocks, and for the 
dark places that be there right many. 
And by the rivers may no man go, 
for that the water runneth rudely and 
sharpely, because that it cometh down 
outrageously from the high places 
above. And it runneth in so great 
waves that no ship may not row nor 
sail against it; and the water roareth 
so, and maketh so huge noise and so 
great tempest, that no man may hear 
other in the ship, though he ig! with 
all the might he have, in the highest 
voice that he may. Many great lords 
have assayed with great will many 
times for to pass by that river toward 
Paradys, with full great companies ; 
but they might not speed in their 
voyage : and many died for weariness 
of rowing against the strong waves ; 
and many became blind, and many 
deaf, for the dashing and noise of the 
water ; and some were perished and 
lost within the waves,—so that no 
mortalle man may approach to that 
place without special grace of God : 
therefor of Paradys can I say you 
no more.” 


Among these great lords whom 
Sir John Mandeville mentions, 
was, according to Paludanus, no 
less a person than Alexander the 
Great himself. Indeed we are 
told that his Eastern conquests 
were especially undertaken for the 

urpose of attaining to the earthly 

aradise. When he had reached 
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India, and was nearing his goal, 
some of his soldiers captured a 
venerable old man in a ravine, and 
were about to conduct him to their 
king when he said, “Go and an- 
nounce to Alexander that it is in 
vain that he seeks Paradise: all 
his efforts will be fruitless, for the 
way of Paradise is humility, a way 
of which he knows nothing.” And 
in truth Alexander could pursue 
his purpose no longer from that 
day, because of the mutiny of his 
soldiers, who would go no further 
from their native land. 

We have found only one accountof 
a man who was actually asserted to 
have entered the terrestrial Para- 
dise. This is the tale of the Nor- 
wegian Eirek.’ ‘This saga of Eirek, 
however, hardly purports to be an 
actual itinerary, and was allowed 
even in the middle ages to be more 
of a religious novel than a sober 
narrative. Eirek, we are told, 
made a vow to find the earthly 
Paradise, and having obtained in- 
formation as to its locality from 
the Byzantine Emperor, diligently 
sought for it to the east of India. 
At last, after passing through a 
gloomy forest, he came upon a nar- 
row strait separating him from a 
very beautiful land. From his in- 
structions he recognised that these 
were Paradise and the river Pison, 
and determined to cross the water, 
though the only mode of access 
to the distant shore was a narrow 
stone bridge, which was completely 
blocked up by a dragon of porten- 
tous size. The Norseman drew 
his sword and deliberately walked 
into the monster’s mouth, which, to 
his surprise, did not close on him, 
but vanished. Thus he passed with- 
out obstacle to the further shore, 
where he found the usual charac- 
teristics of the earthly Paradise— 
undying flowers, marvellous fruits, 
clear rivulets, but no living being. 
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At last he came upon a sort of 
tower suspended in mid-air, to 
which access could be had by 
climbing a slender ladder. On 
ascending to this tower LEirek 
found a dinner thoughtfully pre- 
pared for him in one of its cham- 
bers, of which he partook, and 
soon fell asleep. In his sleep 
he saw in a vision his guardian 
angel, who promised him a safe 
return to Norway, but added 
that at the end of ten years, he 
would be carried away from the 
earth never to return again. Eirek 
retraced his steps over the bridge, 
and through the simulacrum of the 
dragon,which was apparently noth. 
ing more than a show to appal 
the faint-hearted. After long tra- 
velling he came back to his native 


town of Drontheim, and told his ° 


story, to the great edification of all 
true Christian folk. Ten years 
after, as he went to prayer one 
morning, he was Bish» up and 
carried away by God’s Spirit, and 
was never again seen of men. « 

The saga of Eirek is evidently 
in great part allegorical : we seem 
to recognise the narrow strait of 
death which separates the Chris- 
tian pilgrim from Paradise; and 
in the dragon, death itself, terrible 
to the coward, but which, when 
resolutely faced by the brave man, 
turns out to be an empty horror 
with no power to harm. 

There are yet two more points 
connected with the terrestrial 
Eden which must be mentioned 
before we pass on to the considera- 
tion of the Western deathless land, 
in which there was also a belief 
in medieval times. Firstly, as to 
the rivers of Paradise mentioned 
in Genesis, the eos uni- 
versally identified the Pison with 
the Ganges and the Gihon with 
the Nile ; but how to bring the 
sources of these two rivers into 





* See Baring-Gould’s ‘ Curious Myths of the Middle Ages.’ 
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juxtaposition with those of the 
Tigris and Euphrates was indeed 
a hard task. Those who main- 
tained that Paradise was an 
‘jsland, generally explained the 
matter by alleging, that although 
the Ganges might seem to rise in 
North India, the a in Armenia, 
and so on, yet really the first ap- 
pearances of these rivers were not 
their sources. The real sources 
were in Paradise, from whence the 
water was conveyed in a mysteri- 
ous kind of submarine and subter- 
ranean canal to the places where 
the rivers apparently take their 
rise. 

Those who made Paradise con- 
tinental had not quite such a hard 
task in their explanation. They 
made out that the Ganges, Eu- 
phrates, and Tigris actually flowed 
down from Paradise, over whose 
boundary they fell in a cataract, 
which finally divided into three 
streams. oreover, they added 
that the roar of this cataract was 
so tremendous, that those who 
approached too near were usually 
rendered deaf for the rest of their 
life, and that the children of a 
tribe of savages who dwelt not 
far off, were even born deaf, from 
their ancestors having lived for 
a near the cataract. The 
ast thing which we must mention 
concerning the earthly Paradise 
is, that there was a difference of 
opinion as to whether the famous 
Phenix lived in Paradise, or 
merely close to it. The former 
view was not so generally held as 
the latter. It was, however, sup- 
ported by some who brought for- 
ward the passage of Claudian, 
who speaks of the dwelling of the 
Phenix as the “green grove sur- 
rounded by circumfluent ocean, 
beyond the Indians, close to the 
sunrising.” This might easily be 
identified with Paradise. The 
majority, however, placed the 
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home of the Phenix close to but 
not within the terrestrial Eden. So 
we read that Alexander the Great, 
though he could never reach the 
earthly Paradise, did come upon 
the Phenix in the most easterly 
point of his expedition, within the 
same grove where were the talking 
trees of the sun. So, too, Neckam 
places the bird in Panchea in In- 
dia; and in other authors it is found 
in its old Herodotean position in 
Arabia, where it appears in the 
“ Hereford Mappa Mundi.” 

So much for the Eastern Para- 
dise, the ancient seat of our first 
parents. We must now endeavour 
to give some ideas of a more hazy 
and mysterious land, the Western 
region of unending spring and 
perpetual youth, which Morris 
represents his seafarers as seek- 
ing in his poem “The Earthly 
Paradise.” Although the voice 
of ecclesiastical tradition pro- 
nounced that in the East, and there 
alone, was the happy land to be 
sought, there was nevertheless a 
mass of legends which insisted on 

lacing it in the West. A very 
ener number of these stories are 
derived from Welch orlIrish sources, 
and it seems almost certain that 
they are not mere medieval inven- 
tions, but survivals of the old 
Keltic mythology. Like most 
other nations, the Kelts had im- 
agined for themselves a soul-land 
across the Western ocean, and when 
they were converted to Christian- 
ity, and forbidden to look either 
for a heaven on earth, or for a 
Paradise in the West, they did not 
entirely give up their old belief, but 
merely modified it to a form which 
did not clash with the new reli- 
gion. The Western land might not 
be the earthly Paradise, but none 
the less it might exist. Such was 
the true origin of the Land of 
Avilion or Avalon, the Isle of 
Apples, to which King en was 

B 
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borne away, and also of the long- 
sought Isle of St Brandan. More- 
over, the King Arthur who was 
till lately acknowledged as histor- 
ical (I mean the warlike West Brit- 
ish prince, not the legendary mon- 
arch of all Britain), is now assert- 
ed by many writers to have been 
a Keltic demi-god long before he 
became a Damnonian king. Sad 
to say, the all-devouring Sun-myth- 
theory has laid claim to him, as it 
has to most other heroes, and we 
are invited to recognise in him the 
sun sailing into the Western shades 
in his pon ta boat, or wrestling at 
his end with the dark clouds of 
evening. Arthur, then, must be 
regarded as a god brought down 
by euhemerising means to the 
form of a man, not as a man raised 
by exaggerated conditions to an 
over-important place in history. 
Moreover, if we take this view, cer- 
tain points in the Arthur of the 
romances seem well explained by 
it. Thus we can understand his 
mysterious and apparently super- 
human birth, the strange legend 
which tells how he was not really 
King Uther’s son, but was brought 
to Tintagel by the magic ship, and 
left on the shore a new-born babe 
in Merlin’s hands. Thus we can 
see how he is claimed as brother 
by the Queen Morgan le Fay, 
who is certainly no mere human 
being. Thusit is only right that 
this mysterious sister should bear 
him away, after that last dim battle 
in the West, tosome fair land be- 
ag the sea, in the barge wherein 

ir Bedivere placed him. He is 
no man merely departing “ to heal 
him of his deadly wound,” but a 
superhuman being returning to the 
place from which he came. 

And as Arthur is no mere Dam- 
nonian king, so Avilion is no mere 
Glastonbury, as the materialising 
chronicler would make it. It is 
the old Keltic soul-land beyond the 
Western ocean. We may notice, in 
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confirmation of this, that the me. 
dieval chroniclers of Glastonbu 
when they identify it with Avilion, 
generally add that the Welsh call 
the place Inysvitrin, the Isle of 
Glass. Now in the Irish legends a 
hill or island of glass is invariabl 
mentioned as one of the marvellous 
features of Fathinnis, the land of 
departed souls. It is noticeable 
that the Morgan le Fay, the lady 
of Avilion, has not from a goddess 
become an evil spirit, as did Hérsel, 
the goddess of the German Venus 
berg ; she is neither angel nor fiend, 
but a fairy, superhuman without 
being evil. 

After the Arthurian legend had 
become popular, Avilion was made 
the resting-place of other heroes. 
Ogier the Dane came thither, at the 
end of his life, to rest after all his 
toils in the castle of Morgan le Fay. 
So did the famous Paladins, and 
even, as some say, the great Kaiser 
Charles himself. In short, it be- 
came a sort of Elysian Fields for 
all the heroes whom the medieval 
mind could admire, but at the 
same time could not conccive as 
fulfilling the ideal of the Christian 
saint. The Christian heaven above 
was the fit place for the ecstatic 
adoration of holy men andmartyrs, 
but it was not suited for the heroes 
of the romances; for them there. 
was imagined a more earthly rest- 
ing-place, a fairy-land where they 
might for ever enjoy youth and 
quiet repose. 

After Avilion, the most fam- 
ous legendary Western land was 
undoubtedly the Isle of St Bran- 
dan. Brandan, who is a myth- 
ical personage, is said to have 
been an Irish monk, an abbot of 
Birr, at some time in the seventh 
century. Hewas induced to un- 
dertake his marvellous voyage by 
a monk, who told him that he had 
sailed from Ireland till he had 
at last come to Paradise, which 
was an island full of joy and mirth, 
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where the earth was as bright as 
the sun, and everything was glo- 
rious, and the half-year he had 
spent there had slipped by as a 
few moments. On his return to 
his abbey his garments were 
still fragrant with the odours of 
Paradise. Excited by this story, 
Brandan embarked in a_ vessel 
with some of his monks. We are 
told in the oldest form of the le- 
end that he sailed due east from 
Teieaa : but as this must have 
necessarily brought him to Eng- 
land, or some part of North- 
western Europe, we soon find his 
voyage transferred to the West. 
The marvels which he met were 
extraordinary. Among the first 
was the astounding spectacle of 
Judas Iscariot afloat upon an ice- 
berg, who explained to the saint 
that for one day in the year he 
was permitted to cool himself from 
the fires of hell, in consideration 
of a single good deed which he had 
performed on earth. Matthew 
Arnold has versified this episode 
in the Brandan legend. After 
passing through a sea filled with 
iwebergs and vexed with storms, 
Brandan reached a more clement 
region, where he first came on an 
island inhabited by sheep alone, 
which, in consequence of the lux- 
uriance of the herbage, grew as 
large as oxen. Soon after, the saint 
came to another island, where he 
found to his surprise an abbey of 
twenty-four monks, who informed 
him that in that isle was ever fair 
weather, and none of them had 
ever been sick since they came 
thither. Yet further on was a 
third island, where was, in the 
words of the legend, “a fair well, 
and a great tree full of boughs, 
and on every bough sat a fair bird, 
and they sat so thicke on the tree 
that no leaf of it might be seen, 
the number of the birds being very 
great, and they sange so merrily 
that it was a heavenly noise to 
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hear. Anon one of the birds flew 
from the tree to Brandan, and 
with flickering of his wings made 
a full merry noise, like a fiddle, 
that the sainte never heard so joy- 
ful a melodie. Then did the holy 
man command the bird to tell him 
why they sat so thicke upon the 
tree.” The answer of the bird was 
surprising : he explained that he 
and his companions were once 
angels— namely, those of the 
heavenly host who in the time of 
Lucifer’s rebellion refused to assist 
either God or His enemies. in 
punishment for this they were 
doing penance in the form of birds, 
but, after many years, Were to be 
readmitted to their lost estate. 
Leaving the island of birds, the 
voyagers came to another land, 
“the fairest country,” we are told, 
“that any man might see—which 
was so clear and so bright that it 
was an heavenly sight to behold ; 
and all the trees were charged with 
ripe fruit and herbes full of flowers, 
—in which land they walked forty 
days and could not see the end 
thereof ; there was alway gay and 
never night, and the country was 
attemperate, neither too hot nor too 
cold.” At last, however, Brandan 
and his companions came to a 
broad river, on the banks of which 
stood a young man, apparently an 
angel, who told him that this 
stream divided the world in twain, 
and that no living man might cross 
it. On the further bank they could 
see the true Paradise, but might not 
approach it; wherefore they re- 
traced their steps, and set sail for 
Ireland. They reached their coun- 
try in safety, but were surprised 
to hear that they had been absent, 
not a few months, but seven long 
ears. . 

Such is the legend of St Bran- 
dan, and the existence of these 
marvellous isles to which he had 
attained was firmly believed for 
centuries, Sometimes men declared 
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that they were not far from the 
west of Ireland, and could be seen 
in clear weather; but whenever 
an expedition was fitted out to 
reach them, they somehow seemed 
to disappear. More frequently the 
islands were described as lying be- 
yond the Canaries. There lay, as 
the Portuguese declared, the island 
which had been sometimes lighted 
upon by accident, but which when 
sought could never be found. Its 
existence was regarded as so certain 
that we are told of one Portu- 
guese who received a formal grant 
of it “when it should be found.” 
And when the Portuguese Crown 
ceded to’ Spain its rights over 
the Canaries, the island of St 
Brandan was specially included, 
being described as “the island 
which has not yet been found.” 
In 1526, 1570, and again in 1605, 
expeditions set sail from the Can- 
aries to discover this land ; but all 
met with uniform failure. Still 
the belief died hard, and did not 
become extinct for many years 
after the third of these unsuccess- 
ful voyages. Any one who has 
the curiosity to look over the old 
atlases of the seventeenth century, 
will find, as late as 1630, the Isle of 
Brandan delineated as an island of 
no great size, lying west of Ireland 
and north-west of the Canaries ; 
it is even said that in one map 
published as late as the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, this 
fabulous land is still indicated. 
Another of the mythical Western 
countries was the Isle of the Seven 
Cities, This, however, was not of 
Keltic, but of Spanish invention ; 
and the legend which treats of 
their supposed discovery is of very 
late date; the name of its hero 
also makes us suspect that it is 
allegorical. Ferdinando da Alma, 
we are told, set sail from Lisbon, 
moved by reports of the finding of 
the Fortunate Islands. He met 
with storms which carried him far 
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to the west of any known land, 


When the storm ceased after many 


days, he found himself near a lar 

island, on which he descried a har- 
bour and a city. As he sailed into 
this port he was met by a boat 
whose crew, to his great surprise, 
addressed him in Spanish. He 
asked them who they were, and 
received for answer that they were 
descendants of the Spanish who in 
the eighth century fled from the 
Moors across the sea. Seven bands 
of fugitives, they said, headed by 
seven bishops, had reached this 
island, where they had founded 
seven cities, of which the port at 
which Da Alma had arrived was 
one. The discoverer was invited 
to accompany his newly found fel- 
low-countrymen ashore, and was 
introduced by them to the magis- 
strates of the place, who treated 
him with the greatest courtesy, 
Everything in the town—costume, 
buildings, language—bore an old- 
world stamp, and the inhabitants 
had been cut off from all inter- 
course with other men for seven 
hundred years. They were most 
anxious for news of Spain, and on 
hearing that all that country ex- 
cept Granada was now Christian, 
they mingled congratulations with 
regret at the reconquest not being 
complete. At evening some of 
the islanders undertook to row 
Da Alma back to his ship, which 
was anchored at the harbour’s 
mouth. The fatigues of the 
day and the monotonous song 
of the rowers caused him at last 
to fall asleep. When he awoke 
he found himself laid on a bed 
in the cabin of a ship, and in a 
state of great bodily prostration. 
On inquiring where he was, he was 
told that he was on board a Portu- 
guese vessel trading between the 
Azores and Lisbon. He had been 
picked up, as the captain ex- 
plained, in a state of delirium, 
from an old and leaky boat which 
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had floated by the course of the 
ship. For many days he had raved, 
and he was only now returned to 
consciousness. Barely convales- 
cent, Da Alma was landed at 
Lisbon, which somehow seemed 
strange to his eyes; the town ap- 
peared larger, the buildings in 
many cases altered. But when he 
knocked at the door of his own 
house, he was refused admittance. 
He stated who he was, but the 
occupant of the house replied that 
he knew for certain that no person 
of his name had lived there for 
fifty years. Astonished at this, 
the returned traveller began to 
make inquiries, and found to his 
horror that not less than a hundred 
years had elapsed since he set 
sail for the Fortunate Islands. He 
had left Portugal in the fifteenth 
century, and now found himself 
living in the sixteenth. ll his 


friends, the whole of his own gen- 
eration had passed away, and the 


unfortunate man, after relating his 
tale, did not long survive. The 
island which Da Alma was said 
to have found, like that of St 
Brandan, was long sought, and 
retained a place in geography till 
the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It is from this legend that 
William Morris seems to have 
drawn the idea of the Western 
country to which his seafarers 
finally came. There we get the 
tale of an old-world civilisation 
existing in a community long 
cut off from intercourse from 
other nations; there, too, the 
anxious longing for news of 
the ancient fatherland which the 
islanders had left behind in the 
East: only instead of Christian 
Spaniards, Mr Morris’s people are 
Greeks, and worshippers of the old 
gods of Olympus. 

There is yet remaining one more 
belief which ought to be men- 
tioned in this place—that of the 
fountain of youth. The original 
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locality, it is true, was in the East, 
as is shown in the fabulous letter 
of Prester John to the Byzantine 
Emperor Manuel ; indeed Sir John 
Mandeville says that he found it 
himself in Ceylon, only it was not 
true that one draught of it gave 
perpetual youth—this was only ac- 
quired by a regular course of sev- 
eral years’ drinking. Sir John had 
only time to try it for two days, 
found it pleasant to the taste, and 
thought he felt all the better for 
it, but experienced no occult effect. 
However, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury the fountain migrated to the 
most western of the Canaries. It 
was not even destroyed by the dis- 
covery of America, but was only 
relegated to one of the Bahamas 
in the West Indies. Finally, it 
receded to the mainland of North 
America, and was sought by Soto 
in Florida. There, as was to be 
expected, it was not to be found, 
and it became obsolete long before 
the day of the final disappearance 
of St Brandan’s Isle. wo more 
beliefs which attributed wonders 
to the West may be passed over as 
not bearing any relation to the 
earthly Paradise, though proceed- 
ing probably from similar sources 
in the old Keltic mythology. 
These were St Patrick’s Purgatory, 
a sort of subterranean soul-land, 
modified by Christianity into an 
entrance to the region of purifica- 
tion by suffering ; and the island 
in a lake of Ulster in which no 
one could die. There, as we read, 
when the inhabitants reached ex- 
treme old age and became nothing 
but a burden to themselves, they 
had to be carried to the mainland 
before their spirit could depart. 
This is no doubt another perverted 
form of the old belief in the death- 
less land of the West. 

In conclusion, there is one more 
view which we venture, with all 
deference, to suggest. — 
the medieval folk were muc 
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the happier for all these ideas. 
Otir own map of the world is 
dreadfully deficient in romance: 
it is really very hard to feel an 
eager interest in the exploration 
of Central Africa, or the discovery 
of the South Pole. If some tra- 
veller does trace the upper course 
of the Congo, or penetrate up 
Baffin's Bay to the open Arctic 
Sea, we do not expect to gain any 
great good from it, or to hear any 
particularly startling news about 
these regions. It will be the diffi- 
culty of the task, not its results, 
that will direct attention to them. 
The discovery of a few more tribes 
of thoroughlyuninteresting negroes, 
or a few more ice-blocked bays, has 
nothing in it to stir the heart of 
the world. We look for no mar- 
vels to be unveiled, no great prob- 
lems that are to be solved. The 
naturalist may indeed be gladdened 
by the knowledge of a new species 
of Arctic gull, or a few varieties of 
tropical plants; the collector of 
folk-lore may rejoice over some 
new and original negro funeral 
ceremonies; the merchant may 
find a new market for his cottons, 
—but these things will not prove 
very interesting to the mass of 
mankind. 

Now in the middle ages every- 
thing was exactly the reverse of 
this. The greater part of the 
world’s surface was still unknown. 
There was hardly anything on 
which the adventurous traveller 
might not come. He might reach 
eer y lands and cities, rich far 

eyond the ideas of the European 

world; he might, on the other 
hand, come to the land of the 
griffin and the flying serpent, 
or, as Shakespeare puts it in 
‘ Othello,’ to 


‘* antres vast and deserts idle, 
Rough quarries, rocks and hills whose 
heads touch heaven,” 
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and to 


‘¢ The Cannibals that each other eat, 
The — and men whose 
ea 


Do grow beneath their shoulders,” 
There was a glorious uncertainty 
in their voyages of discovery : one 
man would find the passage to 
India around the Cape of Good 
Hope, or kingdoms like Mexico or 
Peru ; another would follow after 
equally uncertain rumours, and 
meet nothing but disaster, or even 
never be heard of again. Discoy- 
ery could not possibly manage to 
be uninteresting in those days ; and 
as if there were not enough real 
marvels to be found, the legends 
were continually holding out fab- 
ulous ones for the adventurous to 
seek. Now of all the legends, it 
can hardly be disputed that the 
legends of the earthly Paradise 
were the most. attractive. Men 
might not desire at once_to leave 
their present life for the search 
after the beautiful land of endless 
rest without death ; but still it was 
a comfortable feeling to know that 
such a land did exist. If a man’s 
life went hopelessly wrong, if he 
was in despair and felt that the 
world was out of joint, there was 
still this refuge left for him; it only 
needed a little more perseverance 
and courage than that of the'last 
voyager who had almost reached 
the happy land, and then there 
would be for ever a quiet and 
blissful repose in some Avilion of 
the Western sea. We do not sa 
that the men of the fourteent 
or fifteenth century were happier 
than we of the nineteenth; but 
certainly it was something not to 
be bound down by the prosaic 
bonds of that knowledge which 
forbids us to dream that we may 


‘“ be at rest, 
And follow the shining sinking sun 
down into the shining West. 
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BOURGONEF.—PART I. 


CHAPTER I.—AT A TABLE D’HOTE. 


Ar the close of February 1848 
I was in Nuremberg. My original 
intention had been to pass a couple 
of days there,on my way to Munich; 
that being, I thought, as much time 
as could reasonably be spared for so 
small a city, beckoned as my foot- 
steps were to the Bavarian Athens 
of whose glories of ancient art 
and German Renaissance I had 
formed expectations the most ex- 
aggerated—expectations fatal to 
any perfect enjoyment, and certain 
to be disappointed, however great 
the actual merit of Munich might 
be. But after two days at Nurem- 
berg, I was so deeply interested in 
its antique sequestered life, the 
charms of which had not been dead- 
ened by previous anticipations, that 
I resolved to remain there until 
I had mastered every detail, and 
knew the place by heart. 

I have a story to tell which will 
move amidst tragic circumstances 
of too engrossing a nature to be 
disturbed by archeological inter- 
ests, and shall not, therefore, min- 


scr describe here what I observed ~ 
at Nu 


remberg,although noadequate 
description of that wonderful city 
has yet fallen in my way. To 
readers unacquainted with this an- 
tique place, it will be enough to 
say that in it the old German life 
seems still to a great extent rescued 
from the all-devouring, all-equalis- 
ing tendencies of European civilisa- 
tion. The houses are either of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, or 
are constructed after those ancient 
models. The citizens have pre- 
served much of the simple manners 
and customs of their ancestors. 
The hurrying feet of commerce and 
curiosity pass rapidly by, leaving 


\ 


it sequestered from the agitations 
and the turmoils of metropolitan 
existence. It is as quiet as a vil- 
lage. During my stay there rose 
in its quiet streets the startled 
echoes of horror at a crime un- 
paralleled in its annals, which, 
gathering increased horror from the 
very peacefulness and serenity of 
the scene, arrested the attention 
and the sympathy in a degree sel- 
dom experienced. Before narratin 
that, it will be necessary to go bac 
a little, that my own connection 
with it may be intelligible, espe- 
cially in the fanciful weaving to- 
gether of remote conjectures which 
strangely involved me in the story. 
The table d’héte at the Bayerischer 
Hof had about thirty visitors—all, 
with one exception, of that lecal 
commonplace which escapes re- 
mark. Indeed this may almost 
always be said of tables @héte ; 
though there is a current belief, 
which I cannot share, of a table 
@hote being very delightful—of 
“ one being certain to meet pleasant 
people there.” It may beso. For 
many years I believed it was so. 
The general verdict received my 
assent. I had never met those 
delightful people, but was always 
expecting tomeetthem. Hitherto 
they had been conspicuous by their 
absence. According to my experi- 
ence in Spain, France, and Ger- 
many, such dinners had been dreary, 
or noisy and vapid. If the guests 
were English, they were chillingly 
silent, or surlily monosyllabic : to 
their neighbours they were frigid; 
amongst each other they spoke in 
low under-tones. Andif the guests 
were foreigners, they were noisy, 
clattering, and chattering, foolish 
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for the most part, and vivaciously 
commonplace. I don’t know which 
made me feel most dreary. The 
predominance of my countrymen 
— the dinner the gaiety of a 
uneral ; the predominance of the 
Mossoo gave it the fatigue of got- 
up enthusiasm or trivial expan- 
siveness. To hear strangers im- 
parting the scraps of erudition and 
connoisseurship which they had 
that morning gathered from their 
valets de place and guide-books, or 
describing the sights they had just 
seen, to you, who either saw them 
yesterday or would see them to- 
morrow, could not be permanently 
attractive. My mind refuses to 
asture on such food with gusto. 

cannot be made to care what the 
Herr Baron’s sentiments about 
Albert Direr or Lucas Cranach 
may be. I can digest my rind- 


Jleisch without the aid of the com- 
mis voyageur’s criticisms on Gothic 
This may be my 


architecture. 
misfortune. In spite of the Italian 
blood which I inherit, I am a shy 
man—shy as the purest Briton. 
But, like other shy men, I make 
up in obstinacy what may be defi- 
cient in expansiveness. I can be 
frightened into silence, but I won’t 
be dictated to. You might as well 
attempt the persuasive effect of 
bam eloquence upon a snail who 

as withdrawn into his shell at 
your approach, and will not emerge 
till his confidence is restored. To 
be told that I must see this, and 
ought to go there, because my cas- 
ual neighbour was charmé, has 
never presented itself to me as an 
adequate motive. 

From this you readily gather that 
I am severely taciturn at a table 
@héte. Irefrain from joining in 
the “delightful conversation” which 
flies across the table ; and know 
that my reticence is attributed to 
“insular pride.” It is really and 
truly nothing but impatience of 
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commonplace. I thoroughly enjoy 
good talk; but, ask yourself, what 
are the probabilities of hearing that 
rare thing in the casual dssemblage 
of forty or fifty people, not brought 
together by any natural affinities 
or interests, but thrown together 
by the accident of being in the 
same district, and in the same 
hotel? They are not “forty feed- 
ing like one,” but like forty. They 
have no community, except the 
community of commonplace. No; 
tables Phote are not delightful, and 
do not gather interesting people 
together. 
uch has been my extensive ex- 
erience. But this at Nuremberg 
is a conspicuous exception. At 
that table there was one guest who, 
on various grounds, personal and 
incidental, remains the most mem- 
orable man I ever met. From 
the first he riveted my attention 
in an unusual degree. He had 
not, as yet, induced me to emerge 
from my habitual reserve, for in 
truth, although he riveted my at- 
tention, he inspired me with a 
strange feeling of repulsion. I 
could scarcely keep my eyes from 
him ; yet, except the formal bow 
on sitting down and rising from 
the table, I had interchanged no 
sign of: fellowship with him. He 
was a young Russian, named Bour- 
gonef, as I at once learned ; rather 
handsome, and peculiarly arresting 
to the eye, partly from an air of 
settled melancholy, especially in 
his smile, the amiability of which 
seemed breaking from under clouds 
of grief, and still more so from the 
mute appeal to sympathy in the 
empty sleeve of his right arm, 
which was looped to the breast- 
button of his coat. His eyes were 
large and soft. He had no beard 
or whisker, and only delicate 
moustaches. The sorrow, quiet 
but profound, the amiable smile, 
and the lost arm, were appealing 
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details which at once arrested at- 
tention and excited sympathy. 
But to me this sympathy was 
mingled with a vague repulsion, 
occasioned by a certain falseness 
in the amiable smile, and a furtive- 
ness in the eyes, which I saw—or 
fancied—and which, with an in- 
explicable reserve, forming as it 
were the impregnable citadel in 
the centre of his outwardly polite 
and engaging manner, gave me 
something of that vague impres- 
sion which we express by the words 
“instinctive antipathy.” 

It was, when sail considered, 
eminently absurd. ‘To see one so 

oung, and by his conversation so 
highly cultured and _ intelligent, 
condemned to early helplessness, 
his food cut up for him by a 
servant, as if he were a child, 
naturally engaged pity, and, on 
the first day, I cudgelled my brains 
during the greater part of dinner 
in the effort to account for his lost 
arm. He was obviously not a 
military man: the unmistakable 
look and stoop of a student told 
that plainly enough. Nor was the 
loss one dating from early life: 
he used his left arm too awkwardly, 
for the event not to have had ‘a 
recent date. Had it anything to 
do with his melancholy? Here 
was a topic for my vagabond ima- 
gination, and endless were the 
romances woven by it during my 
silent dinner. For the reader must 
be told of one peculiarity in me, 
because to it much of the strange 
complications of my story are due; 
complications into which a mind 
less active in weaving imaginary 
hypotheses to interpret casual and 
trifling facts would never have been 
drawn, From my childhood I 
have been the victim of my con- 
structive imagination, which has 
led me into many mistakes and 
some scrapes ; because, instead of 
contenting myself with plain, ob- 
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vious evidence, I have allowed 
myself to frame hypothetical in- 
terpretations, which, to acts simple 
in themselves, and explicable on 
ordinary motives, have assigned 
hidden and extraordinary motives, 
rendering the simple-seeming acts 
portentous. With bitter pangs of 
self-reproach I have at times dis- 
covered that a long and plausible 
history constructed by me, relatin 
to personal friends, hes crumble 
into a ruin of absurdity, by the 
disclosure of the primary miscon- 
ception on which the whole history 
was based. I have gone, let us 
say, on the supposition that two 
people were secretly lovers; on 
this supposition my imagination 
has constructed a whole scheme to 
explain certain acts, and one fine 
day I have discovered indubitably 
that the supposed lovers were not 
lovers, but confidants of their pas- 
sions in other directions, and of 
course all my conjectures have 
been utterly false. The secret 
flush of shame at failure has not, 
however, prevented my falling in- 
to similar mistakes immediately 
after. 

When, therefore, I hereafter 
speak of my “constructive ima- 
gination,” the reader will know to 
what I am alluding. It was al- 
ready busy with Bourgonef. To it 
must be added that vague repul- 
sion, previously mentioned. ‘This 
feeling abated on the second day ; 
but, although lessened, it remained 
powerful enough to prevent my 
speaking to him. hether it 
would have continued to abate 
until it disappeared, as such antip- 
athies often disappear, under the 
familiarities of prolonged inter- 
course, without any immediate 
appeal to my amour propre, I 
know not; but every reflective 
mind, conscious of being accessible 
to antipathies, will remember that 
one certain method of stifling them 
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is for the object to make some 
appeal to our interest or our 
vanity: in the engagement of 
these more powerful feelings, the 
antipathy is quickly strangled. 
At any rate it is soin my case, 
and was so now. On the third 
day, the conversation at table hap- 
pening to turn, as it often turned, 
apen St. Sebald’s Church, a young 
renchman, who was criticising its 
architecture with fluent dogmatism, 
drew Bourgonef into the discus- 
sion, and thereby elicited such a 
display of accurate and extensive 
knowledge, no less than delicac 
of appreciation, that we were all 
listening spell-bound. In the midst 
of this triumphant exposition the 
irritated vanity of the Frenchman 
could do nothing to regain his posi- 
tion but oppose a flat denial to a 
historical statement made by Bour- 
gonef, backing his denial by the 
confident assertion, that “all the 
competent authorities” held with 
him. At this point Bourgonef 
appealed to me, and in that tone 
of deference so exquisitely flatter- 
ing from one we already know to 
be superior, he requested my de- 
cision ; observing that, from the 
manner in which he had seen me 
examine the details of the archi- 
tecture, he could not be mistaken 
in his confidence that I was a con- 
noisseur. All eyes were turned 
upon me. As a shy man, this 
made me blush; as a vain man, 
the blush was accompanied with 
delight. It might easily have hap- 
pened that such an appeal, acting 
at once upon shyness and igno- 
rance, would have inflamed my 
wrath ; but the appeal happenin 
to be directed on a point which } 
had recently investigated and thor- 
oughly mastered, I was flattered 
at the opportunity of a victorious 
7.4 
he pleasure of my triumph 
diffused itself over my feelings to- 
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wards him who had been the occa- 
sion of it. The Frenchman wag 
silenced ; the general verdict of the 
company was too obviously on our 
side. From this time the conver. 
sation continued between Bour- 
gonef and myself; and he not only 
succeeded in entirely dissipatin 
my absurd antipathy — which 
now saw to have been founded 
on purely imaginary grounds, for 
neither the falseness nor the fur- 
tiveness could now be detected— 
but he succeeded in captivating all 
my sympathy. Long after dinner 
was over, and the salle empty, we 
sat smoking our cigars, and discuss- 
ing politics, literature, and art in 
that suggestive desultory manner 
which often gives a charm to cas- 
ual acquaintances. 

It was a stirring epoch, that of 
February 1848. The Revolution, 
at first so hopeful and soon to 
manifest itself in failure so disas- 
trous, was hurrying to an outburst. 
France had been for many months 
agitated by cries of electoral re- 
form, and by indignation at the 
corruption and scandals in high 
places. The Praslin murder, and 
the dishonour of M. Teste, termin- 
ated by suicide, had been inter- 
preted as signs of the coming de- 
struction. The political banquets 
given in various important cities 
had been occasions for inflaming 
the public mind, and to the far- 
seeing, these banquets were inter- 

reted as the sounds of the tocsin. 
Tacks Philippe had become odious 


to France, and ae to 


Europe. Guizot and Duchatel, 
the ministers of that day, although 
backed by a parliamentary major- 
ity on which they blindly relied, 
were unpopular, and were regarded 
as infatuated even by their admir- 
ers in Europe. The Spanish Mar- 
riages had all but led to a war 
with England. The Opposition, 
headed by Thiers and Odillon Bat- 
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rot, was strengthened by united 
action with the ee party, 
headed by Ledru llin, Marrast, 
Flocon, and Louis Blanc. 

Bourgonef was an ardent repub- 
lican. So was 1; but my colour 
was of a different shade from his. 
He belonged to the Reds. My 
own dominant tendencies being 
artistic and literary, my dream 
was of a republic in which Intelli- 
gence would be the archon or 
ruler ; and of course in such a re- 
public, art and literature, as the 
highest manifestation of mind, 
would have the supreme direction. 
Do you smile, reader? I smile, 
now ; but it was serious earnest 
with me then. It is unnecessary 
to say more on this point. I have 
said so much to render intelligible 
the stray link of communion which 
riveted the charm of my new ac- 
quaintance’s conversation ; there 
was both agreement enough and 
difference enough in our views to 
render our society mutually fascin- 
ating. 

On retiring to my room that 
afternoon I could not help laugh- 
ing at my absurd antipathy against 
Bourgonef. All his remarks had 
disclosed a generous, ardent, and 
refined nature. While my antip- 
athy had specially fastened upon 
a certain falseness in his smile— 
a falseness the more poignantly 
hideous if it were falseness, teat 
hidden amidst the wreaths of ami- 
ability—my delight in his conver- 
sation had specially justified itself 
by the truthfulness of his mode of 
looking at things. He seemed to 
be sincerity itself. There was, 
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indeed, a certain central reserve ; 
but that might only be an integ- 
rity of pride ; or it might be con- 
nected with painful circumstances 
in his history, of which the melan- 
choly in his face was the outward 
sign. 

That very evening my construc- 
tive imagination was furnished 
with a detail on which it was soon 
to be actively set to work. I had 
been rambling about the old forti- 
fications, and was returning at 
nightfall through the old archway 
near Albert Direr’s house, when 
aman passed by me. We looked 
at each other in that automatic 
way in which men look when they 
meet in narrow places ; and I felt, 
so to speak, a start of recognition 
in the eyes of the man who passed. 
Nothing else, in features or ges- 
tures, betrayed recognition or sur- 
prise. But although there was 
only that, it flashed from his eyes 
to mine like an electric shock. 
He passed. I looked back. He 
continued his way without turning. 
The face was certainly known to 
me-; but it floated in a mist of con- 
fused memories. 

I walked on slowly, pestering 
my memory with fruitless calls 
upon it, hopelessly trying to re- 
cover the place where I could have 
seen the stranger before. In vain 
memory traveled over Europe in 
concert-rooms, theatres, shops, and 
railway carriages. I could not re- 
call the occasion on which those 
eyes had previously met mine, 

hat they had met them I had 
no doubt. I went to bed with the 
riddle undiscovered. 


CHAPTER II.—THE ECHOES OF MURDER. 


Next morning Nuremberg was 
agitated with a horror such as can 
seldom have disturbed its quiet ; 
a young and lovely girl had been 


murdered. Her corpse was dis- 
covered at daybreak under the 
archway leading to the old fortifi- 


cations. She had been stabbed to 
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the heart. No other signs of vio- 
lence were visible ; no robbery had 
been attempted. 

In great cities, necessarily great 
centres of crime, we daily hear of 
murders ; their frequency and re- 
moteness leave us undisturbed. 
Our sympathies can only be deeply 
moved either by some scenic pecu- 
liarities investing the crime with 
unusual romance or unusual atro- 
city, or else by the more immedi- 
ate appeal of direct neighbourly 
interest. The murder which is 
read of in the ‘Times’ as having 
occurred in Westminster, has sel- 
dom any special horror to the in- 
habitants of Islington or Oxford 
Street ; but to the inhabitants of 
Westminster, and especially to the 
inhabitants of the particular street 
in which it was perpetrated, the 
crime assumes heart-shaking pro- 
portions. Every detail is asked 


for, and every surmise listened to, 


with feverish eagerness—is_re- 
peated and diffused through the 
crowd with growing interest. The 
family of the victim ; the anteced- 
ents of the assassin, if he is known ; 
or the conjectures pointing to the 
unknown assassin,—are eagerly dis- 
cussed. All the trivial details of 
household care or domestic for- 
tunes, all the items of personal 
gossip, become invested with a 
solemn and affecting interest. Pity 
for the victim and survivors mingle 
and alternate with, fierce cries for 
vengeance on the guilty. The whole 
street becomes one family, com- 
mingled by an energetic sympathy, 
united by one common feeling of 
compassion and wrath. 

In villages, and in cities so small 
as Nuremberg, the same commu- 
nity of feeling is manifested. The 
town became as one street. The 
horror spread like a conflagration, 
the sympathy surged and swelled 
like a tide. Every one felt a per- 
sonal interest in the event, as if 
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the murder had been committed at 
his own door. Never shall I for. 
get that wail of passionate pity, 
and that cry for the vengeance of 
justice, which rose from all sides of 
the startled city. Never shall J 
forget the hurry, the agitation, the 
feverish restlessness, the universal 
communicativeness,the volunteered 
services, the eager suggestion, surg- 
ing round the house of the unhapp 
parents. Herr Lehfeldt, the father 
of the unhappy girl, was a re- 
spected burgher, known to almost 
every one. His mercer’s shop 
was the leading one of the city. 
A worthy pious man, somewhat 
strict, but of irreproachable char- 
acter; his virtues, no less than 
those of his wife, and of his only 
daughter Lieschen—now, alas ! for 
ever snatched from their yearn- 
ing eyes—were canvassed every- 
where, and served to intensify the 
general grief. That such a calam- 
ity should have fallen on a house- 
hold so estimable, seemed to add 
fuel to the people’s wrath. Poor 
Lieschen! her pretty, playful wale 
—her opening prospects, as the only 
daughter of parents so well to do 
and so kind—her youth and abound- 
ingelife—these were detailed with 
impassioned fervour by friends, 
and repeated by strangers who 
caught the tone of friends, as if 
they, too, had known and loved 
her. But amidst the surging up- 
roar of this sea of many voices no 
one clear voice of direction could 
be heard; no clue given to the 
clamorous bloodhounds to run 
down the assassin. 

Cries had been heard in the 
streets that night at various parts 


of the town, which, although then - 


interpreted as the quarrels of 
drunken brawlers, and the con- 
flicts of cats, were now confidently 
asserted to have proceeded from 
the unhappy girl in her death- 
struggle. But none of these cries 
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had been heard in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the archway. All 
the inhabitants of that part of the 
town agreed that in their waking 
hours the streets had been per- 
fectly still. Nor were there any 
traces visible of a struggle having 
taken place. Lieschen might have 
been murdered elsewhere, and her 
corpse quietly deposited where it 
was found, as far as any evidence 
went. 

Wild and vague were the con- 
jectures. All were baffled in the 
attempt to give them a definite 
direction. The crime was appar- 
ently prompted by revenge—cer- 
tainly not by lust, or desire of 
money. But she was not known 
to have a single rival or enemy. 
She was not known to stand 
in any one’s way. In this utter 
blank as to the assignable mo- 
tive, I, perhaps alone among the 
furious crowd, had a distinct sus- 
icion of the assassin. No sooner 
fad the news reached me, than 
with the specification of the theatre 
of the crime, thereat once flashed 
upon me the intellectual vision of 
the criminal: the stranger, with 
the dark beard and startled eyes, 
stood confessed before me ! I held 
my breath for a few moments, and 
then there came a tide of objec. 
tions rushing over my mind, re- 
vanes the inadequacy of the 
grounds on which rested my sus- 
Po What were those grounds? 

had seen a man in a particular 
spot, not an unfrequen spot, on 
the evening of the night when a 
crime had been committed there ; 
that man had seemed to recognise 
me, and wished to avoid being re- 
cognised. Obviously these grounds 
were too slender to bear any weight 
of construction such as I had based 
on them. Mere presence on the 
spot could no more inculpate him 
than it could inculpate me; if I 
had met him there, equally had he 
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met me there. Nor even if my 
suspicion were correct that he 
knew me, and refused to recognise 
me, could that be any argument 
tending to. criminate him in an 
affair wholly disconnected with me. 
Besides, he was walking peaceably, 
openly, and he looked like a gentle- 
man. All these objections pressed 
themselves upon me, and kept me 
silent. But in spite of their force, 
I could not prevent the suspicion 
from continually arising. Ashamed 
to mention it, because it must have 
sounded too absurd, I could not 
prevent my constructive imagina- 
tion indulging in its vagaries ; and 
with this secret conviction I re- 
solved to await events, and in 
case suspicion from other quarters 
should ever designate the probable 
assassin, I might then come for- 
ward with my bit of corroborative 
evidence, should the suspected as- 
sassin be the stranger of the arch- 
way. 

y twelve o’clock a new direction 
was given to rumour. Hitherto 
the stories, when carefully sifted 
of all the exaggerations of flying 
conjecture, had settled themselves 
into something like this: The 
Lehfeldts had retired to rest at 
a quarter before ten, as was their 
custom. They had seen Lieschen 


‘go into her bedroom for the night, 


and had themselves gone to sleep 
with unclouded wine From this 
peaceful security they were startled 
early in the morning by the appal- 
ling news of the calamity which 
had fallen on them. Incredulous 
at first, as well they might be, and 
incapable of believing in a ruin so 
unexpected and so overwhelming, 
they imagined some mistake, as- 
serting that Lieschen was in her 
own room. Into that room they 
rushed. and there the undisturbed 
bed, and the open window, but a 
few feet from the garden, silently 
and pathetically disclosed the fatal 
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truth. The bereaved parents turned 
a revealing look upon each other’s 
whitened faces, and then slowly re- 
tired from the room, followed in 
affecting silence by the others. 
Back into their own room they 
went. The father knelt beside the 
bed, and, sobbing, prayed. The 
mother sat staring with a stupefied 
stare, her lips faintly‘moving. In 
a short while the flood of grief, 
awakened to a thorough conscious- 
ness, burst from their labouring 
hearts. When the first paroxysms 
were over they questioned others, 
and gave incoherent replies to the 
questions addressed tothem. From 
all which it resulted that Lieschen’s 
absence, though obviously volun- 
tary, was wholly inexplicable to 
them ; and no clue whatever could 
be given as to the motives of the 
crime. When these details became 
known, conjecture naturally inter- 
preted Lieschen’s absence at night 
as an assignation. But with whom ? 
She was not known to have a lover. 
Her father, on being questioned, 
passionately affirmed that she had 
none ; she loved no one but her 
parents, poor child! Her mother, 
on being questioned, told the same 
story—adding, however, that about 
seventeen months before, sbe had 
fancied that Lieschen was a little 
disposed to favour Franz Kerkel, 
their shopman; but on being spoken 
to on the subject with some serious- 
ness, and warned of the distance 
between them, she had laughed 
heartily at the idea, and since then 
had treated Franz with so much 
indifference, that only a week ago 
she had drawn from her mother a 
reproof on the subject. 

“T told her Franz was a good 
lad, though not good enough for 
her ; and that she ought to treat 
him kindly. But she said my lec- 
ture had given her an alarm, lest 
Franz should have got the same 
maggot into his head.” 


[March 


This was the story now passing 
through the curious crowds in eve 
street. After hearing it I had 
turned into a tobacconist’s in the 
Adlergasse, to restock my cigar- 
case, and found there, as every- 
where, a group discussing the one 
topic of the hour. Herr Fisch. 
er, the tobacconist, with a lon 
porcelain pipe pendent from his 
screwed-up lips, was solemnly 
listening to the particulars volubly 
communicated by a stout Bavarian 

riest ; while behind the counter, 
in a corner, swiftly knitting, sat his 
wife, her black bead-like eyes also 
fixed on the orator. Of course I 


. was dragged into the conversation. 


Instead of attending to commercial 
interests, they looked upon me as 
the possible bearer of fresh news. 
Nor was it without a secret satis- 
faction that I found I could gratify 
them in that respect. They had 
not heard of Franz Kerkel in the 
matter. No sooner had I told what 
I had heard, than the knitting. 
needles of the vivacious little wo- 
man were at once supended. 

“ Ach Je!” she exclaimed, “I 
see it all. He’s the wretch!” 

“Who?” we all simultaneously 
inquired. 

“Who? Why, Kerkel, of course. 
If she chiiiged: and treated him 
with indifference, it was because 
she loved him; and he has mur- 
dered the poor thing.” 

“How you run on, wife!” re- 
monstrated Fischer ; while the 
priest shook a dubious head. ] 

“T tell you it isso. I’m posi- 
tive.” 

“Tf she loved him.” 

“She did, I tell you. Trust 4 
woman for seeing through such 
things.” 
¢s Well, say she did,” continued 
Fischer, “ and I won’t deny that 
it may be so; but then that makes 
against the idea of his having done 
her any harm.” 
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“Don’t tell me,” retorted the 
convinced woman. “She loved 
him. She went out to meet him 
in secret, and he murdered her— 
the villain did. I’m as sure of 
it as if these eyes had seen him 
do it.” 

The husband winked at us, as 
much as to say, “ You hear these 
women!” and the priest and I 
endeavoured to reason her out of 
her illogical position. But she 
wasimmovable. Kerkel had mur- 
dered her; she knew it; she 
couldn’t tell why, but she knew 
it. Perhaps he was jealous ; who 
knows ? At any rate he ought to 
be arrested. 

And by twelve o’clock, as I said, 
a new rumour ran through the 
crowd, which seemed to confirm 
the little woman in her rash logic. 
Kerkel had been arrested, and a 
waistcoat stained with blood had 
been found inhisroom! By half- 
ast twelve the rumour ran that 

e had confessed the crime. This, 
however, proved on inquiry to be 
the hasty anticipation of public 
indignation. He had been arrested; 
the waistcoat had been found ; so 
much was authentic ; and the sus- 

icions gathered ominously over 

im. 

When first Frau Fischer had 
started the suggestion it flew like 
wildfire. Then people suddenly 
noticed, as very surprising, that 
Kerkel had not that day made his 
appearance at the shop. His ab- 
sence had not been noticed in the 
tumult of grief and inquiry ; but 
it became suddenly invested with 
a dreadful significance, now that it 
was rumoured that he had been 
Lieschen’s lover. Of all men he 
would be the most affected by the 
tragic news ; of all men he would 
have been the first to tender sym- 
pathy and aid to the afflicted 
parents, and the most clamorous 
in the search for the undiscovered 
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culprit. Yet, while all Nuremberg 
was crowding round the house of 
sorrow, which was also his house 
of business, he alone remained 
away. This naturally pointed sus- 
picion at him. When the mes- 
sengers had gone to seek him, his 
mother refused them admission, 
declaring in incoherent phrases, 
betraying great agitation, that her 
son was gone distracted with grief, 
and could see no one. On this it 
was determined to order his arrest. 
The police went, the house was 
searched, and the waistcoat found. 

The testimony of the girl who 
lived as servant in Kerkel’s house 
was alsocriminatory. She deposed 
that on the night in question she 
awoke about half-past eleven with 
a violent toothache ; she was cer- 
tain as to the hour, because she 
heard the clock afterwards strike 
twelve. She felt some alarm at 
hearing voices in the rooms at an 
hour when her mistress and young 
master must long ago have gone 
to bed ; but as the voices were 
seemingly in quiet conversation, 
her alarm subsided, and she con- 
cluded that instead of having gone 
to bed her mistress was still up. 
In her pain she heard the door 
gently open, and then she heard 
ootstepsin the garden. This sur- 


rised her very much. She couldn’t 
think what the young master could 


want going out at that hour. 
became terrified without knowing 
exactly at what. Fear quite drove 
away her toothache, which had not 
since returned. After lying there 
quaking for some time, again she 
heard footsteps in the garden ; the 
door opened and closed gently ; 
voices were heard ; and she at last 
distinctly heard her mistress say, 
“Bea man, Franz. Good night 
—sleep well ;” upon which Franz 
replied in a tone of great agony, 
“There’s no chance of sleep for 
me.” Then all was silent. Next 
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morning her mistress seemed “very 
queer.” Her young master went 
out very early, but soon came 
back again, and there were dread- 
ful scenes going on in his room, as 
she heard, but she didn’t know 
what it was all about. She heard 
of the murder from a neighbour, 
but never thought of its having 
any particular interest for Mr 
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Franz, though, of course, he would 
be very sorry for the Lehfeldts, 
The facts testified to by the ser- 
vant, especially the going out at 
that late hour, and the “ dreadful 
scenes” of the morning, seemed 
to bear but one _ interpretation, 
Moreover, she identified the waist. 
coat as the one worn by Franz on 
the day preceding the fatal night. 


CHAPTER III.—THE ACCUSED. 


Now at last the pent-up wrath 
found a vent. From the distract- 
ing condition of wandering uncer- 
tain suspicion, it had been recalled 
into the glad security of individual 
hate. Although up to this time 
Kerkel had borne an exemplary 
reputation, it was now remembered 
that he had always been of a 
morose and violent temper, a hypo- 
crite in religion, a selfish sensualist. 
Several sagacious critics had lon 
“seen through him ;” others ha 
“ never liked him ;” others had 
wondered how it was he kept his 

lace so long in Lehfeldt’s shop. 

oor fellow! his life and actions, 
like those of every one else when 
illuminated by a light thrown back 
upon them, seemed so conspicu- 
ously despicable, although when 
illuminated in their own light they 
had seemed innocent enough. His 
mother’s frantic. protestations of 
her son’s innocence—her assertions 
that Franz loved Lieschen more 
than his own soul—only served to 
envelop her in the silent accusa- 
tion of being an accomplice, or at 
least of being an accessory after 
the fact. 

I cannot say why it was, but I 
did not share the universal belief. 
The logic seemed to me forced ; 
the evidence trivial. On first 
hearing of Kerkel’s arrest, I eagerly 
questioned my informant respect- 
ing his personal appearance ; and 


on hearing that he was fair, with 
blue eyes and flaxen hair, my con- 
viction of his innocence was fixed, 
Looking back on these days, I am 
often amused at this characteristic 
of my constructive imagination, 
While rejecting the disjointed logic 
of the mob, which interpreted his 
guilt, 1 was myself deluded bya 
logic infinitely less rational. Had 
Kerkel been dark, with dark eyes 
and beard, I should probably have 
sworn to his guilt, simply because 
the idea of that stranger had firmly 
fixed itself in my mind. 

All that afternoon, and all the 
next day, the busy hum of voices 
was raised by the one topic of 
commanding interest. Kerkel had 
been examined. He at once ad- 
mitted that a secret betrothal had 
for some time existed between him 
and Lieschen. They had been led 
to take this improper step by fears 
of her parents, who, had the at- 
tachment been discovered, would, 
it was thought, have separated 
them for ever. Herr Lehfeldt’s 
sternness, no less than his superior 
position, seemed an_ invincible 
obstacle ; and the good mother, al-” 
though doting upon her only daugh- 
ter, was led by the very intensity 
of her affection to form ambitious 


hopes of her daughter’s future. It 
was barely possible that some turn 
in events might one day yield an 
opening for their consent ; but 
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meanwhile prudence dictated se- 
crecy, in order to avert the most 
ressing danger, that of separation. 
And so the pretty Lieschen, with 
feminine instinct of ruse, had af- 
fected to treat her lover with in- 
difference ; and to compensate him 
and herself for this restraint, she 
had been in the habit of escaping 
from home once or twice a-week, 
and spending a delicious hour or 
two at night in the or of her 
lover and his mother. Kerkel and 
his mother lived in a cottage a little 
way outside the town. Lehfeldt’s 
shop stood not many yards from 
the archway. Now, asin Nurem- 
berg no one was abroad after ten 
o'clock, except a few loungers at 
the cafés and beer-houses, and these 
were only to be met inside the 
town, not outside it, Lieschen ran 
extremely little risk of being ob- 
served in her rapid transit from 
her father’s to her lover’s house. 
Nor, indeed, had she ever met any 
one in the course of these visits. 
On the fatal night Lieschen was 
expected at the cottage. Mother 
and son waited at first hopefully, 
then anxiously, at last with some 
vague uneasiness at her non-appear- 
ance. It was now a quarter past 
eleven—nearly an hour later than 
her usual time. They occasionally 
went to the door to look for her ; 
then they walked a few yards down 
the road, as if to catch an earlier 
se a of her advancing steps. 
ut in vain. The half-hour struck. 


They came back into the cottage, 
discussing the various probabilities 
of delay. Three-quarters struck. 


Perhaps she had been detected ; 
perhaps she was ill ; perhaps—but 
this was his mother’s suggestion, 
and took little hold of him—there 
had been visitors who had stayed 
later than usual, and Lieschen, 
finding the night so far advanced, 

postponed her visit to the 
morrow. Franz, who interpreted 
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Lieschen’s feelings by his own, was 
assured that no postponement of 
a voluntary kind was credible of 
her, Twelve o’clock struck. i 

Franz went out into the road, and 
walked nearly up to the archway ; 
he returned with heavy sadness 
and foreboding at his heart, re- 
luctantly admitting that now all 
hope of seeing her that night was 
over. That night? Poor sorrow- 
ing heart, the night was to be eter- 
nal! The anguish of the desolate 
“never more ” was awaiting him. 

There is something intensely 
pathetic in being thus, as it were, 
spectators of a tragic drama which 
is being acted on two separate 
stages at once—the dreadful link 
of connection, which is unseen to 
the separate actors, being only too 
vividly seen by the spectators. It 
was with some such interest that 
I, who believed in Kerkel’s inno- 
cence, heard this story ; and in 
imagination followed its unfolding 
stage. He went to bed, not, as 
may be expected, to sleep ; tossing 
restlessly in feverish agitation, con- 
juring up many imaginary terrors— 

ut all of them trifles compared 
with the dread reality which he 
was so soon to face. He pictured - 
her weeping—and she was lying 
dead on the cold pavement of the 
dark archway. He saw her in 
— eloquence pleading with 
offended parents—and she was re- 
moved for ever from all agitations, 
with the peace of death upon her 
young face. 

At an early hour he started, 
that he might put an end to his 
suspense. He had not yet reached 
the archway before the shattering 
news burst upon him. From that 
moment he remembered nothing. 
But his mother described his ghast- 
ly agitation, as, throwing himself 
upon her neck, he told her, through 
dreadful sobs, the calamity which 
had fallen. She did her best to 

20 
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comfort him ; but he grew wilder 
and wilder, and rolled upon the 
ground in the agony of an im- 
measurable despair. She trembled 
for his reason and his life. And 
when the messengers came to seek 
him, she spoke but the simple 
truth in saying that he was like 
one distracted. Yet no sooner had 
a glimpse of light dawned on him 
that some vague suspicion rested 
on him in reference to the murder, 
than he started up, flung away his 
agitation, and, with a calmness 
which was awful, answered every 
question, and seemed nerved for 
every trial. From that moment 
not a sob escaped him until, in the 
narrative of the night’s events, he 
came to that part which told of the 
sudden disclosure of his bereave- 
ment. And the simple, straight- 
forward manner in which he told 
this tale, with a face entirely blood- 
less, and eves that seemed to have 
withdrawn all their light inwards, 
made a great impression on the 
auditors, which was heightened 
into sympathy when the final sob, 
breaking through the forced calm- 
ness, told of the agony which was 
eating its fiery way through the 
heart. 

The story was not only plausible 
in itself, but accurately tallied with 
what before had seemed like the 
criminating evidence of the maid!; 
tallied, moreover, precisely as to 
time, which would hardly have 
been the case had the story been 
an invention. As to the waistcoat 
which had figured so conspicuously 
in all the rumours, it appeared that 
suspicion had monstrously exag- 
gerated the facts. Instead of a 
waistcoat plashed with blood—as 
popular imagination pictured it— 
it was a grey waistcoat, with one 
spot and a slight smear of blood, 
which admitted of a very simple 
explanation. Three days before, 
Franz had cut his left hand in 


cutting some bread; and to this 
the maid testified, because she was 
prorent when the accident occurred, 

e had not noticed that his waist- 
coat was marked byit until the 
next day, and had forgotten to 
wash out the stains. 

People outside shook sceptical 
heads at this story of the cut hand, 
The bloody waistcoat was not to be 
disposed of in that easy way. It 
had fixed itself too strongly in their 
imagination. Indeed, my belief is 
that even could they have seen the 
waistcoat, its insignificant marks 
would have appeared murderous 
patches to their eyes. I had seen 
it,and my report was listened to 
with ill-concealed disbelief, when 
not with open protestation. And 
when Kerkel was discharged as 
free from all suspicion, there was a 
low growl of disappointed wrath 
heard from numerous groups. 

This may sympathetically be un- 
derstood by whomsoever remembers 
the painful uneasiness of the mind 
under a great stress of excitement 
with no definite issue. The lust 
for a vengeance, demanded by the 
aroused sensibilities of compassion, 
makes men credulous in their im- 
patience ; they easily believe any 
one is guilty, because they feel an 
imperious need for fastening the 

ult upon some definite head. 
Few verdicts of “ Not Guilty ” are 
well received, unless another victim 
is at hand upon whom the verdict 
of guilty is likely to fall. It was 
demonstrable to all judicial minds 
that Kerkel was wholly, patheti- 
cally innocent. In a few days this 
gradually became clear to the ma- 
jority, but at first it was resisted 
as an attempt to balk justice ; and 
to the last there were some obsti- 
nate doubters, who shook their 
heads mysteriously, and said, with 
a certain incisiveness, “ Somebody 
must have done it ; I should very 
much like to know who.” 
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Suspicion once more was drifting 
aimlessly. None had pointed in 
any new direction. o mention 
of any one whom I could identify 
with the stranger had yet been 
made ; but, although silent on the 
subject, I kept firm in my convic- 
tion, and I sometimes laughed at 
the pertinacity with which I scru- 
tinised the face of every man I 
met, if he happened to have a black 
beard ; and as black beards are ex- 
cessively common, my curiosity, 
though never gratified, was never 
allowed repose. 

Meanwhile Lieschen’s funeral 
had been emphatically a public 
mourning. Nay, so great was the 
emotion, that it almost deadened 
the interest, which otherwise would 
have been so powerful, in the news 
now daily reaching us from Paris. 
Blood had flowed upon her streets 
—in consequence of that pistol- 
shot which, either by accident or 
criminal intent, had converted the 
demonstration before the hotel of 
the Minister of Foreign Affairs into 
an insurrection. Paris had risen ; 
barricades were erected. The 
troops were underarms. This was 
agitating news. 

Such is the solidarity of all 
European nations, and so quick are 
all to vibrate in unison with the 
vibrations of each, that events like 
those transacted in Paris necessari- 
ly stirred every city, no matter how 
remote, nor politically how secure. 
And it says much for the intense 
interest excited by the Lehfeldt 
tragedy that Nuremberg was cap- 
able of sustaining that interest 
even amid the tremendous pressure 
of the February Revolution. It is 
true that Nuremberg is at all times 
somewhat sequestered from the 

eat movements of the day, fol- 
owing slowly in the rear of great 
Waves ; it is true, moreover, that 
some politicians showed remarkable 
eagerness in canvassing the charac- 
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ters and hopes of Louis Philippe 
and Guizot; but although such 
events would at another period 
have formed the universal interest, 
the impenetrable mystery hanging 
over Lieschen’s death threw the 
Revolution into the background of 
their thoughts. If when a storm 
is raging over the dreary moorland, 
a human cry of suffering is heard 
at the door, at once the thunders 
and the tumult sink into insignifi- 
cance, and are not even heard by - 
the ear which is pierced with the 
feeble human voice ; the grandeurs 
of storm and tempest, the uproar 
of surging seas, the clamorous wail 
of sea-birds amid the volleying ar- 
tillery of heaven, in vain assail the 
ear that has once caught even the 
‘distant cry of a human agony, or 
serve only as scenical accompani- 
ments to the tragedy which is fore- 
shadowed by that cry. And so it 
was amid the uproar of 1848. A 
kingdom was in convulsions ; but 
here, at our door, a young girl 
had been murdered, and two hearths 
made desolate. 

Rumours continued to fly about. 
The assassin was always about to 
be discovered ; but he remained 
shrouded in impenetrable darkness. 
A remark made by Bourgonef 
struck me much. Our host, Zum 
Bayerischen Hof, one day an- 
nounced with great satisfaction 
that he had himself heard from 
the syndic that the police were on 
the trace of the assassin. 

“Tam sorry to hear it,” said 
Bourgonef. 

The guests paused from eating, 
and looked at him with astonish- 
ment. 

“Tt isa proof,” he added, “ that 
even the police now give it up as 
hopeless. I always notice that 
whenever the police are said to be 
on the traces the malefactor is 
never tracked. When they are on 
his traces they wisely say nothing 
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about it ; they allow it to be be- 
lieved that they are baffled, in 
order to lull their victim into a 
dangerous security. Wher the 
know themselves to be baffled, 


there is no danger in quieting the 
public mind, and saving their own 
credit, by announcing that they 
are about to be successful.” 


CHAPTER IV.—A DISCOVERY. 


Bourgonef’s remark had been 
but too sagacious. The police were 
hopelessly baffled. In all such 
cases possible success depends upon 
the initial suggestion either of a 
motive which Toads to a suspicion 
of the person, or of some person 
which leads to a suspicion of the 
motive. Once set suspicion on the 


right track, and evidence is sud- 
denly alight in all quarters. But, 
unhappily, in the present casq 
there was no assignable motive, no 
shadow darkening any person. 

An episode now came to our 
knowledge, in which Bourgonef 


manifested an unusual depth of 
interest. I was led to notice this 
interest, because it had seemed to 
me that in the crime itself, and 
the discussions which arose out of 
it, he shared but little of the uni- 
versal excitement. I do not mean 
that he was indifferent—by no 
means; but the horror of the 
crime did not seem to fascinate 
his imagination as it fascinated 
ours, e could talk quite as 
readily of other things, and far 
more readily of the French affairs. 
But on the contrary, in this new 
episode he showed peculiar in- 
terest. It appeared that Lehfeldt, 
moved, perhaps, partly by a sense of 
the injustice which had been done 
to Kerkel in even suspecting him 
of the crime, and in submitting 
him to an examination more poig- 
nantly affecting to him under such 
circumstances, than a public trial 
would have been under others ; 
and moved partly by the sense 
that Lieschen’s love had practi- 


cally drawn Kerkel within the 
ay her choice of him as 
a husband had made him morally, 
if not legally, a son-in-law; and 
moved partly by the sense of lone. 
liness which had now settled on 
their childless home—Lehfeldt had 
in the most pathetic and consider- 
ate terms begged Kerkel to take 
the place of his adopted son, and 
become joint partner with him in 
the business. This, however, Ker- 
kel had gently yet firmly declin- 
ed. He averred that he felt no 
injury, though great pain had been 
inflicted on him by the examina- 
tion. He himself in such a case 
would not have shrunk from de- 
manding that his own brother 
should te tried, under suspicions 
of similar urgency. It was simple 
justice that all who were suspected 
should be examined ; justice also 
to them that they might for ever 
clear themselves of doubtful a 
arances. But for the rest, while 
efelt his old affectionate respect 
for his master, he could recognise 
no claim to be removed from his 
present position. Had she lived, 
said the heart-broken youth, he 
would gladly have consented to 
accept any fortune which her love 
might bestow, because he felt that 
his own love, and the devotion of 
a life, might repay it. But there 
was nothing now that he could 
give ‘in exchange. For his ser- 
vices he was amply paid ; his feel- 
ings towards Lieschen’s parents 
must continue what they had ever 
been. In vain Lehfeldt pleaded, 
in vain many friends argued. 
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Franz remained respectfully firm 
in his refusal. 

This, as I said, interested Bour- 
gonef immensely. He seemed to 
enter completely into the minds 
of the sorrowing pleading parents, 
andthe sorrowing denying lover. 
He appreciated and expounded 
their motives with a subtlety and 
delicacy of perception which sur- 
prised and delighted me. It show- 
ed the refinement of his moral 
nature. But, at the same time, 
it rendered his minor degree of 
interest in the other episodes of 
the story, those which had a more 
direct and overpowering appeal to 
the heart, a greater paradox. 

Human nature is troubled in the 
presence of all mystery which has 
not by long familiarity lost its 

ower of soliciting attention ; and 
or my own part, I have always 
been uneasy in the presence of 
moral problems. Puzzled by the 
contradictions which I noticed in 


Bourgonef, I tried to discover 
whether he had any general re- 
pugnance to stories of crimes, or 
any special repugnance to murders, 
or, finally, any strange repugnance 


to this particular case now every- 
where discussed. And it is nota 
little remarkable, that during three 
separate interviews, in the course 
of which I severally, and as I 
thought artfully, introduced these 
topics, making them seem to arise 
naturally out of the suggestion of 
our talk, I totally failed to arrive 
atany distinct conclusion. 1 was 
afraid to put the direct question : 
Do you not share the common feel- 
ing of interest in criminal stories ? 
This question would doubtless have 
elicited a categorical reply ; but 
somehow, the consciousness of an 
arriére-pensée made me shrink from 
putting such a question. 

Reflecting on this indifference 
on a special point, and on the 
humerous manifestations I had 
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noticed of his sensibility, I came 
at last to the conclusion that he 
must be a man of tender heart, 
whose delicate sensibilities easily 
shrank from the horrible under 
every form ; and no more per- 
mitted him to dwell unnecessarily 
upon painful facts, than they per- 
mit imaginative minds to dwell on 
the details of an operation. 

I had not long settled this in 
my mind before an accident sud- 
denly threw a lurid light upon 
many details noticed previously, 
and painfully revived that inex- 

licable repulsion with which I 
ad at first regarded him. A 
new suspicion filled my mind, or 
rather, let me say, a distinct shape 
was impressed upon many fluctu- 
ating suspicions. It scarcely ad- 
mitted of argument, and at times 
seemed preposterous, nevertheless 
it persisted. The mind which in 
broad daylight assents to all that 
can be alleged against the absurd- 
ities of the belief in apparitions, 
will often acknowledge the dim 
terrors of darkness and loneliness 
—terrors at possibilities of super- 
natural visitations. In like man- 
ner, in the clear daylight of reason 
Icould see the absurdity of my 
suspicion, but the vague stirrings 
of feeling remained unsilenced, I 
was haunted by the dim horrors of 
a possibility. 

hus it arose. We were both 
oing to Munich, and Bourgonef 
had shortened his contemplated 
stay at Nuremberg that he might 
have the pleasure of accompany- 
ing me; adding also that he, too, 
should be glad to reach Munich, 
not only for its art, but for its 
greater command of papers and 
intelligence respecting what was 
then going on in France. On: 
the night prevonng, the mornin 
of our departure, was seate 
in his room, smoking and discuss- 
ing as usual, while Ivan, his ser- 
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vant, packed up his things in two 
large portmanteaus. 

van was a serf who spoke no 
word of any language but his own. 
Although of a brutal, almost idiotic 
type, he was loudly eulogized by 
his master as the model of fidelity 
and usefulness. Bourgonef treated 
him with gentleness, though with 
a certain imperiousness ; much as 
one might treat a savage mastiff 
which it was necessary to domi- 
nate without exasperating. He 
more than once spoke of Ivan as 
a living satire on physiognomists 
and ‘phrenologists ; and as Tama 
phrenologist, I listened with some 
mceredulity. 

“Look at him,” he would say. 
“ Observe the low retreating brow, 
the flat face, thesurly mouth, the 
broad base of the head, and the 
huge bull-like neck. Would not 
any one say Ivan was as destruc- 
tive as a panther, as tenacious as 
a bull-dog, as brutal as a bull? 
Yet he is the gentlest of sluggish 
creatures, and as tender-hearted as 
a girl! That thick-set muscular 
frame shrouds a hare’s heart. He 
is so faithful and so attached, that 
I believe for me he would risk his 
life ; but on no inducement could 
you get him to place himself in 
danger on his own account. Part 
of his love for me is gratitude for 
having rescued him from the con- 
scription ; the dangers incident toa 
military life had nocharm for him!” 

Now, although Bourgonef, who 
was not a phrenologist, might be 
convinced of the absence of fero- 
cious instincts in Ivan, to me, as 
a phrenologist, the statement was 
eminently incredible. All the ap- 
pearances of his manner were such 
as to confirm his master’s opinion. 
He was quiet, even tender in his 
attentions. But the tyrannous 
influence of ideas and physical im- 
pressions cannot be set aside ; and 
no evidence would permanently 


have kept down my distrust of 
this man. When women shriek 
at the sight of a gun, it is in vain 
that you solemnly assure them 
the gun is not loaded. “I don’t 


know,” they reply,—“ at any rate, . 


I don’t like it.” I was much in 
this attitude with regard to Ivan, 
He might be harmless. I didn’t 
know that ; what I did know was 
—that I didn’t like his iooks. 

On this night he was moving 
noiselessly about the room em- 
ployed in packing. Bourgonef’s 
talk rambled over the old themes ; 
and I thought I had never before 
met with one of my own age whose 
society was so perfectly delightful. 
He was not so conapleianal my 
superior on all points that I felt 
the restraints inevitably imposed 
by superiority; yet he was in 
many respects sufficiently above 
me in knowledge and power to 
make me eager to have his assent 
to my views where we differed, 
and to have him enlighten me 
where I knew myself to be weak. 

In the very moment of my most 
cordial admiration came a shock. 
Ivan, on passing from one part of 
the room to the other, caught his 
foot in the strap of the portman- 
teau and fell. The small wooden 
box, something of a glove-box, 
which he held in his hand at the 
time, fell on the floor, and falling 
over, discharged its contents close 
to Bourgonef’s feet. The objects 
which caught my eyes were several 
pairs of gloves, a rouge-pot and 
hare’s-foot, and a black beard ! 

By what caprice of imagination 
was it that the sight of this false 
beard lying at Bourgonef’s feet 
thrilled me with horror? In one 
lightning-flash I beheld the arch- 
way—the stranger with the startled 
eyes—this stranger no longer un- 
known to me, but too fatally re- 
cognised as Bourgonef—and at his 
feet the murdered girl ! 
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Moved by what subtle springs 
of suggestion I know not, but 
there before me stood that dread- 
ful vision, seen in a lurid light, 
put seen as clearly as if the actual 
presence of the objects were ob- 
truding itself upon my eyes. In 
the inexpressible horror of this 
vision my heart seemed clutched 
with an icy hand. 

Fortunately Bourgonef’s atten- 
tion was called away from me. 
He spoke angrily some sharp sen- 
tence, which of course wasin Rus- 
sian, and therefore unintelligible 
to me. He then stooped, and 
picking up the rouge-pot, held it 
towards me with his melancholy 
smile. He was very red in the 
face; but that may have been 
either anger, or the effect of sud- 
den stooping. “I see you are sur- 

rised at these masquerading fol- 
fies,” he said in a tone which, 
though low, was perfectly calm. 
“You must not suppose that I 
beautify my sallow cheeks on ordi- 
nary occasions.” 

e then mee handed the pot 
to Ivan, who replaced it with the 
gloves and the beard in the box; 
and after making an inquiry which 
sounded like a growl, to which 
Bourgonef answered negatively, he 
continued his packing. 

Bourgonef resumed his cigar and 
his argument as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

The vision had disappeared, but 
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a confused mass of moving figures 
took its place. My heart throbbed 
so violently that it seemed as if its 
tumult must be heard by others. 
Yet my face must have been toler- 
ably calm, since Bourgonef made 
no comment on it. 

I answered his remarks in vague 
fragments, for, in truth, my 
thoughts were flying from conjec- 
ture to conjecture. I remembered 
that the stranger had a florid com- 
plexion ; was this‘ rouge? It is 
true that I fancied that the stran- 
ger carried a walking-stick in his 
right hand ; if so, this was enough 
to crush all suspicion of his iden- 
tity with Bourgonef; but then I 
was rather hazy on this point, and 
probably did not observe a walking- 
stick. 

After a while my inattention 
struck him, and looking at me 
with some concern, he inquired if 
there were anything the matter. 
I pleaded a solke, which I attrib- 
uted to the imprudence of having 
indulged in sauerkraut at dinner. 
He advised me to take a little 
brandy ; but, affecting a fresh ac- 
cess of pain, I bade him good- 
night. He hoped I should be all 
right on the morrow—if not, he 
added, we can postpone our jour- 
ney till the day after. 

Once in my own room I bolted 


the door, and sat down on the edge 
of the bed in a tumult of excite- 
ment. 
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“PLEASE, sir, the other boy did 
it.” 

The above was a bond fide re- 
mark actually made in the orderly- 
room of a regiment the other day, 
with the object of excusing him- 
self from some childish offence, b 
one of the men to whom the Ad- 
jutant-General . alluded lately in 
the following terms : “ After great 
opportunities of going amongst the 
rank and file, I declare with confi- 
dence that the men who have en- 
listed in recent years in the army 
are as fine, if not finer” (the em- 
phasis is our own), “than those 
who have enlisted at any time 
on I first entered the service,” 

C. 

Now, although a_ considerable 
difference is noticeable between 
the spirit and bearing of the 
shorter speech with which we have 
headed these remarks, and the 
longer and more elaborate one 
which follows, yet the balance of 
evidence seems so greatly in favour 
of the truth of what proceeded out 
of the innocent mouth of the mil- 
itary babe or suckling whom we 
quote, that, although it is not our 
intention to inflict upon our readers 
a long sermon based upon either, it 
may not be unprofitable to consider, 
among other things, how the facts 
deducible from the former touch 
just now upon the condition of our 
army. It is probable, too, that 
after the first rush of business of 
the present session has been dis- 
posed of, a good many questions 
will be asked by inquiring mem- 
bers with a view to elucidate the 
advantages—or otherwise—of cer- 
tain details regarding our new 
military system ; and as the officials 
to whom such queries are ad- 
dressed are in general singularly 


ill-informed, or else purposely reti- 
cent, upon these matters of pub. 
lic interest, it may be instructive 
to consider shortly how some of 
the most important of the recent 
changes are affecting our military 
Ee. 
et us glance first at how some 

of the new regulations concernin 
recruiting affect our infantry, oak 
whether they are likely to tend 
practically, as theoretically they 
were supposed to do, to promote a 
“ territorial” feeling neki with 
that esprit de corps which may be 
rightly said to have been, up to a 
recent date, the backbone of our 
army and the main source of our 
achievements in years gone by: 
Test cases in such an inquiry are 
not without their value; and as 
Highlanders boast, and with good 
reason, of being still influenced by 
the old-fashioned ties of kindred 
and clannishness, a few remarks as 
to how the new system is affect- 
ing the Celtic corps, will help to 
throw some light upon the subject. 

With the apparent view of pre- 
serving the nationality of these 
regiments, it is thought inexpedi- 
ent to enlist Englishmen for them, 
as also, from presumably similar 
reasons, it is considered inadmissi- 
ble to enlist Irishmen who present 
themselves, out of Scotland, with 
a view to being posted to High- 
land battalions. Considering the 
turbulent state of the sister isle, 
any regiment which can legally 
decline the honour of these latter 
additions to its ranks may be 
esteemed fortunate, and will ap- 
preciate the theoretical wisdom of 
such a decree. 

But how does this act? Prae- 
tical experience supplies a ready 
answer, and proves that it is obli- 
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gatory upon officers in Scotland to 
accept of recruits of any nation- 
ality (within the British Isles), 
provided only that their request is 
preferred upon Scottish soil. 

A recruit——we will say Michael 
O'Flaherty by name—born and 
brought up in the wilds of Tip- 
perary, and throughly imbued 
with patriotic (Anglicé, anti-Brit- 
ish) instincts, presents himself at 
Newcastle, asks to be enlisted for 
the 150th Regiment ye Royal 
Highland M‘Haggis Light In- 
fantry), but is told, “ No, you are 
an Irishman—we cannot enlist you 
for that distinguished Highland 
corps ; there are your own terri- 
torial regiments, to whose districts 
in Ireland you can be posted.” 
Nothing daunted, the would-be 
Highlander scrapes together a few 
shillings, and by begging and steal- 
ing en route, gains the, to him, 
promised Land of Cakes. He pre- 
sents himself again to the first 
recruiting officer he comes across 
a few miles north of the Tweed, 
again states what are his aspira- 
tions, is promptly enlisted, and sent 
to the district headquarters of the 
corps he elects to adorn. Then no 
further action is possible but to 
accept of his services, remove from 
him the “ breeks,” which it is only 
“ill to tak’ aff a Hielander,” and 
for the next few years, if he does 
not desert or persuade his relations 
to purchase his discharge,he serves 
in the corps of his choice, and if 
throughly patriotic, does his best 
during that time to inoculate his 
fellow-soldiers with his own pecu- 
liar ideas of esprit de corps. 

The impossibility, however, of 
supplying suitable recruits for 
Highland regiments has now be- 
come apparent. In former years, 
indeed,it was difficult enough ; and 
the fact of those regiments being 
now considerably increased in num- 
ber, has not rendered the task more 
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easy ; and while it is hard tocon- 
ceive how the military advisers of 
the officials who brought about the 
change were so ignorant on this 
subject as to recommend it in good 
faith to the reformers of the army, 
it is equally perplexing to have to 
assign any plea other than igno- 
rance to account for such an ill- 
advised and gratuitous increase of 
our Highland Brigade—an increase 
which gave no satisfaction to those 
whose status guo was more or less 
maintained. The change, too, was 
decidedlyunpopular with those who 
are thus forcibly condemned to 
adopt a costume and assume a na- 
tionality, to neither of which trans- 
formations had they ever remotely 
aspired. 

Let us now consider the ques- 
tion of the increasing difficulties 
in other ways, which, in spite of 
this ever-recurring trump-card of 
33,000 men enlisted last year,” 
are experienced daily, by those who 
know most about the matter, in 
the way of keeping up an efficient 
supply of able-bodied recruits. The 
classes from which almost the only 
good soldiers are drawn are far too 
wide awake not to recognise the 
fact that there is no dependence to 
be placed on the promises and al- 
lurements held out to them by the 
authorities. The conditions of ser- 
vice have been trifled with so often, 
that, although the possibility of 
making a home of the army is again, 
temporarily, within their reach,they 
know quite well that by a stroke 
of the pen all these regulations 
may be altered, and that after a 
few years in the ranks, they may 
be relegated to their former posi- 
tion, having forgotten the trade 
to which they were brought up, 
and having become, by reason of 
their time lost in soldiering, unfit 
to cope with their civilian fellow- 
labourers in the vineyard. They 
now find themselves without em- 
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ployment, a burden alike to them- 
selves and to their friends, and fit 
my to swell the roll of loafers ; 
and they must as matters now 
stand, eventually prove a blot in 
the annals of our political economy. 
They are hampered, too, by a fur- 
ther tie—for, being enrolled in the 
Reserve, they are no longer the 
free agents that they were, and a 
far-seeing employer of labour will 
think twice before he engages, in 

rmanent work, men who are 

iable to be called' away at a mo- 

ment’s notice to serve on some one 
of the many national emergencies 
which may be brought about at 
any moment through the med- 
dling policy of a weak and irreso- 
lute Government. 

One of the morals to be deduced 
from these facts is, that both in 
English and Scotch districts it is 
the exception and not the rule to 
enlist a man—we use the term ad- 
visedly ; and though the number 
of ill-fed boys who, in immediate 
want of a meal, present themselves 
as food for powder, has been cited 
lately, and will be so again, as a 
proof of the success of the present 
system of recruiting, it is hard- 
ly satisfactory for the tax-payer 
to consider that this “ exceeding 
beggarly rabble” is the first line 
of defence of his native country, 
and that, if a moderately-sized 
field-force has to be sent abroad, 
the Reserve, or proper second line, 
has, as no one Seotie better than 
our latest general, to be largely 
drawn upon to augment the for- 
mer. 

Without having before us such 
a large supply of figures as was 
80 liberally misquoted on a recent 
public occasion, our remarks are 
nevertheless based upon statistics 
on which we place greater reliance 
than on any which, after our recent 
experience of official utterances, 
are likely to emanate from a simi- 
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lar source. As regards the aver- 
age height of the army, its stand- 
ard has never, except in times of 
great ane are baer as the period - 
immediately following the Crimean 
war, reached so low a point as at 
present—viz., 5ft. 4 in., with the 
option of astill lower minimum of 
5 ft. 3 in., provided there appear, 
in the doctor’s opinion, any chance 
of the infant prodigy increasing in 
any way his stature ; and from 5 ft. 
3 in. to 5 ft. 6 in. is the commonest 
height of the present run of re- 
“cruits. Whence, then, comes this 
race of giants which have been 
held up as a terror to Europe, and 
a proof of our superiority to Euro- 
pean armies ? In that same speech, 
too—the general tenor and sincer- 
ity of which remind us a good deal 
of the one in which the same au- 
thority stated he had never, during 
the late campaign, seen a drunken 
soldier in Egypt—we are only told 
of the 33,000 who enlisted last 
year, but no mention is made of 
the thousands out of those whose 
names—whether by desertion or 
discharge by purchase—should, in 
all fairness, have been struck off 
the roll. 

Quem Deus vult perdere, prius 
dementat: if the British public 
are sufficiently gullible to allow 
dust to be thrown in their eyes by 
men who, by stanch adherence to 
their party, have raised themselves 
to the highest rungs of the ladder, 
and who, if unscrupulous misrepre- 
sentations avail, intend to remain 
there, it needs no great prophetic 
gift to foresee that our collapse as 4 
military power may, under such @ 
régime, at any time ensue. Nor can 
any impartially minded Minister 
fail to see the matter in this light; 
and it is little to the credit of 
those who have the ear of and are 
paid to advise, the men who hold 
the reins, if, for motives of further 
self - aggrandisement, and for the 
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sake of promoting party interests, 
they continue to hoodwink the 
authorities, and, through them, 
the nation. 

It will be very truly remarked, 
that to find fault is far easier than 
to suggest a remedy ; but in any 
case, it is the duty of those who 
are well posted in the present 
rotten condition of affairs, not to 
allow such unwarrantable state- 
ments as we have lately heard to go 
abroad unrefuted, more eapetiall 
when they originate from the high 
authority in question. In mak- 
ing this charge, we do not dwell 
so much on actual misstatement 
of figures, and the suspicious sub- 
stitution of one year’s return for 
another—though such inaccurac 
seems, at the first blush, wholly 
incomprehensible ; but what ap- 
pears to us as almost more serious 
are the misleading deductions from 
the practical experience of the 
speaker — experience which he 
knew must carry a certain weight 
even with military men, and which 
was certainly bound to convince 
the general public, when they read 
with pride in the morning papers 
Be on of their army by its chief. 

anks to the Earl of Galloway’s 
criticism,the public have now learnt 
the true worth of these rose-coloured 
statements: and it is to be hoped 
that Lord Wolseley has also laid to 
heart the lesson which has been 
read to him ; for he hasestablished 
one of two indisputable conclu- 
sions—either that his statements 
are so wholly haphazard as to be 
received only with the greatest 
caution, or else that, for the ad- 
vancement and popularising of his 
own peculiar views, he quoted sta- 
tistics he knew to be incorrect, 
trusting to the fatuous ignorance 
of his audience tc escape detection. 
In either case, grave doubts must 
arise as to the fitness for such an 
important post as that which he 
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now holds of a person who thus 
gratuitously insults the public 
common-sense, 
Again, as regards the advanced 
views of the peculiar clique whose 
representations have brought about 
the recent serious condition of 
affairs, we cannot bring ourselves 
wholly to believe that the collec- 
tive wisdom, coupled with the wide 
experience of the despised regi- 
mental officer, would not be en- 


- gaged to build up a better fabric, 


without the constantly recurring 
scandal involved in a complete 
demolition of the preceding struc- 
ture. It is to the skill and abil- 
ity of such men that we would 
fain look for deliverance from our 
presents straits,—men who, serv- 
ing their country in all single- 
ness of spirit and for a very 
trifling remuneration, are far more 
surely to be relied ie to give an 
honest and practical opinion than 
are any of the place-hunting dema- - 
gogues whose professional exist- 
ence depends in great measure, if 
not entirely, upon how far the 
promulgation of their tenets is ac- 
ceptable to their employers and 
pleasing to the public, to whose 
tastes these same employers are 
bound to pander. 

But supposing, now, that we 
have probed far enough to feel our- 
selves pretty close to the root of 
the evil, are we any nearer the 
remedy? We affirm that we are— 
in so far, at all events, that we are 
convinced of the present error of 
our ways, and of the urgent need 
of striking out in some other 
direction, though how far a new 
departure is possible is another 
question. It is clear on the face 
of it, that manipulate, expand, and 
exaggerate our present influx of 
recruits as you will, you cannot 
make out of them both the in- 
gredients of a standing army and 
a supply for the Reserve, either of 
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the quality or quantity required. 
At present we can hardly be said 
to possess either, and are decidedly 
of opinion that a real first line of 
defence is of far more importance 
than a paper or phantom Reserve. 

The contradictory orders which 
almost every month issue from the 
War Office as to the decreasing 
minimum about the size of recruits, 
and how, by expanding him in 
one direction, he may be accepted, 
though too small in some other 
way, remind one more of the reg- 
ulations of the parcel-post than 
the results of the grave delibera- 
tions of military Solons. 

Of the various minor contriv- 
ances, even under existing condi- 
tions, to which recourse might be 
had for the purpose of gathering 
more lambs into our military folds, 
it is hardly our province to speak 
here, though the readiness with 
which they occur to many who 
.never have the chance of being 
consulted on the subject makes it 
more surprising that they should 
escape the countenance and favour- 
able notice of the expert. It is, 
for example, a well-known fact to 
all who have anything do with 
recruiting—though the reverse is 
steadily maintained and publicly 
upheld by those who should know 
better—that, of all the classes who 
furnish recruits, fewest are obtain- 
ed from the best of all—viz., the 
agricultural class. Many reasons, 
such as high wages, disinclination 
to travel, &c., are assigned for 
this ; but it is very probable that 
if our country yeomen saw more 
of our soldiers, and the sight was 
made at all attractive, numbers 
might be induced to turn their at- 
tention to military service. For 
this purpose, when the annual 
moves of regiments take place, 
some might be accomplished by 
route-marching through the coun- 
try, especially when going from 
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one station to another, at both 
or either of which, camp equipment 
and necessaries are always in store, 
The additional advantage, too, 
would be gained, of keeping these 
requisites in repair and in readi- 
ness for active service, and our 
young soldiers would learn better 

ow to perform these elementary 
military duties when called upon 
to do so in the field. 

To such publicity, of course, the 
objection may be raised that the 
spectacle of an entire regiment 
marching through the country, 
and composed of, at the most, 120 
to 130 men, though inspiriting and 
awe-inspiring to the average nur- 
sery-maid, may not only fail to 
impress the agricultural population 
with such feelings, but might even 
tend to bring into contempt and 
disrepute the arm of the service 
which the measure was intended 
to benefit. Of this, however, we 
would have to take the chance. 

Another device for raising men 
might be compassed in a different 
way. One of the chief crimes in 
the army is desertion ; and with 
a view to discourage this and the 
more serious offence of fraudulent 
enlistment, which has lately be- 
come so common, the punishments 
to which delinquents are liable have 
been rendered more severe by try- 
ing them—when discovered—b 
the highest class of military tri- 
bunal. With some men this kind 
of desertion has assumed almost 
the form of a disease; and no sooner 
is a deserter tried, imprisoned, and 
eventually released, than he at once 
deserts again ; and when for the 
most trifling consideration he com- 
mits the crime of fraudulent enlist- 
ment, he is almost inevitably again 
detected, and receives the reward 
of his sins in a punishment of, at 
least, five years’ penal servitude. 
Now, strange to say, the character 
of these offenders is often, with 
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the exception of their besetting sin, 
not only far from incorrigible, but 
sometimes good ; their only failin 

is an unaccountable restlessness, 1 

it may so be called, which leads them 
to shift so frequently the scene of 
their labours, and thereby get into 
trouble. Place them in a posi- 
tion—other than the interior of a 
jail—where they will be removed 
from such temptations, and (with, 
of course, vertain exceptions) no. 
better soldiers could be desired. 
India at once suggests itself as 
a promising field for such an ex- 

eriment ; and, instead of being a 
den to their country during a 
lengthened term of imprisonment, 
they might, after a short but severe 
period of incarceration, be rele- 
gated to battalions in the East, to 
serve either for the term of their 
original enlistment, or for such 
time as the authorities think proper 
to decide. 

Space, however, forbids us to 
enlarge further upon the many 
subordinate schemes for obtaining 
the great object in view. It re- 
mains for us, therefore, to allude 
very shortly to the only two im- 
portant alternatives which would 
seem to commend themselves to 
the common-sense of all, whether 
military or otherwise—viz., con- 
scription, or an increase of pay. 
Of the first, even in a modified 
form, it is presumably useless to 
treat; but to the second, when 
coupled with more popular con- 
ditions of service, we are inclined 
to think that the attention of our 
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legislators must be soon directed. 
During the last few months every 
device which the ingenuity of the 
War Office, prompted by those 
who have a heavy issue at stake, 
can devise, has been brought into 
Sa result being, as we have 
endeavoured to point out, neither 
more nor less than a miserable 
failure. Our recruiting agents may 
scour the country, the Govern- 
ment may cover acres of paper 
detailing in glowing terms the 
immense advantages to be gained 
by the youth of the country de- 
voting themselves to the profes. 
sion of arms; but unless their 
agents go into the labour market 
offering a fair price for the article 
they require, the sole result will 
be, that the strong and able hold 
back, while the weak and hungry 
flock to our standard—the only use- 
ful purpose they serve being to pad 
the after-dinner speeches of our 
Government officials. 

If no change is possible, the 
question then finally arises, whether 
the millennium, which after four 

ears of Liberal rule should now 

e ———- is within a sufii- 
ciently “measurable distance” to 
justify the continuance of our mil- 
itary status guo,—or whether we 
should not select some remedy 
evolved from the wisdom of a class 
to which we have casually alluded, 
but which is not fortunate enough 
to bear engraved upon the fore- 
heads of its members the distin- 
guishing marks of the Mutual Ad- 
miration Society. 
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TO AN ANGLING FRIEND. 


* An ear and now with God.” 
_ Walton, ‘ The Compleat Angler,’ chapter iv. 


* Remains the lean P. W. on his tomb.” 
—Tennyson, ‘ The Brook, an Idyl.’ 
‘** His saltem adcumulem donis, et fungar inani 


Munere.”’ 
—Virg., Aineid, vi. 1. 886. 


I 


Art last, old Friend ! thy limber rod, 
Thine airy flies, and tackle slender, 

Dost thou,—“ an angler now with God,”— 
With lifelong memories surrender. 


II. 


Let cynics chide,—“ He lived in dreams :” 
And misers,—*“ His career was aimless :” 
“ Nay, but,” I answer, “lakes and streams 
Were all his care. His sport, how blameless ! ” 


III. 


By softly tinkling moorland rill, 

In incense-breathing, balmy weather, 
How oft didst thou thy pannier fill 

“ Amang the bonnie blooming heather !” 


IV. 


How oft, by hazel-screened cascade, 
Or heron-haunted sedge and sallow, 
Pursue thy busy, silent trade, 
On foamy pool, or crystal shallow ! 


Vv. 


How craftily went forth thy fly ; 

Thy wrist, to strike, how quick and ready ; 
The hand obeying still the eye, 

At circling “rise” on linn or eddy ! 


VI. 


Or on some lily-tressured lake, 
Round isles with purple sunset glowing, 
What grand “ Feroces” didst thou take, 
The artful parr-tail deftly towing ! 


VII. 


With gold, and burnished silver, pied, 
With jet and rubies richly spotted, 

How fair they seemed! How good when fried ! 
How “unco guid,” in sooth, when potted ! 
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VII, 


No more the loch, the river, sees 
Thine upright, active figure strolling, 
Waving thy “stretcher” on the breeze, 
Or, “ with the minnow,” lightly trolling. 


IX. 


No more doth Hieland hut receive 
Beneath its friendly, reek-stained rafter, 
heavy creel at close of eve, 
‘hy quaint conceits, thy winsome laughter. 


x. 


But now that Death “hath cleeked thy gills,” 
And laid thee in his gruesome wherry,— 

Auld Scotland’s brightest lakes and rills 
Exchanged for Charon’s murky ferry,— 


XI, 


Waste ne’er a cast on Acheron ; 
Shun Loch Avernus ; flee Cocytus ; 
Troll not in Styx, nor Phlegethon ;— 
(Such “ lower pools ” would scarce invite us !) 


XII. e 


Let “ water-burnings ” be reserved 

As baleful doom for poachers erring :— 
Be thou by higher Grace preserved 

From being “ roasted like a herring!” * 


XIII, 


So may a faithful Rod and Staff 
Attend, where Jordan’s waves betide thee ; 
And Cherubs haste, with helpful gaff, 
Through that last, chilly ford to guide thee : 


xIv. 


That, where the Fourfold Rivers flow 
Of Paradise, in joy unfailing, 

Thou still mayst lure, with artist-throw, 
Great disembodied trout and grayling :— 


xv. 
And may the final trumpet-call, 

Whose sound all Earth and Sea embraces, 
Permit thy “lines” for aye to fall, 

Old angling Friend ! “in pleasant places ! ” 


J. P. M. 





1“ Ah, Tam! ah, Tam! thou’ll get thy fairin ! 
In hell they'll roast thee like a herrin’!” 
—Burns, ‘‘ Tam O’Shanter, a Tale.” 
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THE SLAUGHTERS IN THE SOUDAN. 


Noruine short of the general 
outburst of indignation which has 
just startled him would have 
availed to call Mr Gladstone from 
the paradise in which he habitually 
dwells. It is said that he never 
reads a newspaper. Many of his 
colleagues, no doubt, draw inspira- 
tion from such sources, but he is 
not supposed to be in the habit of 
inviting, or listening eg ar 
from his colleagues, by whom, it is 
rumoured, he is more feared than 
liked. Thus, intelligence as to 
what the world sis thinking about 
him or his policy reaches him 
with difficulty. The relations 
with those around him which 
he likes best, are those in which 
he stands on a _ pedestal and 
others grovel and adore. But belief 
in his own merits and his, own 


oy was already the chief of 


his besetting sins, and this kind of 
intercourse, if such it can be called, 
has only served to exaggerate the 
failing into complete extravagance. 
He is his own Pope. What he, in 
the recesses of that autocratic and 
presumptuous spirit, conceives, 
must be right. If facts contradict 
him, he puts them calmly aside. 
Such is the mood in which he ap- 
proaches public affairs. At the 
same time, as is often the case 
with imperious spirits, he is not a 
man of prompt resolution, because 
he is not a man of steady purposes. 
He is essentially shifty and eva- 
sive. When it is considered that 
the Minister who has had to deal 
with the different problems which 
Egypt affords is distinguished by 
these peculiarities, much of what 
has occurred there is already ac- 
counted for. The “policy” is all 
his own. No such wisdom as is 
born of counsel, and of considera- 
tion of the views of others, sways 


him, or ripens his statesmanship, 
“ Détat c'est moi.” 

But the problems which Egypt 
offered, when we became estab- 
lished there in military occupa. 
tion, were such as needed a rare 
combination of wisdom and decision 
for their successful solution. To 
provide for the situation was a task 
which theorists would enter lightly 
on, though men of action would see 
in it occasion for all their resolu- 
tion and all their resources. For 
there might be said to ‘exist no 
longer any institutions whatever 
in the country, civil or military, 
while, at the same time, what was 
called its Government was abso- 
lutely subject to our Premier's 


will. The sheet of paper was - 
clean, and he had only to write ° 


on it. The plan devised in that 
shifty brain was eminently charac- 
teristic, and eminently that of a 
man who did not know men. He 
would rule Egypt, he would frame 
a constitution for it, he would im- 
bue the corrupt pashas and the 
ignorant fellaheen alike with the 
love of representative institutions, 
and would then—that is to say, in 
a few months or so—leave them 
alone to regulate the clockwork 
wound up and set going by him- 
self. But the choicest part of the 
choice plan was, that all the while 
this magical work was being done, 
we were to pretend that we had 
nothing to do with it. Egypt, 
England, and Europe were to ad- 
mire the drama performed by the 
puppets, but all were to agree to 
ignore Mr Codlin hidden by the 
drapery. Then the deviser, the 
Demiurgos, casting merely an oc- 
casional glance at the admirable 
device, would be free to devote 
himself to more congenial pursuits 
—such, for instance, as exciting 
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in this country uncertainty and 
dismay by formidable menace to 
its institutions. 
The programme conceived in this 
spirit would have been quite im- 
ssible in itself, and some serious 
miscalculations were shortly mani- 
fest. Long after the period as- 
signed for perfection was passed, 
the most perverse failures contin- 
ued to occur. Egyptian Ministers 
would not or could not play the 
ame according to the rules. Free 
institutions appeared to flourish 
only as cut flowers would flourish 
when stuck in a bed. The native 
army, which, when organised, was 
to be the mainstay of those institu- 
tions, and which had been only in- 
duced to enlist on the assurance that 
it would not be called on for service 
in the Soudan, was suspected of dis- 
affection, and appeared likely,there- 
fore, to become merely a mutinous 
militia. But all this was not the 
worst. For it had been decreed 
in the mind of the deviser of this 
ingenious scheme for regulating 
Egyptian affairs, that the Soudan 
was to be altogether left out of it, 
and that immense province (since 
Egypt could not take care of 
it) was apparently to be left to 
take care of itself. This prudent 
lan was, however, all the less 
ikely to meet with even a tempor- 
ary success when Hicks Pasha ad- 
vanced from Khartoum, for an in- 
competent army was then expos- 
ing itself to destruction. in the 
attempt to put down a formidable 
revolt. Nothing but a swift and 
resolute change of plan, prompt 
interference in the Soudan busi- 
ness, and peremptory prohibition 
of Hicks Pasha’s vance, could 
have averted the catastrophe which 
was presently to call the attention 
of the world to the disastrous con- 
dition of Mr Gladstone’s Egyptian 
puppet-show. 
ut poor Hicks Pasha advanced 
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with his troops, whose bones are 
now whitening on the sands. There- 
upon ensued a panic in terrible 
contrast with the previous com- 
fortable complacency. The Mahdi’s 
revolt, hitherto looked on, if looked 
on at all, as a dim insurrection in 
an obscure country, and too remote 
to excite apprehension, suddenly 
grew to the dimensions of the genie 
when the fisherman uncorked the 
bottle, and became portentous. His 
forces, to be transported apparently 
by some such supernatual means 
as other of the Arabian tales deal 
with, were forthwith to seize Khar- 
toum, Berber, the First Cataract 
even Cairo itself,—and Egypt was 
to be subjugated by a potentate who 
had hitherto caused us much less 
discomfort than Cetewayo. These 
were, of course, merely the delu- 
sions natural to a state of surprise 
and fright, but the Mahdi, actuated 
miscnrg 2 by personal malignity 
towards Mr Gladstone, now com- 
mitted, through his lieutenant inthe 
Eastern Soudan, aseries of acts of 
the most discomposing character ; 
disasters happened to Egyptian 
troops, among whom were English- 
men ; garrisons were invested, al- 
most within sight of our ships pass- 
ing along the Red Sea, and Suakim 
itself was in danger. Then came 
atime of distracted counsels and 
hurried expedients,—not that Mr 
Gladstone would have been dis- 
turbed out of his complacency by 
such events alone ; but the people 
of this country had begun to take 
an obtrusive interest in them, and 
that final cause, the safety of his 
party, had made itself felt. Gor- 
don, then in Belgium, on his way 
to the Congo, was suddenly thought 
of, as if his name, hitherto unknown, 
had been revealed to the Ministry 
in a vision. It is only now that 
the policy entrusted to him is be- 
ginning to transpire. It is so sim- 
ple that the most ma would 
D 
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have been the last to think of it. It 
consists in conferring on the Mahdi 
everything which he could possibly 
desire, or which the most complete 
successes could have obtained for 
him, including the privileges of 
the slave trade. “Only wait till 
we can get out of the way, and 
you shall not have the slightest 
trouble in the matter.” Such are 
the means by which the difficulty 
of the Soudan is to be got rid of. 
It will be an instructive lesson in 
the value of insurrection to a great 
many intelligent Mohammedans 
who are looking on in India and 
other parts of the world. 

In the meanwhile something 
was to be done to relieve the 
beleaguered garrisons near the 
coast. In odie: still to keep up 
the admirable fiction of Egyptian 
responsibility, this was to be done 
with Egyptian troops. To the 
native constabulary was assigned 
this novel duty, War is ‘not usu- 
ally made with policemen, but the 
regular troops were ineligible, the 
British force in Egypt were still 
under the prevailing conditions 
of dreamland, and there was 
really no alternative. The depar- 
ture of these warriors from Cairo 
was not reassuring. English resi- 
dents accustomed to see troops 
march off for active service with 
cheers and plaudits, must have 
felt surprise at seeing the relievin 
forces set in motion for the fiel 
by being surrounded with menac- 
ing cavalry, and carried off in 
chains. The result was even more 
startling than the destruction of 
Hicks “Pasha’s army; because, 
though the number of the slain 
was much less, the disaster was 
much more prominently in view. 
This, followed by another shockin 
butchery, had at least this poo 
effect, that a new element now 
forced itself decisively into the 
Ministerial plans. The discontent 
of the nation became turbulent 
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and menacing, the puppet-show 
was to be abandoned, and the real 
manager, after much ingenious 
evasion, wa8 summoned before a 
very stormy audience. 

And here, the despatch of Eng- 
lish troops to the relief of Tokar 
—which, after all, “were too 
late to save the garrison—sug- 
— another peculiarity of Mr 

ladstone’s. It is one which pro- 
bably appears to his Radical sup- 
porters a high merit, but which is 
a novel qualification for the Minis- 
ter of a great Power,—namely, a 
strong dislike to the army. It 
only enters into his. calculations as 
a political force, when he uses it 
with lamentable effects, as when, 
after Tel-el-Kebir, he allowed the 
share of a body of troops which 
took the principal part in the 
action to be suppressed, because 
credit taken from it and bestowed 
on Irish regiments would flatter the 
Trish people. He therefore takes 
no real interest in the army, the 
people of England take no real 
interest in it, and it is left in the 
hands of its immediate officials. 
The consequences are rather what 
might be expected than what might 
be wished. Political motives are 
paramount in the army. Mr 
Childers, the late Secretary for 
War, when his administration was 
seen to be tending to the question 
whether we had an army at all, 
left to his unfortunate successor 
the task of finding remedies for 
our military. condition, and of de- 
scribing it in all too-flattering 
terms, and betook himself to a 
new post as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in which he was pre- 
sently engaged, with his chief and 
Lord Granville, in that ruinous 
negotiation with M. Lesseps, which 
was just stopped, by the interfer- 
ence of an indignant public, in 
time to prevent, not mischief, for 
that remains irretrievable, but: the 
consummation of the sacrifice of 
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British interests. If a firm of 
country attorneys had shown a 
similar indifference to the interests 
of their client, they would have 
deserved to be struck off the rolls. 
It is seldom that a single Minister 
succeeds in making.two such fiascos 
in two different departments. 
With such incidents occurring 
as were startling the world in the 
Soudan, with others equally grave, 
imminent, and with Mr Gladstone 
still making futile attempts at the 
evasion of responsibility, the vote 
of censure did not come a moment 
too soon. The part he played 
in the debate was characteristic. 
When he rose on the 12th to meet 
the charges of the Opposition, he 
Satepel all his wonted dialectic 
skill. Much of his discourse— 
nearly two hours long—was mis- 
— and not to the purpose ; 
ut it was arranged in the usual 
artistic style, and abounded with 
clever evasions, traps for cheers, 
taunts for assailants, and phrases 
meant to reassure the faltering 
among his followers. But the 
effect of his rhetoric was damaged 
throughout by facts wuich formed 
upon it a terrible commentary. 
wenty-four hours before, while 
he was exchanging telegrams with 
General Gordon, with the desire to 
cast on him the responsibility of 
helping or neglecting the despair- 
ing garrisons of Sinkat and Tokar, 
the question was already solved so 
far as Sinkat was concerned. Out- 
side its walls there was enacted in 
the African desert a scene piti- 
able beyond imagination, and inti- 
mately connected with the business 
then before Parliament. We have 
been accustomed most unjustly to 
depreciate Egyptian troops, for- 
getting the conditions under which 
some constabuiary, sent in chains 
to the field, had displayed a pu- 
sillanimous _ spirit. o braver 
or more devoted men ever held a 
post than Tewfik Bey and his un- 
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fortunate garrison. For months 
they had been beleaguered by 
hordes of ‘pitiless foes. Many 
weeks had passed since the com- 
mander had announced—not com- 
plainingly, but as a fact necessary 
to be known—that his men, bein 

onlf men, could not hold out be- 
yond a certain day,for then their last 
morsel would be eaten. That day 
came and, passed, and they were 
better than theirword. They still 
held out. They ate the starving 
dogs in the streets. But these 
were sufficient only for a moment 
to stay the cravings of five hun- 
dred men and a thousand women 
and children, all-in the extremity 
of famine. The dogs were eaten 
to the last bone. Then—was there 
ever a more piteous tale ?—the 

taok to chewing leaves. And all 
the time, with eyes growing wider 
and more haggard as strength fail- 
ed and hope diminished, they stared 
from the ramparts towards the sea, 
where, thirty miles off, they knew 
was a British admiral with British 
ships. They knew that English- 
men ruled in Cairo, that the Gov- 
ernment they served was in the 
hands of the Government of Eng- 
land. Perhaps, too, these poor peo- 
ple may have heard that, in days 
past, England had been prompt 
to succour and swift to smite when 
those who depended on her were 
in deadly peril. And all this 
time the people of England, filled 
with indignant impatience, were 
yearning to help them. At length 
the last leaf was chewed : for the 
last time they stared upon the hori- 
zon towards Suakim; but neither on 
the earth, nor in the heaven above, 
was there any sign of pity. Then, 
finding nothing but their own bare 
manhood to rely on, they came to a 
resolve which deserves a lasting re- 
cord in the annals of human forti- 
tude. It might have been thought 
that spirit as well as flesh would 
have beer starved out of them; but 
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it was not so. They drew together 
for the last time within the walls, 
spent some of the last remnants 
of their strength in destroying 
their defences and their magazine, 
and then issued forth towards 
their foes. Behind them came a 
forlorn and defenceless crowd of 
wailing women and crying chil- 
dren—defenceless because their 
defenders had only come forth to 
die. It is better not to attempt 
to imagine the scene which fol- 
lowed. Wolves might have felt 
pity for the forlorn troop, but their 
enemies were more ruthless than 
beasts, for they were fanatical 
men. Seldom .has the sun in 
heaven looked down on a spectacle 
so lamentable as that which en- 
sued, and the tidings of which 
arrived just as the debate beggn. 
Upon most of the minds of those 
present it exercised a powerful 
effect. During Mr Gladstone’s 
speech, between his hearers and 
him, the dreadful spectacle outside 
the doomed and devastated city 
must have seemed to them to arise. 
His nae rhetoric must have 
been confused for them by the 
fancied wail of women. and chil- 
dren. They must have looked at 
him, and heard him, for those two 
hours, as if through a bloody mist. 
The hearts of most in that House 
were torn by grief and indigna- 
tion. But there were some hearts 
(few let us hope) which met the 
saddening and humiliating tidings 
with equanimity. They were those 
of her Majesty’s Ministers. 

It would be absurd as well as un- 
just to — that Mr Gladstone 
and his Ministry are proof against 
the feelings of humanity. But they 
are under a dominating influence 
which can, on occasion, quench 
these feelings. If, in the one scale, 
the followers of Gladstone place the 
claims of humanity, the sentiments 
of honour, the credit of their coun- 
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try, inthe other they cast the in- 
terests of their leader and their 
party ; and then humanity, honour, 
and national repute kick the beam, 
It is not fancy, but very present 
reality, that recalls to mind, while 
contemplating his attitude on this 
occasion, some grim idol such as 
we read of as being worshipped by 
barbarous tribes, whose altar reeks 
with the blood of hapless and in- 
nocent victims. Under an influ- 
ence no more respectable than that 
which those benighted adorers sub- 
mitted to, a greater number of our 
countrymen literally no longer dare 
to call their souls theirown. Men 
have been asking this long while, 
how far the delusions of the party 
could carry them; how long it 
would be, and to what length they 
would go, before they would aban- 
don the worship of the gloomy 
and truculent image which they 
have set up? And perhaps there 
will this much good spring out of 
the horrible calamity in Egypt, 
that it will bring the spirit of 
party before us in its ugliest aspect 
and attended by its most perni- 
cious consequences. When it is 
apparent that the voice of our 
common humanity, the natural 
impulses of Englishmen, are held 
as nothing compared with the 
“ consistency ” of a single man, the 
predominance of a certain party, @ 
—_ may be evoked, befare which 
the most devoted Liberal will re- 


But the complacency of Mr 
Gladstone is as yet unshaken. 
The whole nation was moved to 
its depths by the catastrophe of 


coil. 


Sinkat. It demanded of the Pre- 
mier, through speakers in the 
House, “ Where are these thy 
brothers?” and his answer was 
“Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
Surely we may continue the parallel 
so far as to say that the slaughters 
of the Soudan have set on his brow 
a mark which nothing can efface. 
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TO THE LORDS AND COMMONS IN PARLIAMENT ASSEMBLED. 


My Lorps anp GENTLEMEN,— 
You have entered upon the la- 
bours of a session which must be 
fraught with much anxiety to your- 
selves, and which may result in 
immeasurable consequences to the 
country and to the Constitution. 
You have now for four years 
moulded our legislation and con- 
ducted our international and in- 
ter-colonial relations—with what 
amount of success you have only 
to look around you to discover. 
Or if such circumspection should 
be troublesome, the Continental 
press will 7 inform you of the 
estimation in which you are held 
throughout Europe. As our Eng- 
lish Parliaments in a bygone age 
supplied a model for, and gave an 
impetus to, free institutions over 
the world, so it has been reserved 
for you to demonstrate the dangers 
and abuses to which the represen- 
tative system, when perverted by 
selfish and unscrupulous hands, 
may be made liable. Your tenure 


of your present seats in the Com- 


mons is drawing to a close, and it 
is not improbable that the policy 
which has been put before you may 
have the effect of abridging what 
remains of your legal term. For 
this, if for no other reason, this 
session must be critical to you; 
and the country cordially joins in 
her Majesty’s commendation of 
“your efforts to the blessing of 
Almighty God,” whose favour can- 
not be said to have conspicuously 
followed your past labours. 

Your oratorial activity during 
the recess has met with perhaps 
more recognition than apprecia- 
tion. Your addresses have em- 
braced that wide range of subjects 
that lies between Nothing on the 
one hand, and universal suffrage 


and the establishment of a demo- 
cratic republic on the other—con- 
siderable political entities. But 
your speeches have in general 
failed to leave the impression upon 
us which they doubtless deserved 
to make, inasmuch as the great 
majority of you were talking in en- 
tire ignorance of the policy which 
the Government was pursuing, 
and of the course which it intended 
to take when it again met Parlia- 
ment ; while the few who were 
better informed were much more 
concerned to mystify and mislead 
their political opponents than to 
admit the country into their con- 
fidence. But your inability to offer 
us political guidance was com- 
pensated for by the utterances of 
your new masters and ours—the 
leaders and wire- pullers of the 
democratic Caucuses — who laid 
down a course of action for the 
present session which you have 
now met to carry into execution, 
It is a significant mark of progress 
that the “ National Convention” 
or “ Congress” or “ Confederation” 
uocunque nomine gaudet “of 
iberal Associations,” enables us 
to know by anticipation the sub- 
stance of the Gasen’s Speech 
months before it is spoken. 

You heard her Majesty’s gra- 
cious Speech, and probably noted 
that its length was only par- 
alleled by its obscurity regarding 
the topics in which you and the 
country were at the moment most 
deeply interested. Doubtless an 
intense sense of thankfulness per- 
vaded your minds when you were 
told that a “ Treaty of Commerce 
and Friendship had been signed 
with Corea,” which must open up 
to your imaginations a field of 
future advantage as wide as it is 
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unknown. Our “cordial under- 
standing” with the French Re- 
public with regard to Madagascar, 
where our flag has been slighted 
and the property of our subjects 
ieedened and destroyed, has again 
een “confirmed.” Your experi- 
ence of similar “cordial under- 
standings” with the Republic will 
leave you in no doubt as to the 
cost of national honour by which 
this confirmation has been effect- 
ed. You were told how the Gov- 
ernment fancied that it “had 
every reason to be satisfied with 
the tranquillity of Egypt,” when 
the “unforeseen and calamitous 
necessity,” which, like Nemesis, in- 
variably crops up when the Glad- 
stone Government is on the eve of 
achieving a success,suddenly awoke 
the Ministry to the fact of which 
all the rest of the world had been 
for a considerable time conscious— 
that it had been living for twelve 
months in a fools’ paradise. But 
you were not told what it was most 
essential you should know—viz., 
what the ultimate intentions of 
the Ministry with regard to Egypt 
are ;and you were invited to stamp 
with your approval, in a spirit of 
blind confidence, a policy which 
~ has no more definite guiding prin- 
ciple than that “unforeseen and 
calamitous necessity” which is the 
only certain factor in the Gov- 
ernment’s relations with Egypt. 
Scarcely had the speech been read 
when you were afforded a very 
remarkable instance of the success 
with which the Government had 
applied itself in Egypt “to pre- 
clude all doubts as to the certain 
maintenance of its tranquillity.” 
A second Egyptian army, com- 
manded by English officers, and 
acting under the auspices of her 
Majesty’s Government, had just 
sustained a defeat only less _dis- 
astrous than that of Hicks Pasha, 
in that only hajf and not the 
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whole of it was destroyed. Had 
you, my lords and gentlemen, 
when this terrible practical com- 
mentary upon the euphemistic 
paragraphs regarding the results 
of our occupation of Egypt fell 
upon your ears, any reasonable 
doubt at whose doors the blame 
of this disaster properly lay? If 
you have, my Granville de. 
spatch of 4th January, establish- 
ing most conclusively the attitude 
of her Majesty’s Government as 
arbiter of the administration of 
Egypt, may suffice to solve it, 
You have cried out loudly against 
blood-guiltiness in the past, is it 
not now high time for you to 
wash your hands in innocency of 
these Soudan massacres? Do not 
flatter yourselves that the fact 
of the defeated and _ butchered 
forces being nominally under the 
orders of another Government can 
exonerate you. Qui facit per 
alium, facit per se. The ultimate 
responsibility for all the fortunes 
and misfortunes of Egypt rests at 
present upon British Ministers, 
and is shared by you so long as 
you maintain them in office. Your 
culpability is, in truth, greater than 
theirs, for it is due to your toler- 
ation of their previous blunders 
that they have been able to bring 
the Egyptian Government to the 
brink of ruin, and to _ plunge 
the greater part of the Khedive’s 
country into a worse condition of 
anarchy than that which we origin- 
~ intervened to put an end to. 
rom this subject, which more 
than all others has occupied the 
mind of the country during the 
so twelve months, the Ministry 
as sought to draw away your 
attention by announcing a new 
Reform Bill, hazily described as, 
“an enlargement of the ag 
franchise throughout the United 
Kingdom.” oc Ithacus velit. 
The convention of Caucuses has 
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ordered it, and the Government 
humbly obeys. Accustomed as 
you, gentlemen, have been in times 
past to represent the views of 
our constituencies without the 
intervention of intriguing and do- 
mineering middlemen, a Reform 
Bill, originating in such a source, 
will scarcely be so agreeable to 
your feelings as previous measures 
of the same kind brought for- 
ward in deference to the popular 
will, whether reasonable or not, 
have been. There are many con- 
siderations which face you directly 
on your approach to this proposal 
of Reform. In the first place, 
what reason have you to believe 
that there exists any sincere wish 
for the franchise among the rural 
populations themselves ? There has 
been no sign of enthusiasm upon 
the subject expressed by the 
classes that are supposed to be 
pining forenfranchisement. They 
have barely responded to the press- 
ing efforts which their friends in 
the boroughs have put forth to 
awaken them to a sense of their 
rights by convening meetings 
under the auspices of agitators. 
Those of you who can remember 
how the popular desire for Parlia- 
mentary Reform found expression 
during the years 1830-32, will be 
able to appreciate at its due signifi- 
cance the indifference with which 
the country populations regard the 
proposed extension. Even the per- 
fervid eloquence of a Beales would 
hardly rouse half-a-score of genuine 
rustics to pull down the Park pal- 
ing on behalf of a Reform Bill. 
You know that when you were 
returned to Parliament in 1880, 
you got no mandate from the coun- 
try todeal with this question. It 
was understood that some time or 
other the assimilation of the coun- 
ty to the borough franchise must 
take place; but until within the 
last eight or ten months you were 
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content to wait until public opin- 
ion ripened upon the subject, until 
the future electors had made up 
their minds as to the sort of fran- 
chise that would best answer their 
requirements, and until the cir- 
cumstances of the country in gen- 
eral were favourable to the intro- 
duction of a measure of Reform. 
But is the condition of the count 
propitious to your dealing wit 
such a question? Had the Minis- 
try proposed to introduce a Reform 
Bill merely for Great Britain, one 
of the chief difficulties that now 
confront you would have been 
absent. ven if you accept the 
Ministry’s view of the progress of 
Ireland towards pacification, which 
the Queen’s Speech expressed, are 
you convinced that Ireland is at 
present fitted for a Reform Bill, or 
that a Reform Bill is fitting for 
the Irish peasantry in their-present 
frame of mind? Is it reasonable 
that you should be asked to enfran- 
chise with one hand while you are 
repressing with the other? Yet 
though the Ministry may ask you to 
enfranchise the rural Irish, it will 
not dare to invite you to remove 
the penal Acts which alone preserve 
such order as exists in the country. 
While the Queen’s Speech was 
vaunting the “ substantial improve- 
ments ” which had taken place in 
the condition of Ireland, the Gov- 
ernment was engaged in smuggling 
with the utmost secrecy a number 
of traitor-felons and murderers out 
of the country to prisons in Great 
Britain, because it apprehended 
that the classes which you are now 
asked to enfranchise would rise 
against the law in behalf of the 
convicts. You have to ask your- 
selves also whether the enlarge- 
ment of the Franchise in Ireland at 
this juncture is likely to be accept- 
able to the classes to be enfran- 
chised in Great Britain. Are the 
rural Irish, who scarcely three years 
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ago were in astate of veiled rebel- 
lion ; whose atrocities toward man 
and beast disgraced us in the eyes 
of the whole world; and who are 
still with difficulty kept under by 
strong garrisons and stern meas- 
ures of coercion,—are these classes 
equally fitted for enfranchisement 
with the law-abiding and loyal 
=. of the English and 

ottish counties? It is a very 
dubious compliment to the two lat- 
ter to group them up in the same 
category with the former. You 
have to consider, also, whether a 
concession of the Franchise to the 
Irish peasants will tend to continue 
those “substantial improvements ” 
which the Ministry alone descries 
in Ireland. You gave them a 


Land Act which conferred sub- 
stantial benefits and privileges 
upon them at the expense of their 
landlords, and you found that they 
gave you no return in loyalty and 


orderly conduct. Experience has 
taught you that there can be no 
hope for Ireland so long as it is 
left a safe and apparently lucrative 
field for agitation. And now the 
Government proposal of Reform 
will have the effect of widening 
the influence and increasing the 
power of Irish agitation, and of 
greatly strengthening the hands of 
those who represent it in Parlia- 
ment. Is this result, my lords and 
gentlemen, a thing to be desired ? 
Is it not rather an issue that, be- 
yond all others, you are bound, in 
the general interests of the country, 
to avoid?* Before you assent to 
the Government’s proposals of Re- 
form, you must first satisfy your- 
selves that it is just and expedi- 
ent to place the more than half- 
rebellious rural populations of Ire- 
land on the same footing with 
the loyal labourers of our English 
counties; that the condition of 
Ireland is such that the penal laws 
ean be lifted from off her before 


the rural Franchise is enlarged ; 
that a measure so disturbing to 
popular feeling will not directly 
tend to still further unsettle the 
country ; and that it will not im- 
pede your own legislative work and 
embarrass the House in general by 
returning to parliament an in- 
creased number of Irish members 
pledged to disturb the Union and 
disintegrate the Empire. These are 
points upon which you are bound 
to form your own conclusions ; and 
unless the Ministry be able to re. 
move all doubts regarding them, 
ou will have to ask yourselves 
(1) whether Ireland ought not to 
be left outside the proposed Re- 
form Bill; and (2), if this cannot 
be done, whether Reform should 
not be altogether postponed until 
Ireland is in a position to partici- 
pate in it without risk to general 
interests. A Reform Bill exclud- 
ing Ireland would be a political 
blunder ; a billincluding it at pres- 
ent would be a political crime. 
You have also to make up 
your minds whether you will ac- 
cept from the Government one 
half of its scheme of Reform upon 
trust, and without being told of 
what nature the other, and not 
less important half, is to be. You 
have been very liberal of your con- 
fidence to the present Government ; 
has it hitherto so far justified your 
reliance, as to induce you to accept 
an enlargement of the Franchise 
without knowing upon what prin- 
ciple it will proceed in the Redis- 
tribution of seats? If you are 
credulous enough to put your faith 
in the integrity of the Govern- 
ment, will the country either share 
your credulity or condone it when 
you are undeceived ? You will not 
have been prepossessed in favour 
of Ministerial ideas on the subject 
of Redistribution, if Sir Charles 
Dilke has given correct expression 
to them’ with respect to a probable 
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ain of seats by Ireland. But 
neither Parliament nor the country 
has ever been content to accept 
Reform without a definite scheme 
of Redistribution attached to it, 
even from cabinets that had 
reater claims upon its confi- 
Sane. You may remember as 
worthy of imitation the precedent 
set by Eari Grosvenor in 1866, 
when Mr Gladstone, after having 
pledged himself to the utmost to 
resist the amendment for conjoin- 
ing Redistribution with the Fran- 
chise Bill, was immediately com- 
pelled by the smallness of his ma- 
jority to yield to the strong feeling 
of Parliament, and ultimately to 
abandon office. What Mr Glad- 
stone has said in sarcasm about 
the “Redistribution of Seats” is 
really sober truth, both to you and 
to the country :— . 


‘In the battle of the franchise there 
hovers on the flanks an awful phan- 
tom. It is yelept ‘redistribution of 
seats.’ This hobgoblin decided the 
battle, and slew the Ministry of 1866. 
Jt may decide more battles, and slay 
more Ministries. Its name acts with 
a subtle and magic power on the inner 
consciousness, not the outer one of the 
‘member’ for our city or borough. 
When the enfranchisement arguments, 
long floating dimly before him, begin 
a little to warm his blood, or, if not 
that, yet to make him feel uncomfort- 
able, all this is, in the outer conscious- 
ness alone. But when the black ban- 
ner waves in his eye, on which are 
written the spectral letters ‘ redistri- 
bution of seats,’ they operate as dras- 
tically as if they were mene mene tekel 
upharsin, they go straight to the seat 
of life, to the very heart and mind, 
not indeed of the man but of the 
‘member.’” ! 


It will seem to you that the 
Premier forgets the political les- 
sons which he has received, as well 
as the political speeches which he 
delivers. Or is he so confident 
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of his power to dispose absolutely 
of the minds of a majority of the 
Commons, that he can now afford 
to toss to the winds the warnings 
of previous experience? The in- 
troduction of a Franchise Bill 
without Redistribution is a pre- 
sumption upon your good-nature 
or indifference which the most 
successful and best-trusted Minis- 
ter has no right to show. Coming 
from a Ministry whose career has 
been one unbroken series of fail- 
ures, it is a political impertinence. 

There is another reason why the 
enlargement of the franchise should 
receive more careful consideration 
at your hands than previous mea- 
sures of reform have required. 
Since the last Reform Bill became 
law, the American Caucus has 
been naturalised among us; and, 
short as has been our experience of 
its working, it is already found to be 
eating like a cancer into the heart 
of our free representative institu- 
tions. We have heard that from a 
few seeds introduced into the island 
only half a century ago, a noxious 
weed called /antana has now spread 
over the whole colony of Ceylon. 
The Caucus threatens to spread as 
rankly among ourselves. Many 
of you, gentlemen, are well ac- 
quainted with this new institution ; 
not a few of you have been bullied 
and snubbed by it, some of you 
even in public. You had to ko- 
tow to it for your present seats, 
and you are kept in a lively recol- 
lection that the continuance of its 
favour depends upon your —r 
and subserviency to its will. It 
has interposed between you and the 
electors, so that you cannot longer 
look upon yourselvesas representing 
the free voice of the constituencies. 
It has now thrust itself on the 
other side, between you and the 
Government. It has successfully 
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arrogated to itself that initiative 
in Parliamentary reform which of 
a belongs to you. Have your 
individual experiences of the Cau- 
cus so prepossessed you in its 
favour that you are willing to 
extend its possible sphere of opera- 
tions? for it is to such a prospect 
that its anxiety for the enlarge- 
ment of the franchise is due. When 

ou find such organisations coerc- 
ing the electors, tyrannising over 
yourselves, and dictating to the 
Government, under the guise of 
free and advanced institutions, you 
may well ask yourselves whether 
the remark made by Burke, that 
“Liberty is in danger of becoming 
unpopular to Englishmen,” does 
not apply with more force to our 
own days than to those of the 
American war. 

A very strong recommendation 
of any measure of Reform would be, 
if not finality, at least some pros- 


pect of a settled state of the fran- 


chise. The country is tired of 
endless tinkering at the Constitu- 
tion. As soon as a Ministry be- 
gins to feel its hold relaxing on 
the country, or gets into serious 
trouble that is likely to ruin its 
credit with the constituencies, 'so 
certainly is a scheme of Parlia- 
mentary Reform produced. But, 
of course, even Parliamentary Re- 
form is capable of being exhausted. 


‘* Ah! where shall you go then for 
time, 

When the worst that can be has been 
done ?” 


If the Premier were to bring for- 
ward a measure that would set the 
franchise at rest for half a century, 
or for even twenty years, you might 
be excused for closing with it; but 


‘¢ ____close behind him 
Stalks sullen Bertram, like a sor- 
cerer’s fiend, 
Pressing to be employed.” 


Mr Chamberlain is ready with his 
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project of universal suffrage, paid 
representatives, and equal electoral 
districts, as soon as Mr Gladstone 
has given him a stepping-stone for 
the introduction of the Caucus into 
the counties. If the present mea- 
sure is only to be temporary, had 
you not much better wait until 
people have made up their minds ag 
to what form the franchise should 
ultimately assume, and then deal 
with the subject once and for 
all? You may assure yourselves 
that Reform 4 instalment as 4 
means of rousing the country has 
been played out. You will never 
again evoke the enthusiasm which 
carried through the first Reform 
Bill. Though you were to throw 
out the Bill in the Commons on 
the second reading, not a single 
cudgel would be brandished in the 
counties of England or Scotland— 
not a rough would risk three 
months’ hard labour on its be- 
half. If there were any rioting— 
the ultima ratio of Reformers—it 
would be confined to the manufac- 
turing boroughs, which really have 
nothing to do with the business, 
The question before you, my 
lords and gentlemen, is, therefore, 
Reform or no Reform during the 
present Parliament ; and the in- 
trinsic merits of the Government 
measure are really a secondary 
matter. Ask yourselves these 
ueries: Was the enlargement of 
the franchise a mission entrusted 
to you at the general election? Is 
there sufficient evidence of a desire 
for enfranchisement among the un- 
enfranchised rural classes? Can 
the subject be satisfactorily treated 
without a scheme of Redistribu- 
tion? Is it safe in the present 
condition of the country to enfran- 
chise the Irish peasantry ?—and by 
the answers you return, your con- 
duct towards the Bill ought to be 
determined. It will be no proof 
of your hostility to Reform in the 
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future, should you be forced to the 
conclusion that neither the present 
time nor the present Parliament is 
fitted for dealing with so moment- 
ous @ matter. 


GENTLEMEN OF THE HovsE OF 
ComMONS, 

You cannot be congratulated 
upon the way in which you opened 
the session, and a very unsatisfac- 
tory impression was made by both 
sides of the House upon the public 
mind. An amendment was pro- 
posed challenging the delusive 
statements made in the Queen’s 
Speech regarding the Egyptian 
policy of the Ministry, asserting 
its continued want of success ; that 
native authority had been destroyed 
without the provision of a substi- 
tute ; and that the British position 
in Egypt was entailing responsibili- 
ties upon the country which the 
Ministry had taken no adequate 
steps to meet. Considering the 
importance of the subject, the 
amendment would probably have 
come with more force from the 
leader of the Opposition. How- 
ever there were reasonable expecta- 
tions that it would give rise to 
a debate of considerable length, 
and would extract from the Gov- 
ernment some information. You 
had all had plenty to say upon the 
subject of Egypt, on one side or the 
other, during the recess, and had 
left the electors under the impres- 
sion that your chief anxiety was 
to repeat your views with greater 
effect from your places in the 
House. But what happened? When 
Mr Bourke sat down there was no 
one on the front Treasury Bench 
to take up the defence of the 
Government ; and when Baron de 
Worms had seconded the amend- 
ment, there was no one on either 
the Ministerial or the Opposition 
side prepared to continue the de- 
bate. A division was inevitable, 
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and in a very thin House a ma- 
jority of fifty-seven affirmed the 
policy of Government. The inci- 
dent has not done you credit im 
the eyes of the country. It con- 
vened the impression of trifling 
with a subject which has rightly 
come to be regarded as one of the 
gravest importance. It has raised 
among Conservatives the painful 
feeling that the leaders of the Oppo- 
sition are not so active in pressing 
home upon the Ministry the views 
of their supporters as they ought to- 
be ; and that a surprise may very 
probably, as on this occasion, find 
them without resources. The Gov- 
ernment likewise emerged from 
the episode under a clond. You 
as well as the country have reason 
to complain of want of respect in 
its treatment of the amendment 
on Egypt. 
was started; the Government 
showed itself as unprepared to 


meet it as the Opposition was to- 


press it; and so judgment was 
entered for the defendant by de- 
fault. Nor did the apology of the 
Government do id to improve 
the position. According to the 
Premier’s explanation, Sir Charles 
Dilke had been specially told off to: 
reply on the side of the Govern- 
ment, but by his own account, after 
having patiently listened to the 
speech of the mover of the amend- 
ment, he loftily left inferior Tory 
satellites to say their worst of the 
Government, and betook himself 
to some more congenial field 
of intellectual or physical re- 
creation. Was this, gentlemen, 
the sort of treatment which you 
expected or deserved from the re- 
presentative of Government upon 
the Treasury Bench? Was it such 
as the House of Commons would 
have tolerated in days gone by? 
You could hardly fail in your own 
minds to couple with Sir Charles 
Dilke’s flight the other “ unfore- 
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seen and calamitous necessity” 
which had overtaken the Egyptian 
policy of the Ministry ; and to 
acquit ‘him of disrespect, while 
you convicted the Gevernment of 
panic. You can scarcely doubt 
that the news of Baker Pasha’s 
defeat had again thrown the Gov- 
ernment helplessly upon its beam- 
ends; and that it required time 
and deliberation to readapt its 
policy to the altered circumstances 
of the Egyptian situation before 
committing itself in your pres- 
ence. Had the Government frank- 
ly admitted this, you would have 
readily granted them time to make 
up their minds and explain their 

osition; but had you had any 


idea that a debate unpleasant to the 
Government was to be craftily 
burked by a trick of procedure, 
the country does you the credit 
of believing that a large major- 
ity would have insisted upon the 


responsibility of the Government 
for the condition of Egypt being 
there and then fully discussed. It 
was a piece of sharp practice which 
only one of the younger and less 
experienced members of the Min- 
istry would have essayed, for the 
Cabinet would have rather had 
Egypt dealt with as an amendment 
to the Address than as a direct 
Vote of Censure in both Houses. It 
was folly to think that a subject so 
important could be thus shunted 
off ; and whatever convenienee 
Ministers found in a temporary 
respite must have been more than 
neutralised by the disadvantage of 
defending a position upon which 
they had been unwillingly brought 
to bay. 

If the incident was not alto- 
gether creditable to the Govern- 
ment, it was equally unfortunate 
for you gentlemen who sit on the 
front Opposition Bench. You ex- 
hibited to your supporters the 
painful spectacle of men who, 
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having been overtaken by a sur- 
prise, do not know whither to turn 
themselves. A leader ought never 
to allow himself to be surprised ; 
or if perforce he finds himself 
taken by surprise, his immedi- 
ate duty is to snatch what ad- 
vantage he can from the situa- 
tion. The Conservative leaders 
appeared as helpless over their 
blunder as Ministers on their part 
were over theif “unforeseen and 
calamitous necessity.” The thanks 
of the party were on this occasion 
due to Lord Randolph Churchill, 
whose intrepidity and persistency 
rescued the Conservatives from the 
muddle into which they had been 
thrown, and who, by raising a dis- 
cussion on the refusal of the Gov- 
ernment to continue the debate on 
Mr Bourke’s amendment, provoked 
the Ministry into giving an opening 
for a Vote of Censure. Lord Ran- 
dolph’s conduct deserves all the 
more commendation that he sur- 
rendered the moving of the Vote of 
Censure, though he might justly 
have claimed the honour to him- 
self, into the hands of the leader 
of the Opposition. Disappointed 
as Conservatives naturally are that 
their leaders should have inaugur- 
ated the session by a failure, there 
is some amends in the prospect of 
a fusion of views between the Op- 
position and that section of itself 
which has been nicknamed the 
“Fourth Party.” Sir Stafford 
Northcote and Lord Randolph 
Churchill have one aim in common, 
—to rid the country of a Ministry 
whose conduct is injuring interests 
at home and lowering our credit 
abroad. If their exertions in the 
cause bring them into rivalry, the 
better for the party, which will gain 
by their emulation. Let each con- 
tinue to provoke the other to good 
works ; there is room for and great 
need of both in the present circum- 
stances of Conservatism. We want 
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outspoken criticism and forward 
action, as well as careful argument 
and skilful diplomacy. The man 
who lands the party in power, and 
can show himself capable of main- 
taining it in authority, wili meet 
with the due reward of his ser- 
vices—TZros Tyriusve. Each sec- 
tion of the Conservatives may well 
learn, to its advantage, something 
from the other. If Lord Randolph 
ean infuse part of his courage 
and readiness into the leaders of 
the Opposition, it will do them no 
harm ; and if they on their side 
can imbue him with their discre- 
tion and self-control, the party 
will be the gainer by a statesman 
who may yet be destined to play 
an important part in its history. 
Conservatives cannot continue to 
subsist upon the memory of the 
late Lord Beaconsfield. They must 
initiate for themselves, and, above 
all, act for themselves—act, too, 
with vigour and decision. No en- 
thusiasm can be expected from the 
constituencies until the Conserva- 
tive leaders have shown sufficient 
“ pluck ” to justify it. 


My Lorps ann GENTLEMEN, 

The result of the Vote of Cen- 
sure in your respective Houses was 
exactly what the country expected. 
It was only right that the defects, 
the palpable blunders in the Gov- 
ernment’s treatment of Egyptian 
affairs—the cowardly policy which 
has taken credit for every success 
and disowned the responsibility 
of every failure; the utter dis- 
regard for the feelings of the peo- 
ple, whose country we had taken 
into our keeping ; the blame for 
the loss of the immense terri- 
tories of Egypt in inner Africa, 
for a series of brutal massacres 
which have tarnished the British 
control,—it was not only right but 
imperatively necessary that these 
should be brought home to the 
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Government. Of all these charges 
public opinion in the country had 
already convicted the Ministry, 
without thinking it necessary to 
call for any attempted excuse. 
But beyond fastening upon the 
Ministry the proportion of guilt 
which duly belongs to it, and 
exhibiting it in all the odium of 
its culpability before the country, 
there were good reasons why the 
Conservatives should not show 
undue anxiety to carry their pres- 
sure further. Events had reached 
a crisis so great as to compel the 
Ministry to act ; and you were con- 
tent that at such a crisis it should 
have an opportunity of striving to 
redeem its past errors by an active 
and open policy. It was therefore 
fitting that in the House of Lords, 
where clearer and more intelligent 
views of foreign affairs are always 
taken than in the other place, 
and where a vote of censure 
would not necessarily imperil the 
existence of the Government, 
an emphatic condemnation of 
the Ministry’s course of action 
should have been pronounced by a 
large majority of Peers. In the 
House of Commons no such result 
could have been looked for. It 
could not-have been expected that 
ou, gentlemen, who had ypreens | 
Seabed up Mr. Gladstone throug 
right and wrong during the past 
four sessions ; who had sworn that 
white was black, and black white, 
just as he chose to dictate; who 
ad professed to worship him as a 
heaven-born statesman, while you 
saw Ireland passing from bad to 
worse under his remedial legisla- 
tion ; who had complacently sup- 
ported him subverting the laws of 
property in pursuance of a fruitless 
policy ; and who have, above all, no 
desire to face the risks of a gen- 
eral election,—the country never 
expected you to turn upon your 
leaders for such a matter as the 
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mismanagement of Egypt. It was 
not of much consequence that you 
would compromise yourselves in 
the eyes of Europe by sharing in 
the odium which the Ministry has 
earned in the estimation of every 
Continental cabinet. You have 
gone through enough since 1880 to 
have case-hardened the most sensi- 
tive of senators. You have learned 
your new “lessons in massacre” 
with an aptitude and docility 
which must be immensely gratify- 
ing to your teacher. It was even 
matter of surprise that some of the 
weaker brethren among you should 
have felt it necessary to clear your 
consciences by signing an address 
to the Government calling on it to 
interpose on behalf of the Sou- 
dan garrisons. The Conservative 
party are, on the whole, under 
some obligations to you for again 
swallowing your scruples amid 
circumstances of extreme difficulty. 
Such is the condition to which the 
Cabinet has reduced Egyptian af- 
fairs, that no statesmen, however 
ambitious, would care to accept 
office as the price of having to take 
over the doleful legacy which the 
Government would have to leave 
them in Egypt at present. 

The case against the Minis- 
try, as presented by Lord Salis- 
bury to the Peers and by Sir Staf- 
ford Northcote to the Commons, 
contained a complete exposure of 
the discreditable course which the 
Government has pursued towards 
the Khedive and his territory ; but 

ou may reasonably have doubted 
if the bitter feeling which animates 
the country: on the subject was 
adequately represented in either 
speech. in the meetings held in 
London and many of our great 
cities, a far more vigorous and 
emphatic condemnation of the con- 
duct of Ministers was heard than 
found expression in either of your 
Houses. The popular verdict may 
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be briefly summed up in saying 
that the conduct of the Govern. 
ment was “mean and un-English- 
like.” | When people have with 
little trouble—almost, it may be 
said, upon the evidence of their , 
senses—formed such a conclusion, 
they ,are generally not much con-. 
cerned about having their reasons 
analysed for them. But both Lord 
Salisbury and Sir Stafford Northcote 
established uncontrovertibly that 
there were good and sufficient rea- 
sons for the popular judgment. The 
facts which they adduced went to 
support even graver charges than 
those of vacillation and inconsist- 
ency. They proved that the policy 
of the Government, so far as any 
definite and continuous policy can 
be said to have directed its action, 
was of a purely selfish character, 
aiming rather at the maintenance 
of its own political predominance 
at home than at a conscientious 
discharge of the obligations which 
had fallen upon it in consequence 
of its intervention in Egypt—that 
it was much more concerned to 
please the Radicals than to benefit 
the Egyptians. And they might 
have argued that ever since Tel-el- 
Kebir we had been working by 
rule of thumb, directing our action 
by the recurrence of “unforeseen 
and calamitous necessities,” rather 
than striving with all the powers 
at our command to prevent these. 
In estimating the extent of the 
Government’s errors, it is very 
important to determine whether 
or not the Government included 
the Soudan within the sphere of 
its responsibility at the time when 
the battle of Tel-el-Kebir made it 
arbiter of the destinies of Egypt. 
If it did so, then the “calamit- 
ous necessity” mentioned in the 
Queen’s speech ought to have been 
both foreseen and prevented. If 
the Government could not fore- 
see that the circumstances of the 
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Soudan would, if not promptly 
redressed, lead to disaster, then 
it must plead guilty of political 
incapacity ; if it did recognise 
the danger and .was content to 
trifle with it, trusting that in 
the chapter of accidents some 
means of evading its duty might 
be presented, then its conduct was 
criminal towards the Khedive and 
dishonest towards the European 
Powers from whom Mr Gladstone 
professes to hold a commission—a 
«commission, however, which does 
not appear to have been plaved in 
his hands, and is, according to his 
own admission, to be found only 
“in the records of the Conference 
of Constantinople.” When we 
found ourselves masters of Lower 
Egypt after Tel-el-Kebir, we knew 
quite well that the Soudan prov- 
inces had been in revolt since 1881, 
that the Mahdi had given a dan- 
gerous fanatical direction towards 
the rebellion, and that the insur- 


rection of Arabi had practically 
left him, master of that country. 


Previous to this, the Egyptian 
forces under Abd-el-Kader had 

roved competent to deal with the 

ahdi and his followers. Little 
reflection would have sufficed to 
show that the revolution in Lower 
Egypt must give a great impetus 
to the Mahdi’s cause, especially 
.a8, in the disorganised and broken 
State of the Egyptian army, it 
would be impossible to send rein- 
forcements above the Cataracts. 
‘Then was the time when a Govern- 
ment worthy of the name would 
have made up its mind either to 
declare that the Soudan must be 
abandoned, as Egypt was unable 
longer to hold it, or to resolve that, 
as it was to be retained, immediate 
and efficient steps must at once 
be taken to reduce it to peace. 
The Government, however, never 
dreamt of the abandonment of 
‘the Soudan until it became plainly 
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obvious that only its active inter- 
ference could save the province. 
Indeed, as Lord Salisbury showed, 
the Government not only accepted 
the responsibility for the Soudan 
along with the rest of Egypt, but 
endeavoured at the outset to pur- 
sue a sound and sober, though ve 

inadequate, course of policy wit 

regard to that province. nder 
its auspices a British officer was 
sent to investigate the condition 
of the Soudan shortly after Tel-el- 
Kebir ; and the reconstruction of 
the Egyptian Government included 
a bureau for dealing with its af- 
fairs. In consequence of Colonel 
Stewart’s reports, Lord Dufferin 


“represented to the Ministry the 


propriety of the Egyptian Govern- 
ment confining its efforts to the 
re-establishment of its authority in 
Senaar within the forks of the 
Nile, and leaving the unconsoli- 
dated provinces of Kordofan and 
Darfur to be dealt with as means 
or opportunity should offer. The 
same advice was repeated yet more 
emphatically a few months later 
by Sir Edward Malet, when Hicks 
Pasha, under pressure of the Egyp- 
tian authorities, was on the point 
of setting out forthe reconquest of 
the. rebel provinces ying to the 
west of the White Nile. But by 
that time the Government, on the 
departure of Lord Dufferin, had 
entrenched itself behind a policy 
of selfish indifference. “ Report 
decision of Egyptians as soon as 
you can, taking care to offer no ad- 
vice,” was the order of the Ministry 
that had a commission, “in the 
records of the Conference of Con- 
stantinople,” to restore order and 
tranquillity inEgypt. But it was 
added, “ point out that the Egyp- 
tian Government should make u 
their minds what their policy 1s 
tobe, and carefully consider the 
uestion in its financial aspect.” 
Piaawete are the sinews of war; 
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and a Government that held itself 
responsible for the finances of 
Egypt must also be held respon- 
sible for Egyptian expeditions, as 
the greater includes the less. So 
long as there was little or no respon- 
sibility involved, the Government 
was well content to bear it; but as 
soon as difficulties began to appear, 
it left the Egyptian Government 
to itsown unaided devices; and the 
more pressing the condition of the 
Soudan became, the more the Gov- 
ernment continued to hold itself 
aloof from the interests of the 
Khedive and his country. From 
his arrival in the Soudan, in the 
beginning of March,until the com- 
mencement of October, General 


Hicks was able to hold his own 


in the Nile Doab and in the coun- 
try about Khartoum ; and had he 
been allowed to continue there, the 
disasters that have since taken 
place would probably have been 


averted. But the Egyptians pressed 
for the Kordofan campaign, the 
British Government made no sign, 
and General Hicks had no option 
save to undertake it. He had only 
5000 men, and he reported that at 
least 10,000 would be necessary. 
But where was the other 5000 to 
come from? We had converted the 
Egyptian army into an ornamental 
body—half soldiers, half militia- 
men, and not very much of either— 
under the command of Sir Evelyn 
Wood, and enlisted for service 
in Lower Egypt only. In the 
month of August, before starting, 
General Hicks again appealed to Sir 
Edward Malet, stating that he had 
neither money, food, nor camels ; 
and the answer he received was 
that Sir Edward was debarred by 
his orders from offering advice,but 
was ready to transmit his telegrams. 
The Cabinet was thus well informed 
of the wretched condition in which 
GeneralHicks’s expedition marched 
to be massacred ; and the fact that 
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it was thus prepared for what was 
to come, explains the indifference 
with which the news of the “un. 
foreseen and calamitous ” disaster 
of Kashgate was received. “We 
are not to blamé,”said the Govern- 
ment ; “we have carefully ab- 
stained from having anything to 
do with the matter ; you had better 
leave the country if you cannot 
hold the Soudan.” Now, my lords 
and gentlemen, had not the Gov- 
ernment all this time led you to 
believe that it was playing the part 
of a terrestrial Providence towards 
Egypt. If it felt that it was re. 
sponsible at the time when Hicks 
Pasha was pleading for supplies 
and reinforcements,it disgracefully 
failed in its obligations ; if it had 
made upits mind that it was not 
responsible, then it was deliberately 
deceiving both you and the coun- 
try. If in the months of June and 
August last the real. condition of 
the Soudan, such as it had - been 
made known to the Government, 
had been placed before your houses, 
coupled with Hicks Pasha’s repre- 
sentations, would the Government 
have dared to take up the attitude 
that it assumed in its telegrams, 
and despatches to Sir Edward 
Malet about that time? No, it 
would not; and no “ unforeseen 
and calamitous necessity” would 
have compelled us to again put 
our forces into the field. Both 
your Houses have sufficient reason 
to complain that the Government 
has adopted an irresponsible course 
under very critical circumstances, 
without taking you into its confi- 
dence. But your experience must 
by this time have convinced you 
that the present Ministry never 
takes the trouble to consult you 
until after it has got into trouble, 
and then not so much with a view 
to profit by your advice asof ob- 
taining your pardon for its errors. 
And yet the statesmen who com- 
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pose the present Cabinet are mostly 
the very men who for six years 
shrieked forth denunciations of 
Conservative reticence, and of the 
iniquity of a Ministry not carry- 
ing Parliament along with it 
through every step of its foreign 
policy. 

It was unfortunate for Egypt 
that your Houses were not sitting 
when the news of the massacre of 
Hicks Pasha’s force reached Eng- 
land ; and that Ministers had to 
blunder on unaided, and there is 
reason to believe distracted by con- 
flicting opinions among themselves, 
for three months longer. During 
the month immediately after the 
Kashgate disaster, the Government 
too evidently did not know what 
to do. It received no assistance 
from the incompetent successor of 
Sir Edward Mallet, whose presence 
at Cairo in a position of so great 
importance can only be explained 


by the unfortunate predominance 
which Lord Northbrook has ac- 
quired in the present Government. 
At first the Cabinet clung to its 
former position of abstention from 
interference, and when appealed to, 


offered only negative counsels. It 
had no difficulty in recommend- 
ing the Egyptian Government to 
“scuttle out” of the country, with 
an authority that possessed all the 
weight of experience. But the 
Egyptian Government saw that 
“scuttling” out of the country was 
not so easy a matter as British 
Ministers, with ample resources to 
facilitate and secure an inglorious 
retreat, had found it tobe. It was 
easy to suggest the abandonment 
of all the territory south of Wady 
Halfa ; but there were Egyptian 

arrisons scattered through the 

oudan, and a Government that 
was not able to reinforce Hicks 
Pasha’s army was not likely to be 
In a position to extricate its posts 
after that army had been utterly 
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destroyed, and the rebels, in in- 
creased strength, were enjoying all 
the popularity of their victory. 
Then, even supposing the Egyptian 
forces safe behind Wady Halfa, 
there was a frontier, untenable, 
from a military point of view, to 
be held against a powerful army of 
fanatics who were little likely to 
be restrained by a political bound- 
sg Why, to hold such a line from 

ady Halfa to Massowah would 
have required, in permanence, at 
least six times the number of 
troops that would have been need- 
ed for completely crushing the 
rebellion in the Soudan, and for 
re-establishing the Khedive’s au- 
thority on a firm basis! The 
Egyptian Government might be 
pardoned for thinking that it 
was a better and, in the end, a 
cheaper policy, to quell the rebels 
once and for all, and repossess it- 
self of the Soudan, which, when 
order was restored, could be 
held by moderate garrisons, than 
to accept a new and indefensible 
frontier with a hostile and fanatic 
enemy on the other side of it, and 
to have the future charge of main- 
taining a force along it sufficient 
to repel at any point the hordes 
which the Mahdi might lead to its 
attack. Such considerations had 
no place in the Government’s cal- 
culations, and the events which 
will subsequently compel it to take 
them into account will, of course, 
be declared to be “ unforeseen and 
calamitous.” 

The near approach of your re- 
suming your sittings put an end 
to the policy of indifference which 
the Government had shown to- 
wards the difficulties of the Egyp- 
tian Ministry. All through the 
recess it had succeeded in deluding 
the country into the belief that it 
was loyally discharging the self- 
imposed task of assisting the Khe- 
dive in ordering his affairs and in 
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maintaining the integrity of his 
territories. But as soon as you 
demanded papers the truth must 
come out; so immediately after 
the New Year Mr Gladstone and 
Lord Granville began to take steps 
for mollifying the indignation with 
which they rightly anticipated that 
you | learn their selfish treat- 
ment of Egyptian affairs. On Jan- 
uary 4th, the latter initiated a new 

olicy of activity and avowed re- 
sponsibility,by removing the Egyp- 
tian Ministry which had refused 
to lend itself to the dismember- 
ment of the country, and by form- 
ing a new administration under 
Nubar Pasha, which was pledged 
to carry out whatever instructions 
it received from Downing Street. 
Whether or not this step was wise 
and just, results will determine ; 
we must at least concede that 
the attitude of the late Egyptian 
Ministry was patriotic, if impractic- 
able. feanwhile the Government 
had taken other steps in the direc- 
tion of avowing its responsibility. 
The house of Rothschild had been 
ready to lend Egypt a million 
sterling upon no better security, 
according to Mr Gladstone, than 
that the Government approved of 
the accommodation. Considering 
the caution and prudence with 
which the affairs of the great 
banking house are transacted, you, 
gentlemen, will come to the con- 
clusion that the Messrs Roths- 
child have been let further into 
the confidence of the Government 
than has been vouchsafed to your- 
selves, and that the approbation of 
the Ministry is regarded by them 
as tantamount to your guarantee, 
which the Government will doubt- 
less have to ask you for when the 
proper time comes. 

You would doubtless have thought 
that Lord Granville’s despatch of 
the 4th January, assuming direct 
responsibility for the settlement of 
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the Soudan question, would have 
been immediately followed by some 
active steps to extricate the Son. 
danese garrisons, and to cover the 
new frontier against the advance 
of the fpuation by moving up our 
forces, then in garrison at Cairo, 
towards Upper Egypt. This, how- 
ever, was too practical a step for 
our imaginative Ministry to ‘take, 
It arrested General Gordon on the 
point of embarking for the Congo in 
the Belgian service, and despatched 
him post haste to the Soudan to_ 
rescue by his single hand the be- 
leaguered garrisons,and arrange for 
the abandonment of the country. 
The move was one that only a 
thoroughly reckless Government 
would have made ; the mission such 
as only a Don Quixote would have 
accepted. The chances were a 
hundred to one that Gordon never 
would reach Khartoum; and on 
that one chance the Ministry, with 
the spirit of desperate political 
gambling which has of late ani- 
mated it, staked its existence. It 
was Gordon’s good fortune, under 
the favour of Providence, that ever - 
enabled him to reach Khartoum in 
safety ; and the Ministry deserves 
no more credit for his successful 
journey than it would haveaccepted 
blame had he been butchered while 
en route by the Arabs. ° The selec- 
tion of General Gordon marked the 
desperate condition in which the 
Government felt itself to be placed. 
No man had more fiercely criticised 
the conduct of the Government 
with regard to equatorial Egypt, 
or had spoken more strongly against 
the abandonment of the Soudan; 
and it was a confession of error to 
invoke his aid at the eleventh 
hour. But the powers with which 
General Gordon was_ intrusted 
were not less remarkable than the 
character of his mission ; and they 
were such as no Ministry has ever 
before ventured to confer upon one 
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of its agents without your concur- 
rence. You have reason, my lords 
and gentlemen, to complain of the 
invasion of your rights in the mat- 
ter of General Gordon’s powers. 
He is sent out to hand over to the 
rebels the Soudan, which, after all, 
is neither ours nor the Khedive’s 
to dispose of : to make away with 
a portion of Ottoman territory 
which we have debarred the right- 
ful suzerain from striking a blow 
to preserve. And all this was 
done without your knowledge, and 
without asking your sanction. 

Neither General Gordon’s in- 
structions, nor the interpretation 
which he places upon them, will 
give your Houses much assurance 
that satisfactory results will arise 
out of this new and extraordinary 
diplomacy. General Gordon at first 
understood his duty to be to re- 
store the country to the families of 
the petty sultans who existed at the 
time of Mehemet Ali’s conquest, 
and to leave the Mahdi out of ac- 
count. But, asthe Mahdi is decid- 
edly master of the situation, he 
may not unnaturally decline to be 
left out of account ; and even the 
Government seems to have had 
foresight enough to realise this 
fact, for we may safely infer from 
tlie language ef General Gordon’s 
memorandum that the alternative 
‘had been presented to him of 
handing over the arsenals to the 
Mahdi. General Gordon seems to 
have convinced himself, immediate- 
ly on his arrival at Khartoum, that 
he would be most likely to succeed 
by negotiating with the Mahdi ; 
and he lost no time in proclaiming 
him as the ruler of the country, 
and even went the length of an- 
nouncing tolerance of slavery, to 
the consternation of the Cabinet. 
General Gordon’s proclamation 
runs thus :— 


‘‘T am desirous to restore your hap- 
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piness and tranquillity. I know you 
are very grieved at the prohibition of 
the slave traffic, which by convention 
is forbidden under heavy penalties. I 
have decided to permit the same, and 
have ordered the town criers to give 
publicity to this decision, so that no- 
body can prevent you. Every one 
having domestic servants may con- 
sider them his property, and may dis- 
pose of them.” 
A sweet bonne bouche for our 
humane Government and for the 
philanthropists of Exeter Hall to 
roll under their tongues! At first 
he had proposed to hand over the 
arsenals and stores to the sultans, 
so as to give them a better chance 
of being able to cope with the 
Mahdi. Now he will bestow the 
arsenals upon the Mahdi, so that he 
may be able to crush any opposi- 
tion that the sultans may offer. 
Thus, with a blessing to the “ pull 
devil, pull baker ” struggle which is 
left behind, the Ministry convoys 
Egyptian authority out of the 
Soudan, and locks behind it, in 
the face of civilisation, the north- 
ern door of access to Central Africa, 
only to be opened when the danger 
or disgrace outside becomes in- 
tolerable in the eyes of Europe. 
Now from such a policy one of 
two things must result. Hither 
the Mahdi will conquer the Sultans 
or the Sultans will put down the 
Mahdi, as the Government seem to 
hope, without any grounds to jus- 
tify such an expectation. In the 
former case we shall have for a 
neighbour a fanatic empire, whose 
central point of policy will be a 
deadly hostility to all the states 
under infidel domination lying be- 
tween it and the seaboard,—a state 
that, by means of its religious in- 
fluence actively propagated through 
the Khowan—those “semi-religi- 
ous, semi-political confraternities,” 
which, according to Mr ae 
“seem destined to cover the whole 
of Northern Africa with a web of 
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Moslem freemasonry”'—will spread 
disaffection not only in Lower 
Egypt, but in Tripoli, in Tunis, 
reaching even to Algeria. To leave 
a fanatic state thus to consolidate 
and strengthen itself under an exist- 
ing religious delusion, is a danger 
that every European power which 
has the least interest in North Af- 
rica will at once protest against. 
To such a state the possession of the 
Eastern Soudan and the Red Sea 
littoral would be a primary reli- 
gious necessity, as affording access 
to the holy places in Arabia for the 
due performance of the Haj. It 
will be able to excite disturbances, 
as it has already begun to do in 
Turkish Arabia, and between the 
two shores the navigation of the 
Red Sea will be imperilled. If 


we are to leave the Soudan to the 
Mahdi, we may abandon to him 
also the sea-coast from Suakim 
southward without further contro- 
versy. Ask yourselves, my lords 


and gentlemen, before it is too late, 
whether such an arrangement is 
calculated to serve our interests, 
and save our honour in the eyes of 
Europe ? 

If, on the other hand, the sultans, 
with the aid of the arsenals which 
General Gordan benevolently be- 
stows upon them for the purpose 
of pitting them against the Mahdi 
and provoking further bloddshed, 
should prove successful, what are we 
to expect ? These sultans,before the 
time of Mehemet Ali, and for many 
years after, were simply slave-deal- 
ers on a grand scale. 
traffic in slaves that their power and 
their influence were maintained ; 
and it was from this traffic that 
they derived the means of subsist- 
ence for themselves and their fol- 
lowers. They have always looked 
with regret at the restraints on 
slavery, and they will immediately 
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resume their old courses as soon ag 
they regain their footing in the 
country. It seems to be considered 
that if Egypt hold the Red Sea 
littoral, a sufficient check will be 
maintainable. But the presence of 
a strong force and a considerable 
fleet will be also necessary ; while, 
if fanaticism continue its sway in 
the upper provinces, the Eastern 
Soudan will always be in danger 
of attack. If the proclamations 
which are attributed to General 
Gordon are authentic, he seems to 
have already conceded the freedom 
of the slave trade to the Soudanese, 
which was all that was wanting to 
complete the discredit of the Min- 
istry. The Government can have 
no escape from the responsibility 
for General Gordon’s measures ; 
and if he go on as he has begun, 
further material for a second and 
sterner Vote of Censure will not be 
long in accumulating. Truly, my 
lords’ and gentlemen, the Ministry 
that asks you to sanction such a 
policy pays no high compliment to 
your conscientiousness,—a_ policy 
pee 5 aig yumae to set the sultans and 
theMahdi against each other to fight 
out the sovereignty of the Soudan, 
and to substitute for the rule of 
Egypt—bad enough, no doubt, but 
still capable of amelioration—a 
dangerous fanatic despot or an oli- 
garchy of slave-traders. 
Short as is the time since Gen- 
eral Gordon arrived at Khartoum, 
he has already been there long 
enough to inspire you with feelings 
of astonishment and dismay at his 
proceedings. Notwithstanding the 
sense of responsibility that you 
must feel for his conduct, your 
relationship to his doings is envi- 
able compared with the position of 
the Ministry. His slavery pro- 
clamation came upon the Cabinet 
like a bomb-shell, from the shock 
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of which it has only recovered suf- 
ficiently to formulate as an an- 
swer to all questions on the sub- 
ject that, “as far as its informa- 
tion yet goes, its confidence in 
General Gordon is quite undimin- 
ished.” The fact is, that the 
Government has placed itseif com- 
pletely in General Gordon’s hands, 
and it is quite powerless to influ- 
ence his conduct. All his ante- 
cedents warrant the belief that 
any attempt to check or thwart 
him would be followed by an im- 
mediate resignation of his com- 
mission. 

From a Government that had 
resolved to leave the Soudan to 
such a cruel alternative, you could 
not have expected much regret over 
the defeat of Baker Pasha and the 
slaughter of his forces at Teb, or 
any overflow of sorrow for the fate 
of the gallant defenders of Sinkat, 
and of their hapless women and 
children, or for the fall of Tokar 
after its brave but fruitless 
defence, waiting weeks in vain 
for the succours that never came. 
Tears with Mr Gladstone are 
a precious political resource, only 
to be shed when it serves his 
party to arouse sympathy ; high- 
minded horror can only be given 
expression to when it is likely 
to damage political opponents. 
Think of the virtuous indigna- 
tion into which we were lashed 
over Bulgarian atrocities! Re- 
member our horror at blood-guilti- 
ness, when we had the honour of 
our flag to retrieve in Boerland ! 
Such humbug would be ludicrous, 
if it were not revolting to national 
dignity. 

he answers returned by Lord 
Granville and Mr Gladstone to the 
Opposition impeachment evaded 
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every pointed charge which Lord 
Salisbury and Sir Stafford North- 
cote had brought forward. About 
all that the former Minister had to 
say was that we had tried hard to 
effect some kind of internal reforms 
in Lower Egypt—the best specimen 
of which is the useless and mutinous 
army that we have organised—and 
that the Ministry had been consis- 
tent in its policy, though he was not 
very certain what that policy was. 
A policy which should be like an 
coleain would, Lord Granville 
sapiently thought, be about the 
proper thing—one that could be 
put up in foul weather and taken 
down in fair. But sometimes the 
wind is strong enough to blow an 
umbrella to bits ; at other times it 
cannot be got to go up at the right 
moment—which seems to be gener- 
ally the case with the Government 
. oe wae ”and where are our 
parachute politicians then?’ Mr 
Gladstone, as was to be expected, 
took a higher flight of imagination. 
All the trouble, he declared, sprang 
out of the Dual Control ; the Dual 
Control was established by the 
Tories ; argal, the Tories were to 
blame for the whole difficulty— 
massacre of Hicks Pasha, aband- 
onment of the Soudan, and all other 
evils, past, present, and future. 
How often has Mr Gladstone, in 
the manifold tribulations of his 
political life, had recourse to the 
childish excuse of “ Please, sir, it 
wasn’t I—’twas the t’other boy ”! 
No wonder though this original 
and powerful defense draws cries 
of “Hear! hear!!” from you 
gentlemen on the Ministerial 
benches, or that Liberaldom in 
general should raise its hands in 
rapture over the utterances of its 
gifted leader. The only speech on 





* §* Vos inumbrelles video.” Oanning’s translation of Jekyl’s 


“T say, my good fellows. 
As yon've,no umbrellas.” 
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the Liberal side which deserved 
even a passing attention was that 
of Mr Forster ; and this was due 
not so much to what he meant to 
say, as to what he meant to do. 
Mr Forster, indeed, treated the 
Government with not less con- 
tempt than Lord Salisbury and 
Sir Stafford Northcote had shown; 
but he professed his intention all 
the same to negative the Vote of 
Censure. His position was quite 
intelligible. He was fully sensible 
that there was room for censuring 
the Government; but, considering 
the difficulties of effecting a change 
of Ministry in the critical condi- 
tion of Egyptian affairs, and that 
the Government had now done 
what it ought to have done three 
months ago, Mr Forster would 
give them another chance. Mr 
Forster’s example must have saved 
the Government not a few votes, 
as showing that there were still 
some traditions of honesty and 


honour left in the Liberal party, 


and that there was yet a possi- 
bility for members of succouring 
the Government without being 
confounded with the mechanical 
majority of 49, which would with 
equal readiness have supported a 
Downing Street decree declarator 

of the infallibility of Mr Glad- 
stone, if such a dogma were made 
a Ministerial measure. 

The point chiefly to be regretted 
in the result of the discussion is, 
not that you have not turned out 
the Ministry, but that you have 
failed to extract from it any defi- 
nite guarantees as to the ultimate 
policy which it proposes to extend 
towards Egypt—a matter about 
which you are all alike interested. 
You had aright to demand that the 
Government should now clearly 
state the definite limits—if any— 
which it has set in its own mind 
to our occupation of Egypt, and to 
our consequent responsibility for 
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Egyptian affairs; what tasks we 
propose to perform before our de. 
parture; and what securities we 
are to provide for the mainten- 
ance, after we are gone, of the 
institutions we have set up. The 
Government is quite as mysterious 
about its intentions as it was 
twelve months ago; and for all that 
= and the country are given to 

now to the contrary, it may have 
no more certain standard to guide 
its course by than Lord Granville 
and his umbrella. It is no answer 
to your oft-repeated demand for 
a definite statement of what the 
Cabinet proposes to do in Egypt, 
to turn round and jeer at the Op- 
position for not coming forward 
with a policy of its own. It is no 
part of the duty of an Opposition 
to formulate a policy; you have 
that axiom on the authority of our 
present Ministers, who repeated it 
to you again and again during the 
days of the Russo-Turkish and 
Afghan wars. But there is no 
need for the Opposition declaring 
what it would do. The whole 
country knows that its first course 
on entering office would be to place 
British influence in Egypt on such 
a stable footing as to ensure it 
against being made the sport of 
“ unforeseen and calamitous neces- 
sities ;” that it would give such 
definite assurances regarding its in- 
tentions as would raise up the com- 
merce, agriculture, and industry of 
the country from the ruined condi- 
tion into which uncertainty of the 
future has thrown them ; that it 
would realise those reforms which 
the present Government have been 
contented with carrying out on 
paper; that it would root out 
slavery and preserve the country 
from the dangers of a fanatical 
irruption ; in a word, that it would 
rule Egypt for the Egyptians, for 
the honour and interests of Eng- 
land, and not for the sake of the 
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support of any party or section of 

arty among ourselves. When we 
say that the Conservative policy 
would be exactly the opposite of 
what the Ministerial policy has 
been, we specify, as we conceive, 
its strongest recommendation both 
to you and to the people of Great 
Britain. ‘ 


My Lorps— 

hen you censured Ministers 
on their Egyptian failures, you 
doubtless foresaw that a still more 
serious duty was before you. You 
were plainly told that your opinion 
on Egyptian affairs would not in- 
fluence the position of the Govern- 
ment, and would presumably have 
no effect upon its policy. It ap- 
pears to be the opinion of the 
present Government that it rests 
with itself to say when it is to 
attach importance to your reso- 
lutions, and when it is to dis- 
regard them. But when the Re- 
form project of which Mr Gladstone 
has given notice comes up before 
ou, the Ministry must either stand 
or fall by the result of your de- 
liberations. You have seen in the 
treatment of the Egyptian Vote of 
Censure a forevast of the manner 
in which the Reform Bill will be 
dealt with by the House of Com- 
mons. The mechanical majority 
whick the Premier has at his com- 
mand will force through the meas- 
ure, regardless of its imperfections, 
its injustice, its inexpe iency ; and 

even if the Conservative minorit 
succeed in importing more spirit 
into its opposition than it has re- 
cently shown, it cannot be expected 
to leave much impress on the Bill. 
The responsibility will therefore 
fall upon your Lordships of deal- 
ing with this question ; and the 
circumstances of the case will at- 
tach a most serious importance to 
your decision. At the same time, 
you have advantages of forming 


an independent opinion upon the 
extension of the Franchise, to 
which members of the Lower 
House cannot lay claim. Your 
more intimate connection and ac- 
quaintance with the rural classes 
will enable you to understand the 
extent to which they regard an 
occupancy franchise as a pressing 
necessity, and to determine whether 
or not the demand is a spontane- 
ous one, or is raised on their behalf 
by political agitators. Your free- 
dom from Ministerial dictation on 
the one hand, and your immunity 
from the malevolence of the Caucus 
on the other, will enable you to 
approach the subject in an impartial 
and judicial spirit. You have to 
consider whether Reform can safely 
be extended to Ireland: if you 
conclude that it cannot, then you 
have to ask yourselves whether 
the feeling of the rural populations 
is so impatient for the Franchise 
that its concession cannot be post- 
poned until Ireland can be ex- 
pediently included in the general 
scheme. Will your duty to the 
constitution admit of your accept- 
ing a Reform Bill by itself, in ig- 
norance of the plan of Redistri- 
bution which is to follow? Mr 
Gladstone may possibly give assur- 
ances regarding the scheme of Re- 
distribution which commends itself 
to his judgment; but Mr Gladstone 
is not immortal, he is not even 
pocenees of the premiership for 
ife, and he cannot bind his suc- 
cessor by his own promises. Let 
your Lordships reflect upon the 
greg of pans a Reform 

ill, to be followed by a measure 
of Redistribution, prepared, let us 
say, by Mr Chamberlain. Can you 
accept one half of a measure of 
such importance from a Cabinet 
in which the opinions on this 
subject are so divided, and trust 
that the composition and balance 
of the Ministry will remain un- 
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altered for other twelve months, 
to bring out the other and more 
important half? It is for you 
to say whether any Government 
is justified inputting such a 
proposal before your House. If 
you agree that a Reform Bill, to 
be immediately applied to Ireland, 
and unaccompanied by definite pro- 
posals of Redistribution, is an un- 
safe measure, your duty will be 
clear, though it may not be pleas- 
ant. You will have to boldly face 
the cry of obstructiveness, and 
-turn a deaf ear to those who seek 
to assail your firmness by threat- 
ening the abolition of hereditary 
legislators. Your Chamber, my 
lords, stands in no danger of abo- 
lition unless you yourselves pave 
the way for its extinction by effac- 
ing your influence. Compromise 
is an excellent principle ; but when 
compromise is interpreted to mean 
concession always on one side, it 
usually ends in the conceding 
party compromising itself out of 
existence. You have been threat- 
ened with being made a Chamber 
for registering the decrees of the 
House of Commons ; on this ques- 
tion of Reform a lower depth is 
opened up before you. You are 
to be made a court of registration 
for the resolutions of the Conven- 
tion of Caucuses. The situation 
is likely to call for a display of all 
the firmness that you can exhibit. 
No doubt it is hard for you to 
have to kick against the pricks of 
Radicalism, but you must remem- 
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ber that every victory which de- 
mocracy scores is followed up by a 
fiercer attack upon your authority. 
Your position, my lords, painful 
resembles that of the Scottish 
nobles in the old ballad. 

‘*O laith, laith were the gude Scots 

lords 

To wet their high-heeled shoon ; 
But lang or a’ the play was played, 

They wat their hats aboon.” 

If the Conservative minority in 
the Lower House is impotent under 
the pressure of a mechanical ma- 
jority, it is so much the more in- 
cumbent upon the Conservatives 
among yourselves to redress the 
balance of parties. The complaints 
which justly attach to the Conser- 
vative leading in the Commons, 
may be still more strongly ex- 
pressed of the absence of adequate 
Conservative action among the 
Peers. If you are threatened by 
the Government, you will gain 
nothing by showing hesitation to 
send Parliament to the country. 
So long as the Peers maintain 
their authority as a free and dis- 
tinct branch of the Legislature— 
so long, we are convinced, will 
the country “thank heaven for a 
House of Lords.” It will be no 
evidence of hostility to Reform on 
your part, if you decide to throw 
out an inopportune, incomplete, 
and dangerous measure. You have, 
at all events, this consolation—a 

eneral election may return a better 
Bouse of Commons; it cannot well 
send back a worse. 





